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Foreword 



The Annual National Conference 
on School Finance is sponsored by the 
CoQimittee on Educational Finance of 
the National Education Association 
to provide a forum for presentation 
and discussion of the current issues and 
problems in school finance. This re- 
port comprises the papers presented 
at the Ninth Annual Conference. The 
viewpoints expressed are the authors’ 
own and do not necessarily refiect the 
views of the Committee and the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

This year’s conference theme, Local- 
State-Federal Partnership in School 
Finance, focused on the development 
of techniques to ease critical areas of 
the partnership. Several papers dealt 
with the broad issue of coordina tin g 
the school support programs of the 
three levels of government. Some pa- 
pers focused on the development of 
specific new programs stimulated by 
new federal legislation and funds. 
Others reflected the Committee’s con- 
tinuing interest in research in educa- 
tional finance, in the theory and 
techniques for working with state and 
local legislative bodies, and in the 
modernization of the school finance 
program. 

The more than 200 persons partici- 
pating in the conference represented 



local school systems, state education 
departments, state legislatures, the 
U. S. Office of Education, professional 
associations, and university professors 
of school administration and finance. 
The Committee wishes to acknowledge 
the enthusiasm and interest these con- 
ferences have enjoyed from these lead- 
ers in school finance and administration 
throughout the years, and expresses its 
appreciation to the authors for the 
high quality of their papers. 

The Committee also wishes to ac- 
knowledge the support of Sam M. 
Lambert, NEA Assistant Executive 
Secretary for Information Services, and 
Hazel Davis, NEA Director of the Re- 
search Division. 

Appreciation is al^o extended to the 
NEA Research Division staff who or- 
ganized the conference and prepared 
these proceedings for publication: Jean 
M. Flanigan, Assistant Director of the 
Research Division and Staff Contact to 
the Committee; Beatrice C. Lee, Publi- 
cations Editor of the Research Division 
and the Committee on Educational 
Finance; Gwendolyn Hogan, Linda 
Shiroma, Elizabeth B. Hamilton, Sec- 
retaries; Valdeane Rice, Administrative 
Assistant, and Wally Anne Sliter, Chief 
of the Typing-Production Section. 

Burley V. Bechdolt, Chairman 

NEA Committee on Educational 
Finance, 1965-66 
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Greetings from the National 
Education Association 



Sam M. Lambert, Assistant Executive Secretary 
for Information Services 



lE amae Applegate, President- 
Elect of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, was scheduled to open this 
year’s conference, but she is ill and will 
not be with us. She asked me to extend 
her warmest greetings to all of you and 
to assure you of her support and ap- 
preciation for the work this group has 
done over the years. 

This evening marks the beginning 
of the ninth of these annual confer- 
ences. When we planned the first one 
back in 1958, we were not certain 
there would ever be another one. We 
were uncertain that people would 
come, and we were even more uncer- 
tain that they would enjoy and profit 
from the program we had planned. 

But we have already had eight of 
these meetings, and each one, I be- 
lieve, has been a little better than its 
predecessor. I hope this Ninth Na- 
tional Conference on School Finance 
will not be an exception, because for 
the first time in all these years you or 
the organization you work for is pay- 
ing all your travel and living costs. I 
am sorry the Committee on Educa- 
tional Finance had to eliminate this 
financial assistance to official repre- 
sentatives from each state, but we were 
short of funds and we believed the time 



had come for the Conference to stand 
on its own feet. Apparently this finan- 
cial aid is no longer necessary, because 
our advance registration is larger this 
year than ever before. 

Last night I tried to list from mem- 
oiy just a few high lights of the Com- 
mittee’s work in recent years. Certainly 
this annual conference would be listed 
high in anyone’s set of priorities. 
Through this annual meeting we have 
shared a wealth of experience with 
one another; persons working for na- 
tional, state, and local governments 
have become acquainted with their 
counterparts in professional organiza- 
tions throughout the United States, and 
this mix has been good for all of us; 
it has provided an effective instru- 
mentality for corralling and sharing 
with all states some of the best talent 
in the country, not only from the field 
of education but also from economics, 
public finance, and government as 
well. 

Two years ago the Committee 
tackled the ambitious task of prepar- 
ing an annual report on the financial 
status of the public schools, and it met 
a need in the field of school finance. 
This annual project, in my opinion, is 
one of the most dramatic and useful 



things we have ever done. The Com- 
mittee, at present, is the only agency 
in the United States which tries to de- 
scribe from a financial point of view 
where we have been in education, 
where we are at present, and where 
we seem to be headed. Each year we 
have enumerated some of the unfin- 
ished tasks and problems of education, 
and in some cases we have es tima ted 
the cost of getting done the job that 
ought to be done. At this conference 
we shall have a chance to see and eval- 
uate the preliminary work on the third 
annual report on the financial status of 
the schools. As in the past, this third 
report will be completed and presented 
at the annual convention of the NEA 
this summer in Miami. 

Another outstanding achievement in 
the Committee’s program has been the 
consolidation of research and writing 
on the thesis that education is good 
business. Not only have we amassed a 
large collection of the best materials 
available, we have reinterpreted this 
information and disseminated it 
throughout the country. I think the 
Committee and its staff can claim an 
important share of the credit for the 
general acceptance, at least by well- 
informed persons, that schools and 
colleges are a high-dividend paying in- 
vestment in America’s economic 
growth. For those who are looking for 
information in this field, there is no 
better source than the files and pub- 
lications of the Committee on Educa- 
tional Finance. 

The CEF Report, our periodic re- 
view of current developments in school 
finance, public finance, and economics, 
has helped all of us keep our knowl- 
edge and understanding up to date. 
The professors who attend this meet- 
ing tell me these reports have pro- 
vided ideas and materials for m an y 
useful and stimulating lectures. 



Several years ago we started our an- 
nual compilation of rates at which in- 
dividual states levy taxes on income, 
alcoholic beverages, sales, and other 
items, a report which also includes to- 
tal revenue derived from each of these 
sources. This information is brought 
up to date every year, and it has pro- 
vided an invaluable tool to those in- 
volved in state tax legislation. 

Within the last two years the Com- 
mittee has collected and reported some 
extremely interesting information which 
has been helpful in trying to get peo- 
ple to understand the sheer size and 
importance of the education enterprise. 
I wonder if you know, for example, 
that approximately 8 percent of the 
civilian labor force is employed in the 
schools and colleges or in the con- 
struction or production of things used 
by schools and colleges. We also kn ow 
that almost one-fourth of the total pop- 
ulation of this country is now enrolled 
in a public elementary or secondary 
school. We are taking care of and 
teaching 42 million children and youth 
at approximately 50 cents per-pupil 
hour; 

Of course, many other contributions 
of the Committee to the field of school 
finance could be mentioned, but time 
is short and I have to stop. If you won- 
der how this important Committee of 
the National Education Association 
can do so much on $40,000 per year, 
the secret is the staff of the NEA Re- 
search Division. This Division has al- 
ways provided the staff work for the 
Committee, and in jean Flanigan, as- 
sistant director of the Division, who 
directs the staff work, you have one of 
the most capable, hard-working per- 
sons in this business. 

Now, let me say for Dr. Applegate 
and for myself, enjoy yourselves and 
have a good meeting. We hope this one 
will be better than last year’s, but if it 
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is not, write us and let us know so we 
can do better in 1967. 

If you are not a member of the 
NEA, and I know a few of you are 
not, let me explain that the average 
cost per participant in these meetings 
over the years has been approximately 
$60. This $60 comes out of the pocket 
of a third-grade teacher in West Vir- 
^nia, a high-school English teacher 
in Oregon, a kindergarten teacher in 
Utah, a junior high-school counselor in 



Florida, and perhaps a principal and a 
superintendent in some other state. 
NEA’s proportional investment in your 
work has been far greater than it has 
been for other segments of the mem- 
bership. If you have not paid your dues 
for this year, please do so as soon as 
possible, preferably before you leave 
this meeting. We now have 980,000 
members of the NEA, and we are try- 
ing our best to make it 1,000,000 by 
convention time this summer. 



The Essentials of a Modern 
School Finance Program 

Arthur F. Corey 



School finance in America in 
1966 is in chaos. That is to say, it is in 
disorder and confusion. This crisis, for 
such it is, exists not because of our 
professional leadership in school 
finance, but in spite of it. Educational 
literature is full of prophetic warnings 
wluch have gone unheeded. In the 
opinion^ of many, the historical and 
imperative wall between public- and 
private-school finance has now been 
breached. The child who lives in New 
York still has nearly three times the 
amount of money available for his edu- 
cation as docs the child who lives in 
Mississippi. The nation is speedily 
moving toward urbanization and in 
our big cities we already face the un- 
enviable alternatives of educational or 
financial bankruptcy. Large scale fed- 
eral aid is now a reality, and what 
happens in the immediate future will 
determine whether such aid will be 
more disiuptive than helpful. The de- 
mands being made upon education are 
greater than ever before, and nowhere 
in America is school support really 
adequate. These are some of the inter- 
related elements which make up the 
present crisis. 



Dr. Corey is State Executive Secretary of 
the California Teachers Association, Bur- 
lingame, California. 



In time of trouble there is always 
strong temptation to assume that ours 
is the third or fourth generation upon 
which the cumulative sins of the 
fathers arc being visited. The whole 
history of public education in America 
has bMn one continuing struggle with 
recurring points of crisis. 

Some of us can remember 1933. 
There were 15 million unemployed and 
these together with their dependents 
made up about one-third of the total 
population. Most teachers in America 
had taken a sizable and voluntary pay 
cut. Many schools were closed and 
thousands of teachers were teaching 
without pay. Worst of all, a paralyzing 
fear gripp^ the American people. In 
short, “things were bad all over.” 

The National Education Association 
and the Department of Superintend- 
ence, acting jointly, appointed a Joint 
Commission on the Emergency in Edu- 
cation, under the chairmanship of John 
K. Norton of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. Serving with him 
were J. B.' Edmondson, Sidney B. Hall 
of Virginia, A. L. Thrdkela of Den- 
ver; Herbert S. Weet of Rochester, and 
David Weglein of Baltimore. The 
reports of the activities of this Commis- 
sion, appearing in the NBA Proceed- 
ings for 1933 and 1934, should be 
required reading for all students of 
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school finance. Time limitation forces 
us to limit our consideration to but one 
activity of the Commission. A grant of 
$4,750 was secured from the Car- 
negie Corporation, and it was decided 
to conduct a National Conference on 
School Finance at Teachers College 
during the summer of 1933. Nicholas 
Murray Butler gave his enthusiastic 
support to the idea, and the work con- 
ference was held with 27 regular 
participants. This was a serious work 
conference which lasted for two weeks. 
There were giants abroad in those days, 
Md many of them were there. In addi- 
tion to John K. Norton, the chairman, 
and William F. Russell, the Pres- 
ident of Teachers College, there were 
Paul R. Mort, Payson Smith, George 
D. Strayer, George F. Zook, Willard E. 
Givens, N. L. Engelhardt, Howard A. 
Dawson, Eugene S. Lawler, Fred 
Kelly, Alfred D. Simpson, Walter D. 
Cocking, and William G. Carr. 

The report of this historic confer- 
ence is long out of print and now rests 
safely in the archives of the NEA. 
These men were not stampeded by the 
hysteria of the moment and took the 
long look. They addressed themselves 
to the same subject which has been 
assigned for this presentation; namely, 
what are the essentials of a modem 
school finance program? The results of 
their deliberations may be found on 
pages 9-10 of the official report of the 
conference, and have been reprinted 
many times through the years in NEA 
publications, including a recent issue 
(February 1966) of the CEF Report 
of the NEA Committee on Educational 
Finance. This comparatively brief 
statement goes far in answering the 
question posed in our topic, and the 
fact that it is still so timely attests to 
the wisdom of the men who drafted it 
30 years ago. Knowing many of these 
men personally and having kn own 



others now dead, I covet the pri^/ilege 
of having heard the discussion, but we 
must be content with printed words: 

Believing that the financing of schools is a 
paramount public concern, basic to the 
present and future welfare of our democ- 
racy, the following program is offered for 
action by the American people. 

Educational Opportunity 

Universal education — Funds to provide 
every child and youth a complete educa- 
tional opportunity from early childhood to 
the age at which employment is possible and 
socially desirable. This right to be preserved 
regardless of residence, race, or economic 
status and to constitute an inalienable claim . 
on the resources of local, state, and national 
governments. 

Lifelong learning — Educational opportuni- 
ties at public expend for every adult when- 
ever such opportunities are required in the 
public interest. 

Effective teaching— In every classroom com- 
petent teachers maintained at an economic 
level which will secure a high quality of 
socially motivated and broadly trained pro- 
fessional service. 

Adequate Revenues 

Equitable taxation — ^For the adequate sup- 
port of all governmental activities, including 
the schools, a stable, varied, and flexible tax 
system, providing for a just sharing of the 
cost of government by all members of the 
community. 

Public information— Accurate, intelligible, 
and frequent reports to taxpayers and the 
public on the management of the school 
money so that complete understanding and 
constructive attitudes with respect to school 
taxes and services may prevail. 

Constructive Economy 

Schoolboard independence— In every school 
system^ a board of education responsive to 
the will of the whole people and free to 
adopt and carry out truly efficient and eco- 
nomical financial policies for the schools. 

Economical administration — ^A uniform and 
continuous policy of honest, economical and 
productive spending of all school moneys. 

Local Management 

Adequate local units— In every community 
trained educational leadership and other 
services secured thru a local unit of school 
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administration large enough to make such 
services financially possible and desirable, 

Community initiative — For every school dis- 
trict the right to offer its children an edu- 
cation superior to state minimum standards 
and to seek and develop new methods in- 
tended to improve the work of the schools, 

State Responsibility 

Equalization of educational opportunity — 
For every school district, sufficient financial 
support from the state to permit the main- 
tenance of an acceptable state minimum 
program of education and to relieve the lo- 
cal property tax when this tax, upon which 
local initiative depends, is carrying an un- 
fair share of the cost of government. 
Professional leadership — Competent leader- 
ship in every state department of education 
so that reasonable minimum financial stand- 
ards may be established and educational 
progress encouraged thruout the state. 

Fiscal planning — In every state a longtime 
financial plan for public education, compre- 
hensive in scope, based on experienced judg- 
ment and objective data, cooperatively de- 
veloi^d, continually subject to review and 
revision, and reflecting faithfully the broad 
educational policy of the people. 

National Interest 

Open schools — For every child deprived of 
education by emergency conditions beyond 
the control of his own community and state, 
immediate restoration of these rights thru 
assistance from the federal government to 
the state concerned. 

Federal support — Sufficient federal support 
for the schools of the several states to pro- 
tect the nation’s interest in an educated 
citizenship, without federal control over 
state and local educational policies, 

IF AMERICA IS TO RECOVER 
PROSPERITY AND PERSIST 
AS A DEMOCRATIC NATION 
THESE ESSENTIALS MUST 
BE PROVIDED, 

This document uses words such as 
just, equitable, adequate, acceptable, 
and quality. The flexibility of these 
words gives the Charter a sort of time- 
lessness, but unless they are constantly 
re-deflned with the passage of time, 
such statements become meaningless 



generalities. The conference in 1933 
went a long way toward giving specific 
meaning to these words at that time, 
and it is our challenge to re-deflne 
them today. 

The essentials of a modem program 
of school finance must be found in the 
answers to three pertinent questions: 

1, What is a defensible definition for com- 
plete educational opportunity for the 
American people? 

2, What revenue will be required to sup- 
port, adequately, such an educational 
program? 

3, What is the local, state, and federal re- 
sponsibility in meeting such costs and 
administering such a program? 

If answers to these questions could 
be agreed upon, and educational op- 
portunity, adequacy, and responsibility 
so defined, the Charter of 1933 is as 
good today as it was then. Each ques- 
tion will be discussed briefly in turn. 

It seems immediately obvious that 
the limits of necessary educational op- 
portunity are steadily broadening. Re- 
search now indicates that children 
suffering under certain types of depri- 
vation should be given school experi- 
ences as early as three years of age. A 
recent publication of the Educational 
Policies Commission 1 proposes that 
two years of education beyond high 
school be made available to all, and 
bases this recommendation on social 
and civic imperatives. There seems to 
be a growing conviction that high- 
quality education at all levels is an ab- 
solute prerequisite of an automated 
economy. The importance of technol- 
ogy should not be underestimated, but 
on the other hand, technology is only 
one aspect of the economic revolution. 
New value structures must be built, 

^National Education Association and American 
Association of School Administrators, Educational 
Policies Commission. Universal Opportunity for 
Education Beyond the High School, Washington, 
D.C.: the Commission, 1964. 36 p. 
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and this is in the realm of the human- least 25 days for those who wish to 
itses. Full employment in the future attend. Any American at any age 
will require more of the work force to should find academic, vocationsd, and 
deal with people rather than things, recreational opportunities throu^ free 
The accelerating pace of science and adult education in the public schools, 
technology has been directed largely Special programs should be pro- 
toward changing man’s environment, vided for the retarded, the gifted, the 
and has been so successful that the deaf, the blind, and the seriously handi- 
new environment forces man to change capped. These programs must have 
himself. As science changes man’s re- specially prepared teachers and the 

lation to his environment, survival appropriate special equipment, without 

demands that man change his relation- which the unique needs of these groups 

ship to man. This is to say that there cannot be met, and should begin at 

is an inescapable interdependence be- whatever age the child needs the pro- f 

tween technological and humanistic gram. | 

education. The imperative for mass There may be many who will not 
education in the new economy is found now support all aspects of this total 
in the fact that these objectives are just program, but there is ample evidence 
as important for those who never get that the American people will not be 
to college or university, as they are for satisfied with less. There are a few 
those who study in our graduate communities in our country where 
schools and research institutes. The most of these elements may be found, 
education program for the bottom 50 and the trend is in this direction every- 
percent in what we have been pleased where. This is the kind of program we 

to call ability must be our grave con- must be prepared to finance in the | 

cern if we are expecting to come any- future. j 

where near full employment in the Every classroom should be staffed | 

future. with a competent, well-trained teacher. 1 

So much for the philosophy of the Adequate counseling, as well as medi- 

situation. The facts are already upon cal and psychiatric services, should be ^ 

us while we yet ponder our theories, provided at all levels, and school 

More than one-fouTth of the totsd pop- buildings should be functional, safe, 

ulation is now enga^d directly in healthful, and beautiful, 
education (51 million students and 2 We may now tackle the second ques- | 

million teachers) and within a few tion. What revenue will be required I 

years this group will comprise more to support such an educational pro- 

than a third of all our people. i^am? The device so often used to 

In summary— every American child compute educational need has been the > 

should receive nine years of elemen- minimum foundation program. Many 

tary education, including a year of kin- critics are now pointing out that there 1 

dergarten. Virtually every child should are elements, in the practical applica- \ 

receive four years of high-school edu- tion of the foundation program con- ( 

cation, and junior or community col- cept which cry for re-evaluation, 

leges should offer two additional years Foundation programs are utterly 
of education to all who desire it. The unrealistic in that in many states they 

school year should be at least 180 days embrace only part of the educational 

for all, and should be supplemented by program. If the school offers 13 or 15 

an additional summer session of at years of instruction, it is patently un- 
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fair to have only 12 years included in 
the foundation program. Such state 
policy merely guarantees that none 
but the chil^en in wealthy districts 
may have kindergartens or community 
colleges. 

The minimum acceptable philosophy 
of the foundation program has been 
figured to meet the needs of that un- 
fortunate child who is average, has no 
handicaps, and, along with 35 or 40 
others, can be handled by a single 
teacher. 

It is in the state and national inter- 
est to guarantee each child a quality 
program instead of a minimum experi- 
ence. Many states refuse to recognize 
that counselors, librarians, psycholo- 
gists, or physicians must be included in 
a defensible program of education, 
and hence such services are not in- 
cluded in the foundation program. In 
many states poor districts must load 
themselves with local taxes to provide 
essential services not covered by the 
foundation program. Adequacy is an 
essential element in a modem program 
of school finance, and cleverer or 
easier ways to finance the status quo 
in education cannot now be accepted 
as adequate. 

During the last 30 years, I have been 
involved in many campaigns to secure 
public acceptance of increased finan- 
cial support for California schools. 
One thing I have learned. One may 
talk about dollars by the hour, but no 
one seems to get very much excited 
except the tax control groups. How- 
ever, when one starts to talk about 
services to children, one notices the 
faces of one’s listeners light up with in- 
terest. As our population increases and 
urbanization continues, it may well be 
that elementary schools will become 
larger than they have been in m an y 
parts of the country. For purposes of 
discussion, let us assume that in the 



future a typical elementary school will 
serve 750 pupils. 

Would it not be defensible to have 
a physician to provide preventive and 
remedial medical services to 750 chil- 
dren? In many areas of this country 
health services to pupils in the schools 
is woefully inadequate and in many 
communities almost nonexistent. In 
many areas health examinations are in- 
frequent and cursory. Children grow 
up and display adult disabilities, which 
if discovered and treated in childhood, 
could have been prevented. Almost no 
one would deny that working with the 
physician should be a specially trained 
nurse. A full-time psychologist and a 
competent psychometrist would be 
kept very busy. Certainly a trained li- 
brarian would be imperative. Each 
school should have a competent re- 
search director to plan and conduct 
studies connected with instruction, in- 
novation, and evaluation. Every such 
elementary school should have at least 
two experts in the teaching of reading 
to work with all teachers and to stud}) 
especially stubborn reading problems 
in individual pupils. Each such school 
should have from two to four coun- 
selors, depending on the of the 

pupil population. 

Such a school should have 30 teach- 
ers which would make possible a class 
size of 25 pupils. The average salary 
of these teachers should be at least 
$10,000, and each grade level should 
have a teacher chairman, with an extra 
$2,000 salary and an assistant chair- 
man with $1,000 above the regular 
schedule. The principal would be able 
to give Ws attention almost exclusively 
to planning and supervising the educa- 
tional program, and one or more vice- 
principals would take care of the 
clerical and noninstructional adminis- 
trative details, which now absorb so 
much of an elementary-school prind- 



pal’s time. Mechanical and electronic 
devices which are useful in stimulating 
learning should be available wherever 
appropriate and technical experts in 
special fields could be called in from a 
central service agency. Not fewer than 
one secretary for each three teachers 
would be provided, and all noninstruc- 
tional record keeping would be done 
by a clerical staff in the school office. 

This brief sketch, in bold outline 
only, of an elementary school is neither 
reverie nor fantasy. It describes what 
we already know we should be doing 
in an educational program for young 
children. It is neither revolutionary 
nor innovative. Such a school would be 
organized merely to do what we have 
long preached we should be doing in 
elementary education. The only aspect 
of this picture which could be con- 
sidered revolutionary is that it would 
cost about $1,000 per pupil per year in 
current expense. If this be dreaming, 
school finance leaders should do more 
dreaming. In fact, we are being told 
that this is the kind of school needed in 
the culturally deprived areas of our big 
cities. This is the kind of school pro- 
gram which every American child de- 
serves, whether he lives in Watts or 
Beverly Hills. 

It is unnecessary to detail what a 
high school of similar quality would 
be like. The picture would be far more 
complex and would probably represent 
more drastic departure from tradition. 
With really adequate . elementary 
schools, the problems faced in secon- 
dary education would be far less acute. 
Pupils’ problems would be diagnosed 
and at least partially solved before they 
left the elementary school. Personnel 
records would be so much more nearly 
complete that the secondary school 
could relatively easily develop the pro- 
gram to meet the individual child’s 
needs. 



We have been too timid in defining 
the financial needs of the schools. Pro- 
jections of school costs have been con- 
sistently too low. In 1960, I predicted 
that the per-pupil cost of the public 
elementary and secondary schools in 
the United States should be $720 per 
unit of ADA in 1970. 1 thought I was 
being very bold, and continued to out- 
line the tremendous deficit in the 
expected revenue which would be 
available to meet the need of 1970. 
The facts are that halfway throu^ the 
decade two states have already ex- 
ceeded my figure and nine more are 
within striking distance of it. There is 
every reason to believe that my bold 
projection will be proven to be con- 
servative and therefore timid. 

The answer, then, to our second 
question may not be sanguine of satis- 
fying, but a modem finance program 
is adequate only in terms of how 
nearly it comes to giving children the 
best education we know how to give. 

The most confusing and critical 
issue in outlining the essentials of a 
modem finance program is the defini- 
tion of the manner in which the re- 
sponsibility is to be shared by local, 
state, and federal agencies. Education 
has long been recognized as a state 
responsibility, but the degree to which 
the responsibility, both for support and 
control, has been delegated to local 
units varies widely from state to state. 
However, the trend has been definitely 
in the direction of state control with 
specific plans for sharing the cost be- 
tween the state and local authority. 
The states generally have withdrawn 
local controls more rapidly than they 
have assumed the cost. Although sig- 
nificant local autonomy still exists, it 
develops through the latitude permitted 
in the local administration of broad 
programs and policies determined by 
the state. The local and state relation- 



ship is far from uniform, but trends 
have developed and we are in posses- 
sion of theory and experience which, 
if utilized, can result in a fairer sharing 
of school support. 

It is the long-awaited emergence of 
the national government as a substan- 
tial contributor to the financial support 
of the schools which now threatens to 
disturb the progress which has been 
made in developing an equitable part- 
nership in school support between the 
local agency and the state. Federal aid 
could well reach $10 billion annually 
within a few years, and it is probable 
that relatively little of this money will 
even be considered in calculating state 
foundation programs. Speaking before 
this conference six years ago I made a 
proposal which I reiterate now. 

The present moment would be a propitious 
time for the initiation of a national study 
which would bring together our best leader- 
ship, with an adequate staff of technicians, 
to study the problems involved in integrating 
large scale federal support into state sys- 
tems of school finance. Such a study should 
involve our best theoretical experts, practical 
practitioners in governmental relations and 
economists. It should be well financed and 
publicized. A group like this should ignore 
traditions and develop a workable blueprint 
for a national program of school support 
which would involve the systematic integra- 
tion of local, state, and national resources. 
There need be no implication that states 
would be compelled to follow such a plan, 
but the existence of responsible and au- 
thoritative recommendations would go far 
in encouraging states to use federal funds 
with wisdom.® 

Public education is in a position very 
much like the poor little rich girl whose 
parents both love her but they are sep- 
arated and have little to do with each 
other, so she faces the cold winter with 
two pairs of mittens, four beautiful and 

* Corey, Arthur F. ‘Issues and Trends in Public 
School Finance.” New Directions in Financing Pub* 
lie Schools* Proceedings of the Third National 
School Finance Conference Sponsored by the Com- 
mittee on Educational Finance. Washington, D.C.: 
National Education Association, I960, p. 16-17. 



expensive hats and caps, two pairs of 
overshoes but with no warm overcoat. 

The last sentence of the report of 
the 1933 conference suggests the ne- 
cessity for a national foundation pro- 
gram. If any true partnership in school 
finance is to be developed, the part- 
ners must coordinate their efforts in 
some kind of over-all plan. To those 
who always conjure up the specter of 
federal control, one may now assert 
that some sort of coordinated federal 
and state plan is the surest way to 
avoid it. This is the immediate chal- 
lenge which faces this conference and 
which should be faced resolutely by 
the school-finance “establishment.” 
This word originally was used to 
define the established church in Britain. 
During the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century, the privileges and per- 
quisites of the established church in 
Ireland and Wales came under bitter 
and violent attack from the “disestab- 
lishmentarians.” The friends of the 
church thus came to be known as 
“antidisestablishmentarians” and the 
double negative was used as the de- 
scription o,f the positive attitude of 
friendship and support. As children 
we were wont to display our erudition 
by acquaintance with the fact that “anti- 
disestablishmentarianism” was, and is, 
the longest word in the English dic- 
tionary. I cannot recall anyone ever 
asking what the word meant. It is a 
very silly and pedantic way of defin- 
ing support and encouragement for the 
“establishment.” The idea may be ridic- 
ulous enough to delineate the thesis 
which I here propose. This is no time 
for “disestablishment” in the field of 
school finance. I am a vigorous “anti- 
disestablishmentarian.” 

I recently attended a meeting of lay 
leaders, businessmen, and politicians. 
A proposed school apportionment bill, 
which had been drawn by members of 



the legislature, without professional as- 
sistance, was being discussed. A mem- 
ber of the group, himself a school 
finance expert, declared acidly that it 
was a better bill than had ever been 
offered by the “establishment.” The 
connotation was inescapable. Whether 
he meant it that way or not, many of 
those present accepted his statement 
as a public resignation from the “estab- 
lishment.” 

More than ever before we need men 
and women who make lifetime careers 
of becoming expert on how America 
should raise and distribute the money 
for the support of public education. 
The educational economist — quite re- 
spectable of late — ^is no substitute for 
the expert in school finance. 

In review — ^the modem finance pro- 
gram has three basic attributes. It pro- 
vides a program complete enough to 
meet the needs of all citizens, it pro- 



vides adequate financial support, and 
it divides the responsibility for such 
support equitably among the three 
levels of government. It is complete, 
adequate, and just. California ap- 
proaches satisfactory breadth. New 
York comes nearest to succeeding in 
adequacy, and the federal-state rela- 
tionship must still be worked out. This 
creative work in my opinion, must be 
done outside governmental circles, and 
many of you in this presence are just 
the people who will have to do it. 

I have always been fascinated by 
the Biblical story of Esther. Morde- 
cai’s advice to Esther, when she was 
faced by a distressing nnd onerous re- 
sponsibility, is good advice for all of 
us. 

For if thou altogether boldest thy peace at 
this time, then shall. . . . thou and thy 
father’s house be destroyed, and who know- 
eth whether thou art come to the kingdom 
for such a time as this. 
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The Outlook for State and Local Governments 



Selma J. Mushkin 



Excitement about state and local 
governmental affairs is running high 
in our nation today. It originates in 
the rapid change that characterizes all 
of our society, a change spurred by 
new technology, which, in turn, gives 
rise to more new technology. Some 
day we shall characterize the 10 years 
1965-1975 as the decade of “science 
in government,” the time when state 
and local governments turned the light 
of scientific inquiry on the affairs of 
government itself. Creative federalism, 
in my view, means intergovernmental 
aid and cooperative action directed 
•toward achieving that objective. 

Technology and Program Content 

State and local governments’ pro- 
gramming patently is influenced by 
scientifiv advances, and in the period 
ahead new knowledge and techniques 
may be expected to continue to alter 
spending patterns. The new technol- 
ogy applied to city fringe-area growth 
has produced circumferential high- 
ways. New methods of treating mental 
illness shorten dramatically the length 
of stay in mental hospitals. The inci- 
dence of tuberculosis has been reduced 
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by disease control work; and the length 
of stay in tuberculosis hospitals has 
been cut by chemotherapy, so that 
many such hospitals have been closed 
or converted to other uses. New med- 
ical discoveries are lowering the social 
costs of infectious and contagious dis- 
eases and are causing a reorientation 
of public health work. 

Not all of the scientific advances 
and technological developments have 
been cost reducing. Nuclear testing ne- 
cessitates a monitoring of mUk sup- 
plies. Nuclear wastes, both industrial 
and governmental, create new prob- 
lems of waste disposal. Pesticides now 
threaten our recreational areas as w'ell 
as our water supplies; automobile ex- 
haust has added to problems of air 
pollution, and detergents to the diffi- 
culties of control of water pollution. 
Larger and faster aircraft make lower- 
ing of noise levels an important aspect 
of public programming. 

The course on which we have begun 
suggests that the technology we know 
is crude compared with what it will 
become. Saline water research offers 
some promise of providing an alterna- 
tive path to meeting our growing water 
requirements. Rapid intercity ground 
transit is in the offing. Computers, 
reading machines, and new reproduc- 
tion processes will change radically the 
procedures of government, including 
methods of crime detection, tax collec- 
tion, governmental procurement, and 
the eligibility determination of public 
beneficiaries. 



Education, which plays a central 
role in scientific progress, has also been 
aflfected by these fundamental changes. 
Scientific advances have contributed 
new technology, which has applicabil- 
ity in the school. Technology has pro- 
duced education by televison. New 
teaching aids, such as electronically 
programmed instruction, have been 
brought to the classrooms; and new 
reproduction devices are transforming 
notions about textbooks and reading 
materials for classroom use. Informa- 
tion storage and retrieval systems and 
televised communication systems, as 
well as computers and computerized 
translators, will facilitate and deepen 
research in the universities. More im- 
portantly, curriculum and course con- 
tent will be altered. 

The launching of the first space sat- 
ellite was the striking scientific ad- 
vance that galvanized the nations in 
the West, especially the United States, 
to reassess their scientific position and 
to reform and upgrade mathematics 
and science education. New textbooks 
for use in the high school were devel- 
oped under university auspices, retrain- 
ing programs for high-school teachers 
were established, and summer school 
programs were set up for gifted 
high-school students. Federal grant 
programs were established for equip- 
ping laboratories for school science, 
language, and mathematics, and for 
encouraging the design of new teach- 
ing aids. Change continues, and if ed- 
ucation is not to transmit more and 
more outmoded concepts of the past, 
the educational establishment must 
seek out institutional arrangements 
that can adapt to this rapid pace of 
change. 

In preparing 1970 projections of 
revenues and expenditures for the 
states and localites, we have asked: 
What are the potential consequences 



of new technology for the programs 
of the states and localities and for the 
outlays required for their implementa- 
tion? Wherever we could, we asked 
experts: What is in the offing, and 
when will it come? In Project ’70 we 
have reflected those answers. 

Scientific Inquiry and 
Program Des^ 

Scientific inquiry has taken a new 
course and a more vital one. Repeated 
emphases on the gap between the prog- 
ress of the physical and biological 
sciences and that 6f the social science 
disciplines that have a bearing on so- 
cial invention and on social and eco- 
nomic policy appear to have at last 
yielded results. A breakthrough in the 
social sciences lies ahead; with that 
breakthrough will come the opportu- 
nity for dealing with basic problems of 
today and tomorrow. 

We appear at last to have learned 
that research pays off and that research 
is as relevant to the programs of gov- 
ernment as it is to industrial processes 
and to conquest of outer space.- Foun- 
dations, industry, and the national gov- 
ernment have begun the support of 
research on governmental affairs. How- 
ever, it was the governor of one of 
our states that gave the innovational 
direction to research on the affairs of 
government and to the application 
of aerospace technology to problems of 
public policy.^ 

1 Aerojet General Corporation. CdUfornia Waste 
Management Study. Report to State of California, 
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Corporation, August 1965. 
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vale, Calif.: the Company, July 30, 1965. 

North American Aviation. California: Integrated 
Transportation Study. Los Angeles: North Ameri- 
can Aviation, September 1965. 

Space General Corporation. Prevention and Con- 
trol of Crime and Delinquency. Final Report to 
Youth and Adult Correction Agency, State of Cali- 
fornia. El Monte, Calif.: the Corporation, July 
1965. 
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Critical economic issues in terms of 
state and local programming for the 
period ahead center on two types of 
questions: How much expansion in 
state and local activity is (a) necessary 
and (b) efficient? “Necessary” is used 
in the sense of “needed to offset auto- 
mation and productivity gains in the 
goods-producing sectors of the econ- 
omy, and to provide employment for 
new entrants into the labor force.” 
“Efficient” is used in the sense of “pro- 
viding such public services as yield a 
higher marginal return than alterna- 
tive uses of the resources.” 

In the research that is being focused 
on those and related issues, the tra- 
ditional, the accepted, and the dogma 
are being set aside. Basic questions 
that relate to policy positions and ex- 
penditure decisions are being asked. 
Some examples of the research ques- 
tions may serve to clarify one direc- 
tion of this policy-oriented research. 
Social service programs rest on the no- 
tion of individual or family counseling. 
Yet, the question has been raised: If 
the best of social services is made 
available, is malbehavior corrected? 
Specialists in correctional institutions 
for juveniles have set standards for 
good correctional care. And the ques- 
tion being studied is: Is there a pay- 
off when such standards are applied? 
For many decades the need for pre- 
natal care has been a basic tenet. And 
now studies are being made to help 
answer the question: What is the dif- 
ference in outcome between provision 
of prenatal care and no such provision? 

Economic research has underscored 
the importance of investment in peo- 
ple through education as a source of 
economic growth. Drawing on this re- 
search, state and local governments 
look to education as a way of carrying 
out their objectives for economic de- 
velopment. A routine function of state 



and local governments thus takes on 
a new vitality as an instrument for 
achieving economic ends, and added 
weight is put on the major decisions 
on allocation of resources for educa- 
tion. 

One-third of all expenditures of 
states and localities now is devoted to 
educational services and facilities; 
members of school staffs account for 
48 percent of state and local em- 
ployees, and the salaries of those staffs 
for 52 percent of state and local pay- 
rolls. Of the total capital outlays un- 
dertaken by the states and localities, 
over $5 billion per year or about 24 
percent goes for school plants and re- 
lated educational facilities. We have 
projected educational outlays of states 
and localities to reach $44 billion by 
1970 if a gross national product of 
$864 billion is reached, and more 
than $48 billion if the current rates of 
increase are maintained and the GNP 
reaches $918 billion. The size of these 
outlays suggests that the research base 
for educational decision-making should 
be vastly enlarged. 

The role of education in economic 
growth has been established through 
research findings; the ways of optimiz- 
ing the use of resources devoted to ed- 
ucation have not. The questions are 
many and fundamental: How do indi- 
viduals learn? Are there different learn- 
ing patterns for different children? 
What are the characteristics of indi- 
viduals in relation to their learning pat- 
terns? Or, stated differently, is there a 
way to identify the most effective way 
of teaching children in accord v/ith their 
own learning patterns? What, in any 
case, is the best way to teach in terms 
of the way children learn? How are 
children motivated to learn? How are 
teachers motivated to teach, particu- 
larly to teach children from different 
cultural backgrounds? At what age 
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does that complex computer system 
that is the human brain “program” 
most readily, and for what types of 
problems? At what age will that sys- 
tem not respond to what types of stim- 
uli? How should teachers be trained? 
The questions are many, and answers 
will not be obtained except through 
the hard and costly route of scientific 
inquiry. Of considerable significance, 
however, is the fact that the awky/ard 
questions about the underpinnings of 
educational theory and practices are 
being raised with that measure of skep- 
ticism that is the strength of science. 

Even as we examine anew the fun- 
damental precepts of education for the 
young, it is necessary, too, to ask: 
What are the costs of educational ob- 
solescence in the adult population, and 
what are the alteinative arrangements 
for refreshing and retraining adults? 
Elsewhere, I proposed a system of so- 
cial insurance protection against the risk 
of educational obsolescence, through 
which income could be maintained 
over a period of retraining, at the 
option of the persons covered by 
the system or, in brief, a sabbatical 
leave system for all employees.^ I 
should like to suggest an amendment 
to my original proposal. Whatever the 
reasons, the younger generation of to- 
day has a strong sense of participation, 
a desire for action, a yearning to be- 
come a part of the doing in the real 
nonschool world. 

Perhaps now is the time to ask: Do 
we want to continue to lengthen the 
period of schooling undergone before 
entrance into the work force? Or do 
we want to shorten the period of ele- 
mentary and secondary schooling, per- 
haps adding a pre-primary grade or 
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two before kindergarten, thus reducing 
the usual age of high-school gradua- 
tion to 16? As one method for dealing 
with the present screening practices of 
employers and the burdens of these 
practices on school dropouts, the Sec- 
retary of Labor has proposed contin- 
uation of the period of compulsory 
schooling until age 18. The same effect 
would be gained by moving in the op- 
posite direction, that is, lowering the 
school-leaving age. And young people 
could then choose between immediate 
continuation of education through jun- 
ior colleges, technical institutes, or uni- 
versities, or later continuation through 
appropriate institutions for such, edu- 
cation. 

Each of the professions reviewing 
the state of its art concludes that basic 
training requirements for entry into the 
profession must be upgraded and the 
schooling period increased. More, 
rather than less, postponement of ac- 
tive participation in the labor force 
would result. An institutional arrange- 
ment for maintaining income for per- 
sons in the work force who return to 
school, coupled with a generalized pro- 
gram of continuing education, would 
permit those who elected to do so to go 
to work and then return to school. Ed- 
ucation would be viewed as a continu- 
ing process. Certainly the experience 
after World War II with educational 
allowances for veterans indicates that 
motivation and performance are im- 
proved rather than weakened by a 
break in continuity of education. 

It is not the objective here to dis- 
cuss or elaborate these or other pro- 
posals, but rather to emphasize again 
that change will undoubtedly charac- 
terize the years ahead. More resources 
devoted to research in the social sci- 
ences will accelerate the pace of the 
questioning and the search for answers. 
We can expect that in the social sci- 
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encet, as in the biological and physical 
sciences, the question will beget an- 
swers, and the answers, new questions. 

SdentMlc Yanistfdcs for 
Dedskw-MaUag 

The intensity of such probings may 
be expected to grow as program 
budgeting becomes an establish^ prac- 
tice. The concept of program budget- 
ing is certainly not new; it was fost^ed 
by the Fint Hoover Commission u an 
instrument to facilitate executive and 
legislative budget^ reviews. As an 
aftermath, the national government, as 
well as some states and communities, 
undertook to group expenditures by 
major functions. Tite present program 
budgeting efforts, however, are more 
expUdtly directed toward clearly iden- 
ti^g a group of public services that 
have a common objective and to as- 
sessing program payoffs. 

The planning-programming-budget- 
ing system may be viewed as a tool 
that provides t^ policy-maker with a 
systematic analysis of expected bene- 
fits and costs of alternative courses of 
action to reach a given policy objec- 
tive or goal. It is also a tool for budget- 
ing, which places annual or biennial 
budgets in the context of a long-range, 
pha^ governmental program. 

The system must be tailored to meet 
the requirements of each government 
agency. There is no common prescrip- 
tion. However, the major components 
of a planning-programming-budgeting 
system are: 

1. An output-orientated program 
structure that reflects, for each major 
mission of each agency, the program 
categories with supporting elements 

2. A program structure that clarifies 
specific goals, which are expressed in 
quantitative and measurable terms 

3. Identification and continual anal- 
ysis of the utiliiy and costs of alterna- 



tive time-phased programs as they 
relate to stated goals and objectives in 
order to assure a balanc^ use of 
available resources 

4. The preparation of multi-year 
programs and financial plans, with 
supj^rting analyses, to aid in the prep- 
aration of annual budgets with fuller 
understanding of sub^uent years* 
impact 

5. The establishment of a cycle that 
allows updating of program and fi- 
nancial plans as requir^ during the 
current year, and revisions for the sub- 
sequent bud^t year. 

The State and Local Finances Proj- 
ect, partially with Ford Foundation 
support, is undertaking a pUot study 
of the development of planning-pro- 
gramming-budgeting systems for states 
and localities as a follow-up and ex- 
tension of Project *70. The pilot study 
will be carried out on an experiment^ 
basis in five states, as many counties, 
and several cities. 

Project *70 Findings 

Project *70 was undertaken more 
than two years ago as a multi-purpose 
research exercise: 

1. To determine the likely future 
impact of state and local government 
on the national economy 

2. To measure the impact of nation- 
al policy directions on the expenditure 
programs of the states 

3. To experiment with a new meas- 
ure of fiscal capacity, a r nure that 
would help answer the qut.jion. What 
are the differences in the capacity of 
the states to meet their expenditure 
requirements? 

More than a research objective was 
in mind; we planned that the study be 
conducted in such a way that the states 
would be involved in the processes of 
projection and be encouraged, through 
this involvement, to engage in their own 
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advance fiscal planning and program- 
ming. In many ways, this was a unique 
undertaking. We have had individual 
state studies on financing and national 
projections of state-local finances, but 
for the first time. Project ’70 undertook 
within a consistent frame-work to pro- 
ject on a highly disaggregate basis rev- 
enues by source and expenditures by 
function for each of the 51 jurisdic- 
tions in the United States. Within a 
national economic model, states were 
asked to project their own state tax 
revenues, adhering to state-by-state 
projections of population, income, la- 
bor force, and some of the measures 
of the tax bases that were uniformly 
constructed in accord with the na- 
tional economic model. The degree of 
cooperation was as unique as the at- 
tempt to obtain consistent information 
from all the states. 

Many persons have seen our two 
functional reports on projected ex- 
penditures for education: (a) Public 
Spending for Higher Education in 
1970* and (b) Local School Expendi- 
tures: 1970 Projections:^ In those re- 
ports as well as in those for other 
functional areas we attempted for the 
calendar year 1970 a set of projections 
that would reflect the changes in ytrork- 
load and the cost per workload unit, 
building into the projections a more 
or less uniform response of voter-con- 
sumer in each state to the direction of 
national policies. 

We projected 1970 expenditures for 
public colleges and universities at 
$12.1 billion, and expenditures for 
local schools at $31.0 billion, with 
an aggregate for all education, includ- 

*Mushkiii, Selma S„ and McLoone, Bugeuet P. 
Public Spending for Higher Education in IWO. 
Chicago: Council of Siate Govenunents, Febrjary 
1965. 68 p. 

^Mushkin, Selma J., and McLoone, Eugene P. 
Local School Expenditures: 1970 Profections, Chi- 
cago: Council of State Govenunents, Novemlm 
1965. 84 p. 



ing manpower training programs, of 
$44 billion. Total state-local general 
expenditures were projected at over 
$108 billion, a figure 79 percent above 
the outlays of $60 billion of the base 
year (fiscal 1962) and 56 percent 
higher than 1963-^ general expendi- 
tures. 

The projected growth in federal aid 
and contract research support from 
$10 billion in 1963-64 to over $22 
billion in 1970 would facilitate the fi- 
nancing of general expenditures at the 
$108 billion level without increases in 
state and local taxes. While the road 
has been cleared for such augmenta- 
tion of federal grant-in-aid support of 
required public services in the states 
and localities, the journey is not with- 
out its hazards. Grant appropriation 
processes are far from automatic. 

A relatively favorable fiscal outlook 
for the period ahead reflects a series 
of demographic and program factors, 
including (a) the slackened rate of 
growth of school-age population; (b) 
the slowir g down of the rate of in- 
crease in highway construction as the 
inter-state system reaches completion; 
(c) the continuing drop-off in the rate 
of utilization of public hospitals, both 
mental hospitals and general hospitals, 
as voluntary health insurance expands 
and the national Medicare program 
comes into operation; and (d) the 
acceleration of the rate of decline of 
old-'»ge assistance case loads, as more 
of aged gain protection under the 
national social insurance program. 

There are offsetting factors at work 
as well, including accommodation of 
public colleges and universities to the 
growth in enrollments and at the same 
time to improvement of the quality of 
education. And new programs have* 
been initiated, including the attack on 
poverty, the broadened program of 
regional economic growth, and the 



necessary expansion of the various 
programs designed to make our cities 
desirable places in which to live and 
to work. 

We have projected taxes of states 
and localities to reach $70 billion by 
1970 and, together with fees and 
charges, total revenue from their own 
sources to reach $85 billion, an 
amount almost 70 percent above base- 
year 1962 levels and 45 percent above 
1963-64 levels. 

State-by-state revenue-expenditure 
ratios as projected for 1970 ..jflect the 
relative fiscal pressures on the indus- 
trial and on the agricultural states. 
In the past seven years the tax effort 
of the two most populous hi^-income 
states has increased more than has that 
of the low-income states, and the out- 
look is for further disparity. 

The projections of both expenditures 
and taxes are closely tied to a national 
economic model for 1970. Assumed 
was a growth of gross national product 
to $864 billion by 1970, with unem- 
ployment at a 4-percent rate, a growth 
in real product of 4.1 percent per year, 
and a rise in prices of 1.5 percent per 
year. 

Recent gains in employment and in 
gross product indicate a sharper rise 
than we assumed on the average. Ac- 
cordingly, in an effort to make a rough 
adjustment of both tax revenues and 
expenditures to take account of the 
growth experience during the past 
three quarters, we selected another 
economic model, one that assumes a 
3-percent unemployment rate, a some- 
what higher productivity gain (vrith- 
out any offsetting reductions in hours 
of work) and a gross national product 
of $918 bilUon for 1970. 

Taxes at this gross national product 
level are projected to amount to almost 
$5 billion more — to reach about $75 
billion — and charges to amount to 



$1 billion more, bringing about a 
total for general revenues from “own” 
sources of $91 billion. Because of 
higher competitive wage and salary 
levels, state and local general expendi- 
tures with the same extensions in scope 
and quality would reach not $108 bil- 
lion but $115 billion. The spread on 
a nationwide basis between revenues 
and expenditures would be widened. 
However, if federal aids in the amount 
projected augment states’ and locali- 
ties’ own revenues, the general fiscal 
outlook would continue to be favorable 
for meeting public-service require- 
ments. 

It should be emphasized that the 
projections at both the $864 billion 
GNP level and the $918 bUUon GNP 
level are not projections of expendi- 
tures for a “desirable” or even “nec- 
essary” standard of public services. 
Our task was a more circumscribed 
one; namely, to project state and local 
expenditures within a framework of 
economic assumptions that would re- 
flect past state and local governmental 
performance, changes in public bene- 
ficiary loads, and the expansion that 
appears to be in the offing as a con- 
sequence 'tf current national policy dis- 
cussions. 

A pricing of “needs” for public serv- 
ices and facilities could result in a 
higher expenditure total and a different 
pattern of expenditure among func- 
tions and regions. A clearer identifica- 
tion of program goals that is implicit 
in program budgeting would facilitate 
such measurement of the price of pub- 
lic services on a needs basis. 

Research Tasks 

One research task is to identify costs 
and benefits of public services so that 
specific program measures are related 
to a general “bundle of investments in 
people.” We need to know consider- 
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ably more than we do; for example, 
the combinations of education, health, 
and welfare services that will most 
effectively and efficiently enlarge the 
productive capacity of people and the 
effectiveness of their consumption out- 
lays. Paths to investment in human 
beings are many. The efficiency added 
per one dollar of allocated resource 
undoubtedly varies, depending on the 
combination of public services that be- 
comes available. 

Moreover, research is urgently need- 
ed to permit some evaluation of the 
time-cost trade-off in public spending. 
For example, by spending far more 
now on education of the culturally dis- 
advantaged, subsequent outlays for 
education may be reduced. To take 
another example, let us ask over what 
period of time can we deal with chil- 
dren’s dental problems so as to avoid 
incurring additional costs of $1 billion, 
$2 billion, or more in work time lost by 
the adult population? Health practi- 
tioners know for some specific diseases, 
such as hookworm, budget allocations 
for control measures among a popula- 
tion group, spread over a period, let 
us say for 20 percent of the population 
in each of five years, will, at the end, 
yield no return; reinfection will occur 
just as fast as the disease control work 
progresses. But with many other dis- 
ease control and program areas we 
know very little about these time-cost 
trade-offs. Application of epidemiolog- 
ical methods to public-service prob- 
lems may help to provide a sounder 
basis for decision-making. 

Implementation Processes 

Thus, technology is changing the 
structure of public programs. The ap- 
plication of scientific techniques to 
governmental affairs is leading to 



questioning of the basic assumptions 
underlying public program design and 
arrangements. As a consequence, in- 
novations in public programming are 
likely to be accelerated. How do we 
best preserve institutional stability in 
an unstable world, and achieve at the 
same time an optimum rate of change? 
Fortunately, we are learning some- 
thing about the processes of communi- 
cation and implementation of ideas. 
An example drawn from the field of 
education is most striking. Two years 
ago. Dr. James B. Conant wrote in his 
Shaping Educational Policy: 

Let me be bold and make a suggestion for 
a possible way by v'hich the road to the 
development of a nationwide educational 
policy might be opened up. Let the fifty 
states, or at least fifteen to twenty of the 
more populous states, enter into a compact 
for the creation of an "Interstate Commis- 
sion for Planning a Nationwide Educational 
Policy".' 

By 1965, a Planning Conference 
for the Compact for Education met in 
Kansas City and approved an agree- 
ment set forth in a Compact document 
to be transmitted to the states; the 
National Governors’ Conference 
unanimously adopted a resolution of 
endorsement, as did the National Leg- 
islative Conference. As of March 1966, 
16 states have adopted the Compact 
agreement. Whatever one’s view of the 
idea, the time interval between the 
proposal and the present stage of im- 
plementation is something of a record 
in public policy. It was the combina- 
tion of an idea, the energy and com- 
petence of a Terry Sanford, former 
Governor of North Carolina, and the 
necessary foundation financial support 
that made it possible. 
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The Compact for Education 

Ronald D. Moskowitz 



When I worked with Governor 
Brown, I was amazed at how much 
of a governor’s job centered on edu- 
cation. Governor Brown once told me 
that when he looked at all of the 
various kinds of problems that crossed 
his desk each day, when he studied 
and analyzed them, and evaluated what 
could be done to solve them, the an- 
swer almost always came down to one 
word: education. 

Education may not be the cure-all 
for every human dilemma, but it is 
usually the beginning of the cure. And 
that is why, among all of the matters 
that came to his attention, none was 
of more concern to him than educa- 
tion. That is why it has had his top 
priority since he took office in 1959 . 

I also learned that Governor Brown 
is not alone in his concern about edu- 
cation. It is shared today by every 
governor in the United States. It is 
not a secret that politicians all depend 
on polls to a great degree to find out 
what concerns the public. And a 
recent Gallup Poll showed that the im- 
provement of education is the first con- 
cern of the vast majority of Americans 
today. This is good. This concern has 
helped move education into a happier, 
healthier climate than ever before. 

But concern is not enough. It must 
lead to more progress and improve- 
ment. To achieve this improvement, 
our education industry must be almost 
completely retooled. 
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The job is so mammoth that it 
simply cannot be done by educators 
alone. For years, now, any major im- 
provement that has taken place in pub- 
lic education has been a cooperative 
venture between education leaders and 
political leaders. The reason is simple. 
The taxpayers pay the bills for public 
education. The great majority of that 
tax money is administered, however, 
not by the educators, but by the poli- 
ticians, whom the taxpayers have 
elected. Since almost every really ma- 
jor improvement in education takes 
major tax expenditures, it just stands 
to reason that improvements in public 
education must take place through the 
cooperative efforts of educators, legis- 
lators, and governors. 

An educator can have a great idea 
for improving education. But if he does 
not have the money to back it, he 
might well never have had the idea.' 
That is why I have been constantly 
amazed at those educators whose 
theme song is “Let’s keep politics out 
of education.” If educators were truly 
successful in keeping all politics out of 
education, the only predctable result 
would be continuation of status quo. 

For as long as there li as been public 
education in the United States, educa- 
tion has been the child of politics. For 
too long in some states it has been the 
stepchild. But this is changing. In fact, 
it has already changed. For the first 
time in America, everyone realizes that 
good education is necessary to the sur- 
vival of this counter. So I do not think 
you will ever again find the governor 
of a state playing stepfather to public 
education. 
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Education is the major plank in al- 
most every governor’s campaign plat- 
form today. The politician needs the 
educator as much as the educator has 
always needed the politician. This is 
what Conant found as he toured the 
United States evaluating our current 
efforts in public education. Therefore, 
in his latest book, Shaping Educational 
Policy,^ he suggested that the political 
and educational leaders in each state 
form a partnership for the betterment 
of education, and that the states form 
a similar partnership among them- 
selves. 

Conant said that this country was 
too diverse to ever want or have a 
national educational policy with a cen- 
tralized office and one national educa- 
tion policy for all. But he also pointed 
out that education was too important 
today to be left to the unconnected 
efforts of local leaders or the uncoordi- 
nated efforts of state leaders. What was 
needed, he said, was not a national 
educational policy, but a nationwide 
educational policy. Let me assure you 
that this was more than just some 
fancy semantics. There is a real dif- 
ference. 

A national educational policy would 
be handed down from one centralized 
authority, whereas a nationwide educa- 
tional policy would be developed by 
the states themselves. So Conant sug- 
gested that the states do just that — de- 
velop a nationwide educational policy 
by joining together into a legal com- 
pact each state’s top educators and 
each state’s top politicians. 

The book appeared just as Governor 
Terry Sanford of North Carolina was 
going out of office. Governor S anf ord 
was already deeply involved at that 
time with a foundation-supported ven- 
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ture called a Study of American States, 
which was design^ to offer recommen- 
dations for strengthening state govern- 
ment. 

He had already discovered that the 
chief job of every state was education. 
He knew that it was the one area of 
interest that the Constitution of the 
United States had specifically left to 
the states. And he saw in Conant’s sug- 
gestion a ready-made way to strength- 
en state government. And so he eager- 
ly took Conant’s idea and ran with it. 

Using other foundation funds, he 
decided to find out if there was accept- 
ance among the educational and politi- 
cal leaders of each state for such a 
Compact. Several large fact-finding 
meetings were held and the consensus 
at each was to proceed. 

Late last summer. Governor Sanford 
invited state and territorial governors 
to an organizational meeting in Kpsas 
City on September 29-30. He expected 
that 18 or 20 states would send the 
delegations he had requested. You can 
imagine his joy when every state and 
territory showed up eager to learn 
more about the Compact. 

Governor Sanford also hoped that 
the Kansas City Relegations might 
again reach a consensus to proceed. 
They did. They gave him a green light 
and told him to set up the Compact. 
Nineteen governors appeared person- 
ally at the meeting, and most of them 
left with Governor Sanford declara- 
tions of intention to support the new 
Compact. 

An interim steering committee 
headed by Governor John Chafee of 
Rhode Island and composed of 10 
governors and 20 educators and leg- 
islators was elected. The committee 
was asked to keep organizational efforts 
going until the Compact was accepted 
by 10 states and became legally oper- 
able. 
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The first meeting of the interim 
steering committee was held last De- 
cember in New York City. The com- 
mittee arranged for the hiring of the 
initial staff and took care of other 
organizational details necessary to help 
guide the new organization through its 
first months. 

The states came in slowly at first. 
By January, there were only six. But 
by mid-February, the 10 states neces- 
sary to make the Compact legally op- 
erable had signed up: Arkansas, the 
Virgin Islands, Hawaii, New Jersey, 
Minnesota, Illinois, Texas, New Hamp- 
shire, New Mexico, and Rhode Island. 

There was a little trouble about who 
was going to be Number Ten. Both 
Governor Chafee of Rhode Island and 
Governor Campbell of New Mexico 
wanted the honor of being the tenth 
member state which made the Compact 
legally operable. They both knew that 
their bills were making the same prog- 
ress through their respective legisla- 
tures and, in fact, were each trying to 
make sure that the other came in first 
as the ninth state. 

As it would happen, the bills reached 
the governors’ desks the same day, 
and each called in to find out if the 
other signed. I was confronted with 
my first crisis. But, with Solomon-like 
wisdom, I solved the entire matter very 
quickly. I simply arranged for the two 
governors to sign simultaneously as 
they talked together by telephone. 

I should point out that what started 
simply as a way of getting two gover- 
nors off my back turned into a top- 
notch publicity gimmick. Stories — and 
even pictures about the joint signing — 
made papers all over the country. 

Last week, when the steering com- 
mittee met again — this time in Santa 
Fe, New Mexico — ^20 states had joined 
the Compact. And today, as I address 
you here, 23 states have joined. 



We are confident that by the time 
the full Commission holds its first offi- 
cial meeting in Chicago next June, 
more than a majority of the 54 states 
and territories will be members. 

The states, other than the first 10 
I mentioned earlier, which have now 
joined are Oregon, Ohio, Idaho, Wy- 
oming, Washington, Vermont, West 
Virginia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Alaska, 
Maryland, and South Carolina. There 
is good representation from every geo- 
graphical part of the United States — 
New England, the East Coast, the 
South, the Middle West, the Mountain 
States, the Southwest, and the Far 
West. 

I should also point out that it is 
now (mly a year and a half since Dr. 
Conant published his idea for the 
Compact. The idea has developed with 
remarkable speed. I attribute this to 
two things: (a) the effort which Gov- 
ernor Sanford has put forth, and (b) 
the interest and general acceptance of 
the idea by the vast majority of politi- 
cal and educational leaders in America. 

This, very speed, however, has scared 
some people. Frankly, most educators, 
especially many in higher education, 
are not used to moving so rapidly. 
This speed has brought distrust in 
some camps. But this distrust is rap- 
idly being dispelled as the organization 
develops. 

Perhaps the chief thing which has 
scared some university and college 
presidents is the fear that they might 
lose some of their long- and hard- 
fought-for independence from political 
maneuverings into academic freedom, 
curriculum content, and so forth. They 
fear that their long-established decla- 
ration of independence from politics 
might be shattered by the declaration 
of interdependence wMch the educators 
and politicians pledged at Kansas City. 
These fears are groundless. 



The Compact for Education will 
have no policy-making authority. It 
does not want any. If it had such 
authority, it would defeat its own 
purposes. The Compact is being de- 
signed not to dictate policy, but to 
suggest alternative solutions to press- 
ing problems shared by all the states. 
With many of these problems, there 
may not be any one best way for each 
state — ^with its own peculiar financial 
and population problems — to solve 
them. Some ways will be better than 
others. And our job will be to list 
those best solutions. 

Let us be specific for a moment. 
When the steering committee met last 
week, it voted to recommend that the 
full commission initiate five studies 
at its June meeting. One of the first 
problems we plan to study will be 
how the states should establish or 
expand systems of community or junior 
colleges. There already seems to be 
general agreement across the land that 
every citizen should have the oppor- 
tunity to go to school through the 
fourteenth grade if he so desires, just 
as he once did only through the eighth, 
and then through the twelfth grade. 

California’s 76 junior colleges are 
set up so that each one offers both 
academic and vocational work. Grad- 
uates then transfer to either a state 
college, a university campus, or a 
private school if they decide they want 
to continue their work. Indiana’s 
junior colleges are part of the univer- 
sity system. Other states offer still 
other methods and systems. 

The Compact will look at every state 
and territory, study what each one is 
doing, and make alternative recom- 
mendations to the member states as a 
whole. For instance, the recommenda- 
tions may say that generally a 
university-connected junior college sys- 
tem is the best for ^1 states, or only 



for large states. Or, it may offer other 
recommendations for states with less 
than two million population or less 
than a certain per-capita wealth. 

What each state does about those 
recommendations, however, will be 
entirely up to the individual state itself. 
Even if it rejects the recommendations 
that are designed for it, the state will 
certainly have benefited to some de- 
gree by having the thinking of those 
experts who researched the problem 
and by knowing immediately what each 
state has done to solve its problem in 
this area. 

Another of the five problems the 
steering committee selected to recom- 
mend for study is financing elementary 
and secondary education. This study 
was chosen because the steering com- 
mittee realized that the level of effort 
by the states varies tremendously. 
Some states provide over 70 percent 
of the total funds for education in the 
state, while in others, the local govern- 
ments provide the largest share. The 
committee knew, also, that while the 
federal government is doing more now 
than ever before, it is inevitable that 
this participation in public education 
will increase. All of these factors, 
therefore, pointed to a need for an 
extensive look at school finance. 

So, the steering committee recom- 
mended to the full commission that it 
institute a project to study the various 
methods used by states to finance edu- 
cation and to determine the effective- 
ness of these methods as they apply 
to the variety of problems and condi- 
tions peculiar to a state. 

The committee also recommended 
that the study include a recommenda- 
tion about alternative methods by 
which states of various sizes, popula- 
tion, and wealth can best provide 
financial support for elementary and 
secondary education. 
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The study ydll include an examina- 
tion of the variety of federal financing 
programs such as the Heller Plan, state 
tax credit, and others. 

The Compact hopes to be more 
than an information office, offering the 
states facts and figures on what each 
state is doing in any given area. It 
hopes to be more than a consultant 
to the states by making recommenda- 
tions on how to do their jobs better. 
It also hopes to serve as a strong 
voice of the states upward to the fed- 
eral government — to help tell the 
federal government what type of fed- 
eral aid to education the states want, 
and how they want it admiriistered. 

Right now, there are more than SO 
voices. We hope to represent the united 
voices of the states. Such a consensus 
is being actively sought by the federal 
government. The federal government 
also wants nothing more than to see 
the states themselves take a more ac- 
tive leadership role in education. 

I am sure many of you read on Oc- 
tober 15, 1965, what Francis Keppel, 
at the time U.S. Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation, said in a speech in Detroit; 

In the long run nothing that we in edu- 
cation can do, whether in Washington or 
anywhere else, can be more important than 
strengthening the capacity of our States to 
respond to the educational needs of our 
time. In education we look to the States not 
merely as a matter of law or precedent but 
as a matter of practical soundness and ne- 
cessity. In this Nation of SO states with vast 
and independent enterprises for education, 
the Federal Government can help as a part- 
ner, but only as a partner — and a somewhat 
junior partner at that. 

We look to the federal government 
as a junior partner in education, a part- 
ner in shaping a new and better na- 
tionwide educational policy. 

To strengthen the capacity of the 
states to meet the needs of our time 
in education, there just had to be 



something like the Compact for Edu- 
cation. I have already made it clear 
that a single policy of education is not 
desirable in this country. I have tried 
to make it equally clear, however, that 
unconnected state and local efforts rep- 
resent the other extreme, and they, too, 
are not desirable. 

The Compact is the happy medium. 
It will study problems. It will recom- 
mend alternate solutions to those prob- 
lems. The states will have the benefit 
of the Compact’s advice and recom- 
mendations, but the final policy deci- 
sion on any given subject will be left 
to the individual state to make. 

The educational policies of one state 
are no longer i matter of concern to 
that state alone. They are increasingly 
of concern to every other state. The 
United States has a mobile population. 
The U.S. Census of 1960 showed that, 
in that year, almost 12 percent of the 
population lived in a state other than 
the one they had lived in five years 
previously. Furthermore, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics studies show that un- 
employed workers have an even higher 
mobility than those who are employed. 

From this, it becomes clear that the 
educational practice of one state affects 
all others. Every state must know what 
is going on in the educational estab- 
lishments of every other state, what 
policies are being proposed, what vari- 
ous educational innovations are being 
tried, and which are successful. 

It is senseless for a child to move 
from one state to another, only to find 
he has to be moved back a grade, or 
take the work he had last year over 
again, simply because he crossed a 
state line. 

Therefore, the Compact is highly ac- 
ceptable to all of the states. The less 
progressive states want membership so 
that their standard can be raised. The 
more progressive states want member- 
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ship so that the new students who 
move into their states will be of a 
higher quality. 

The Compact will serve as a forum 
for discussion. You cannot imagine 
how impressive it is to hear educa- 
tors, legislators, and governors seated 
around the same table discussing their 
common problems in education. 

It will serve as a mechanism for 
research not now carried on, a clearing- 
house for information, a communica- 
tion device to the federal government. 

It will not be a policy-maker. It will 
not start a drive toward uniformity 
in American education though it will 
attempt to set nationwide minimum 
standards. It will not attack or curtail 
federal aid to education or federal ac- 
tivity. It will not compete with, re- 
place, or make obsolete the current 
voluntary associations or national and 
regional organizations in education. 

It started as an idea, an idea by the 
foremost critic in American education 



today, James Bryant Conant. That idea 
was developed by the man who has 
become known as the education gov- 
ernor of the United States, Terry 
Sanford. It was first financed by a 
foundation which had as its director a 
man who constantly searches for ideas, 
John Gardner, a man who today is Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and is still searching for ideas. 

Last week, as Dr. Conant watched, 
the steering committee chose its first 
executive director, Wendell Pierce, Su- 
perintendent of the Cincinnati Public 
Schools, and a man who is known for 
his search for new ideas to solve old 



problems. \ 

The Compact has had an illustrious j| 

beginning. I sincerely believe that this 
new partnership between the educa- j 

tional and political forces of the states 
will, by continuing to search for new 
ideas, find answers for the many edu- 
cational problems of today which must 



be solved. 
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Promoting a Better Understanding 
of Education 



Loyd L. Turner 



Your conference theme reminds me 
that last summer I attended an invita- 
tional conference in Denver sponsored 
by the National School Boards Asso- 
ciation which, among other things, 
arrived at this terse consensus: Educa- 
tion is a local function, a state re- 
sponsibility, and a federal concern. 

My subject is “Toward a Better 
Understanding of Education.” The 
best way to get there from here is 
through public relations and communi- 
cation. Why? Because communication 
leads to understanding. And under- 
standing leads to broader public sup- 
port, and broader support leads to 
progress in education. 

I would like to make quite clear 
that I consider public relations and 
communication no less important in 
education than in industry. As a mat- 
ter of fact, public relations is probably 
more important in education because 
progress in public education is so di- 
rectly related to public opinion. 

Fortunately, more and more educa- 
tors are beginning to realize this and 
are beginning to do something about 
it. So are governors. The governor of 
Texas, for instance, early this year 

Mr. Turner is Assistant to the President of 
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named a 15-member Committee on 
Public School Education to conduct 
a three-year “pervasive inquiry into 
every facet of Texas public elementary 
and secondary education.” 

The days are about gone — and it’s 
high time — ^when school boards and 
school superintendents could get away 
with telling the public only what they 
thought the public ought to know. The 
schools belong to the public — not to 
the school board and not to the super- 
intendent — and the public has a right 
to know what is happening in them. 

The schools cannot move any faster 
than public opinion will permit; so an 
informed public is a prerequisite to 
progress. If, as a board member, you 
try to lead too fast, you will not be 
re-elected. If, as a superintendent, you 
try to lead too fast, you will be fired. 

Changes come slowly in public edu- 
cation, perhaps too slowly, but good 
boards of education and good superin- 
tendents can help to accelerate this 
rate of change. 

Most of the 137,000 school-board 
members in the United States, like 
most of the 2,000,000 teachers, are 
good, a few are bad, and some are in- 
different. Theirs is a great responsi- 
bility, for they deal with a parent’s 
most precious possessions, his chil- 
dren and his pocketbook. 
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Chicago, or Fort Worth, or Any- 
where, U.S.A., can have just as good 
a school system as it wants — and not 
one bit better. 

Some of my friends wonder why I 
read so much about education, and 
why I regularly attend the state and 
national conventions of school admin- 
istrators and school-board members. 
The answer is simply that I, and an 
increasing number of school-board 
members, believe that one of the func- 
tions of a school board is leadership, 
and it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
lead without being informed. A good 
school board will lead the public in 
demanding higher educational levels in 
its district and state. Board members 
have as much responsibility as any- 
body — and more responsibility than 
most people — for building broader 
support, fuller understanding, and 
deeper commitment to education. 

I do not say this because I should, 
but because I believe it. If it had not 
been for education, I would have had 
to go back to the farm after World 
War II. That would not have been 
easy, because there were not many 
farms left, and I did not come from 
a farm in the first place. 

I did attend high school in a small 
town in the midst of the depression — 
which my daughter considers a myth. 
I have told heir how tough it was in 
those days (the early 1930’s), and how 
I had to walk to school hip-deep 
through the snow. Do you know what 
she said to me recently? “Dad, the 
older you get, the farther you lived 
from school, and the deeper the snow 
drifts get.” 

You know, as well as I, that public 
interest in education has increased tre- 
mendously in recent years. This has 
resulted in a lot of criticism of public 
education, some enlightened and some 
not so enlightened. In the years ahead, 



there is going to be more interest in, 
criticism of, and controversy surround- 
ing education than many educators 
would like. But they have little choice 
if they stay in the profession. It is 
like the inveterate poker player, who 
knew the game was crooked, but it 
was the only game in town. 

This is not a time for educators 
with their feet in the past, their hands 
on the status quo, and their eyes on 
retirement. Neither is it a time for 
educators more interested in avoiding 
controversy than in providing an up-to- 
date education for the boys and girls 
in their state and their school district. 

I shall not insult your intelligence 
by attempting a one-sentence defini- 
tion of what school public relations is, 
but I shall tell you what it does. It 
seeks to bring about a harmony of 
understanding between the school and 
the public it serves and upon whose 
good will it depends. This calls for a 
two-way flow of ideas between school 
and community. School public rela- 
tions should be a systematic, contin- 
uing series of activities for educating 
people in a community on the purposes 
of the school — ^its programs, its accom- 
plishments, and its problems. 

Purely as background to my re- 
marks, I should tell you that the Fort 
Worth Independent School District has 
an annual budget of about $30 mil- 
lion, covers 180 square miles, employs 
4,700 people, and enrolls 77,000 pu- 
pils in 114 schools. 

We do not have the answers to all 
of the public relations problems in ed- 
ucation, and we do not claim to. If 
any of you know of a handy-dandy 
do-it-yourself kit for handling public 
relations, I should like to buy one. In 
fact, I should like to obtain the South- 
west distributorship. 

I shall not bore you by reciting all 
of the things which we do on the pub- 



lie rclaiions front in Fort Worth to 
promote a better understanding of ed- 
ucation, but I should like to mention 
two or three. 

Our board meetings arc always open 
and arc always covered by the press. 
All official actions of the board are 
taken in public. Open meetings encour- 
age trust and stimulate confidence in 
the school system. 

We devote quite a bit of time, effort, 
and money to the preparation and dis- 
tribution of an eight-page monthly 
publication called the Superintendent's 
Journal, because it is the single most 
important communication with all of 
our employees. 

We also devote time and effort each 
year to promoting Public School Week 
as part of the state-wide effort to get 
citizens into the public schools to see 
firsthand what is going on. We have 
led the state in number of visitors 15 
times in the 16 years that the week 
has been observed. During this week 
we distribute 60,000 special full-color 
brochures telling the school story. 

It is hard to measure the results of 
these and other public relations activ- 
ities, because public relations is largely 
an intangible. But I can cite you one 
very tangible result. Our most recent 
bond election, calling for the issuance 
of $27.2 million in bonds to build 17 
air-conditioned schools passed by a 
7-to-l ratio at a time when many 
school bond elections around the na- 
tion were being shot down at the polls. 

In public schools as in industry, 
public relations should begin at home. 
The einployees of the school system — 
the principals, the teachers, the sec- 
retaries, the custodians, and all the 
rest — are the school system’s most im- 
portant public. A close second are the 
pupils, followed by the parents, and 
then taxpayers in general. (You know 
what taxpayers are — they work for the 



government but do not have to take 
a civil service exam.) 

Teachers, in my opinion, arc the 
most important single factor in good 
school-community relations, regardless 
of whether they realize it or whether 
their principals ever told them so. 
Without them, it would be difficult to 
achieve a better understanding of edu- 
cation. When public relations in a 
school system rests on a foundation of 
sound classroom accomplishment, it 
is like a house built on a rock. Storms 
of ill-founded criticism will not over- 
whelm it. 

Teachers have access to the most di- 
rect line of communication — pupils. 
Teachers are not teachers by day and 
public relations agents by night. They 
are necessarily both at the same time. 

I am just enough of an optimist to 
believe that many teachers are begin- 
ning to carry their share of the public 
relations load. (I am not as overly 
optimistic, though, as the remark at- 
tributed to General Custer: “Men, let’s 
not take any prisoners.”) 

More and more teachers are realiz- 
ing that today’s pupils are tomorrow’s 
taxpayers, FTA leaders, legislators, 
school-board members, or other influ- 
ential persons in the community and 
state. Schools that serve these pupils 
well can depend on their continued 
loyalty and support. 

The knowledge explosion, coupled 
with the population explosion, will re- 
quire more teachers and better teach- 
ers. They will have to teach better and 
they will have to teach more. Obvious- 
ly, we shall have to pay teachers more 
in order to attract and keep them. 
Good teachers, probably more than 
good school boards, make good 
schools, although it is hard to imagine 
one without the other. 

Mention of the knowledge explosion 
brings to mind the major changes now 
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taking place in public education. We 
cannot achieve — and we certainly can- 
not help others to achieve — a better 
understanding of education unless we 
take note of these changes. 

1. One of the biggest changes of all 
is the knowledge explosion. Nowhere 
is this explosion dramatized better than 
in Schools for the Sixties, a National 
Education Association report, which 
many of you have probably read. This 
report proposes that if the accelerating 
growth in knowledge be plotted against 
a time line ranging from the birth of 
Christ to the present, “the first dou- 
bling of knowledge occuned in 1750, 
the second in 1900, the third in 1950, 
and the fourth only ten years later, 
I960”! 

Another indicator of this knowledge 
explosion is the fact that 90 percent 
of the scientists who ever lived are 
alive today. Here is a further indica- 
tion: 75 percent of the people working 
in industry 10 years from now will be 
making products not yet invented or 
discovered. 

2. The federal government will get 
more and more involved in education. 
Even those who dislike the idea — and 
their name is legion — may resignedly 
come to the conclusion that when fed- 
eral aid is inevitable, they should relax 
and enjoy it. Local school boards con- 
ceivably could be flattened beneath a 
federally financed steamroller, making 
local control of schools the “myth” 
which some professional educators and 
others wish it were. 

Federal financial support of educa- 
tion is older than the Constitution — 
which, interestingly enough, does not 
mention education. But federal finan- 
cial support of education in the past 
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has been modest. It is now becoming 
massive. 

The role of the federal pivemment 
in public education has increased more 
than 20-fold since World War II. 
There are at least 40 federal agencies 
directly or indirectly involved in fi- 
nancing education. 

The Elementary and Secondary Ed- 
ucation Act of 1965 represents the 
greatest single commitment ever made 
by the federal government for the im- 
provement of education/ 

Federal aid to education is not an 
issue — it is a fact. Federal aid to ed- 
ucation is here — ^by the billions — ^re- 
gardless of whether you like it or I 
like it. 

3. The areas oj education that will 
receive the most emphasis in the next 
five years are preschool education, vo- 
cational and technical training, and 
adult education. 

In re preschool education: Recent 
research indicates that intelligence is 
more susceptible to development than 
was formerly supposed, if the devel- 
opment is started early enough. You 
know about the Yale professor’s suc- 
cess in teaching three-year-olds to read. 

In re vocational and technical train- 
ing: Fifty years ago common laborers 
outnumbered professional workers 3 to 
1; today that ratio has been reversed. 

High schools, which traditionally 
have been oriented toward the college- 
bound, must do a better job of educat- 
ing the non-college-bound, equipping 
them with marketable skills. We hope 
the stigma attached to vocational edu- 
cation will gradually disappear. If so, 
the ugly duckling, vocational educa- 
tion, may well become a white swan 
before this century ends. 

Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, John W. Gardner, put the 
problem this way: 
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The society which scorns excellence in 
plumbing because plumbing is a humble ac- 
tivity and tolerates shoddiness in philosophy 
because it is an exalted activity will have 
neither good plumbing nor good philosophy. 
Neither its pipes nor its theories will hold 
water.® 

In re adult education: There are 
over 16,000,000 elderly persons in the 
United States who are retiring earlier 
and living longer than their forebears. 
(Every 20 seconds some American 
reaches age 65.) Another reason for 
the upsurge in adult education is our 
shorter working day, resulting in in- 
creased time for leisure. There are 
8,000,000 “functional” illiterates in 
the United States; one-half of all adult 
Americans have not finished high 
school; and one million more young 
people are dropping out — or being 
pushed out — each year. 

4. The number of school districts 
will decrease, and the number of com- 
munity (junior) colleges will increase. 

More and more small school dis- 
tricts, in my opinion, will grudgingly 
admit that they cannot provide a first- 
class education for their children, and 
this will lead to mergers. Local boards 
should provide leadership for their 
communities so that decisions on 
school district structure will be based 
on e<lucation, excellence, and efficiency 
rather than on economy, politics, or 
expediency. 

There are more than 700 community 
colleges in the country today, and I 
expect the number to double in my 
lifetime. 

California leads the nation in two- 
year colleges, but many other states, 
notably Florida and Texas, are rapidly 
increasing the number of their junior 
colleges. Florida’s goal is to have a 
junior college within commuting dis- 
tance of every citizen, and it is not far 

‘Gardner, John W. ''Quality in Higher Educa- 
tion.” NEA Journal 47: 364; September 1958. 



from that goal. There are 31 public 
junior colleges in Texas, and several 
more are under construction, including 
multi-campus two-year colleges in 
Dallas and Fort Worth. 

5. The population explosion and 
population mobility will create major 
problems for public education. Some 
people think of the population explo- 
sion as China’s problem or India’s 
problem, but it is also a problem in 
the United States. A case in point is 
the formation a year ago of a Popu- 
lation Crisis Committee, a private 
group headed by a former senator. 

It is not just a problem of too many 
people; it is also a problem of too 
many people in certain age groups and 
in particular places. 

Since 1945 the United States has 
added to its population as many per- 
sons (54,000,000) as now live in the 
United Kingdom. Nearly all of this 
growth has been in the suburbs. By 
the year 2,000, there will be nearly 
400,000,000 Americans, and 80 per- 
cent of them will live in cities. 

A current news magazine estimates 
that within 35 years the United States 
will have to build as many urban 
homes, highways, and facilities (in- 
cluding schools) as it has built since 
the Pilgrims landed. 

Twenty percent of American fami- 
lies move every year. (If you have not 
moved in the last five years, you have 
missed your turn.) Family stability 
arising out of long residence in one 
town or city is about gone. Under 
these conditions it is difficult for peo- 
ple to develop a community feeling or 
a deep interest in their public schools. 

The family is no longer the simple, 
primary group it used to be. An inter- 
generational conflict is taking place 
between adults and children, and it is 
widening, with various implications 
for the public schools. 
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TKcre *»re numerous other changes 
taking place which will affect public 
education; for instance, the civil rights 
movement, teachers’ efforts to partici- 
pate to sonte degree in decision- 
making, and continued acceleration in 
technology and automation. This bare 
mention must suffice today because of 
time limitations; but this is by no 
means indicative of the attention which 
these changes will receive in the years 
ahead. 

Meanwhile, back in the classroom, 
as the pace of change quickens, as 
technolo^ becomes more specialized, 
as advertising and propaganda become 
more subtle, and as international prob- 
lems become more intricate, the 
schools will need to give more atten- 
tion to developing in their students the 



competence to understand and to deal 
with such complexities. And educatois 
will need to give more attention to ex- 
plaining to the public why this is so 
?iUd why this is necessary. 

Finding answers to these problems 
and sta5dng abreast of these changes 
will keep all of us busy in the weeks 
and months and years ahead. I hope, 
however, that all of us will find some 
time to promote among the general 
public a better understanding of edu- 
cation and an even greater desire for 
it. If we need an incentive — which is 
unlikely— let us remember H. G. Wells’ 
statement in his Outline of History: 
“Human history becomes more and 
more a race between education and 
catastrophe.” 






State Action for Increased School Support- 
Role of the State Department 

William D. Firman 



Those of us who work in the New 
York State Education Department 
greet the NEA publication, The Rank- 
ings of the States, each spring with 
increasingly mixed emotions. While the 
annual ranking of New York as num- 
ber one in expenditure level brings a 
glow of civic and professional pride as 
well as a sense of expanding accom- 
plishment, it also brings an assurance 
that the telephone will soon be ring- 
ing and that the mail will be flooded 
with inquiries. Similarly, we have 
learned that associations of taxpayers 
will be demanding reductions in ex- 
penditures while those who defend the 
educational budget in the halls of the 
legislature will be seeking objective 
evidence that increasing expenditures 
will result in better quality education. 

Obviously, while caution is advised 
in an interpretation of rankings based 
upon 50 diversified state accounting 
systems, it is probable that a refine- 
ment of the statistics would still place 
New York at or near the top of the 
list. Moreover, this is not a new phe- 
nomenon. New York does spend more 
money for the education of every child 
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than does any other state and it has 
been doing so for decades. 

That this is true, however, does not. 
make our citizens, or governor, or leg- 
islators, or educators less sensitive to 
the statistic. In contrast, it increases 
sensitivity and places an undeniable 
demand upon educational leadership to 
produce the “best” in education with 
economy and efficiency. In the same 
way, it has stimulated the development 
of a comprehensive research and eval- 
uation effort in the State Education 
Department, a program designed to 
improve the objectivity of the decision- 
making function. It is not by accident, 
for example, that New York has pio- 
neered in such programs as the Quality 
Measurement Project, Cost-Quality 
Studies, State-Aided Experimental Pro- 
grams, Program Budgeting, the Center 
on Innovation, School Program Evalu- 
ation, Cooperative Review Service, 
Departmental Programs Evaluation, 
and the like. It was not a “make-work” 
project when we compared the expend- 
iture patterns of schools in New York 
with those of other states having sim- 
ilar characteristics or when we com- 
pared the patterns of high-expenditure 
with low-expenditure schools in our 
state. The Avis claim that when you 
are second best, you try harder is not 
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applicable to the New York State Ed- 
ucation Department in its search for 
quality with efficiency and economy. 

Support Increased Through 
Political Action 

While the Department itself is fre- 
quently the focus of public attention 
in defending the magnitude of expend- 
itures or other related concerns, it t 3 
not the Department which determines 
state fiscal policy. Nor does the Depart- 
ment play a major role of direction 
or participation in the multiplicity of 
politically oriented activities which fre- 
quently precede changes in the school 
finance laws. This important business 
of crystallizing the details of a gen- 
erally acceptable legislative program 
through discussion and compromise, as 
well as the equally important task of 
winning public support for legislative 
and executive action, is left to the 
power structure represented in such or- 
ganizations as the Educational Con- 
ference Board, the Council of School 
Superintendents, the Association of 
School District Administrators, the 
Teachers Association, the PTA, the 
Citizens Committee for the Public 
Schools, the Public Education Associa- 
tion and the Elementary and Secondary 
School Principals Association. It is im- 
portant to note at this point, too, that 
much of the credit for New York’s 
leadership in school support goes to a 
succession of legislators and governors 
who themselves have been convinced 
of the importance of good education. 

This is not to say that the Depart- 
ment does not have its own legislative 
program, for it most assuredly does. 
The development of this program be- 
gins on the day that the preceding 
legislative session ends. It is based 
upon a continuous process of data col- 
lection, analysis, discussion, and re- 
porting. It attains fruition in the form 



of a statement by the Board of Re- 
gents, transmitted to the governor and 
the legislature. It is translated into spe- 
cifics by the introduction of depart- 
mentally sponsored bills. 

The Role of the Education 
Department 

The importance which is attached to 
the Department’s role in improving 
school quality through finance and 
management services is recognized at 
the cabinet level of departmental ad- 
ministration. Here an Associate Com- 
missioner for Educational Finance and 
Management Services with four other 
associate commissioners meet with the 
Commissioner and his Deputy to for- 
mulate and implement all Department 
policies and programs. Clearly, school 
fiscal support is high on the list of 
priorities. 

This Associate Commissioner with 
an assistant commissioner, three direc- 
tors of divisions, two assistant direc- 
tors and a bureau chief together with 
a staff of specialists have responsibility 
for such activities as: 

1. Advising and assisting education- 
al institutions with efficient and eco- 
nomical management of their financial 
and business affairs 

2. Advising and assisting education- 
al institutions with building planning 
as well as the review and approval of 
building plans 

3. Planning, administering, and eval- 
uating state aid programs 

4. Planning and administering fed- 
eral aid programs, including the super- 
vision of school lunch programs and 
the distribution of federally donated 
foods 

5. Procuring and distributing fed- 
eral surplus property 

6. Designing and conducting basic 
research studies on conditions, needs, 
and problems in educational finance. 
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It may be observed from this gen- 
eralized description of departmental 
organization that all activities relating 
to educational fiscal problems are the 
responsibility of a single coordinated 
administrative structure. It is also to 
be noted that the areas of responsi- 
bility include the functions of plan- 
ning, approving, apportioning, and 
evaluating the use of all state and fed- 
eral educational funds. 

With this rather general, inadequate 
description of a truly comprehensive 
plan, program, and administrative 
structure, one which serves its pur- 
poses admirably, I would like to focus 
your particular attention upon the Bu- 
reau of Educational Finance Research. 
It is this unit which, as a part of the 
Division of Educational Finance, has 
responsibility for designing and con- 
ducting basic research studies on the 
conditions, needs, and problems in ed- 
ucational finance. A description of its 
activities and the procedures which it 
employs to serve its purposes reflect 
the Department’s role in fostering ade- 
quate school support. 

The Bureau of Educational 
Finance Research 

The creation of this unit in the de- 
partmental structure, approximately 10 
years ago, was part of an innovative 
design to improve school resource uti- 
lization through qualitative as well as 
quantitative types of analyses. Further- 
more, the new perspective was to be 
from the broad fields of economics and 
public finance rather than from the 
narrow field of school finance alone. 
These changes in structure and per- 
spective have demonstrated their value 
in several significant ways: 

1. School finance research has be- 
come a comprehensive, well-planned, 
full-time, year-round activity rather 



than a sporadic, ill-conceived, non- 
comprehensive response to an imme- 
diate problem or a legislative request. 

2. It has become more than the 
simple counting and reporting of pu- 
pils, dollars, tax rates, expenditures, 
and the like. It now has a qualitative 
as well as a quantitative dimension. 

3. The Bureau has earned the con- 
fidence of all of its clients: the Exec- 
utive Office, the Legislature, the 
Budget Office, the Comptroller’s Of- 
fice, and all of the professional asso- 
ciations which request data, analyses, 
or consultation. The responses which 
are made, with the -help of computers, 
are immediate, accurate, and complete. 

4. It has led to the development, 
understanding, and general use of 
principles in the assessment of pro- 
posals for changes in school finance 
laws. Increasingly, the criteria of ade- 
quacy, adaptability, flexibility, control, 
equity, predictability, administrability, 
and balanced judgment are being un- 
derstood and applied. 

5. A yearly evaluation of the fiscal 
“health” of jdl of the school districts 
of the state provides immediate and 
objective evidence of the strength of 
the system and/or of the need for 
changes. 

Tht Bureau is staffed by an Admin- 
istrator with specialized training and 
experience, a state aid analyst, a senior 
economist, and an economist. Con- 
sultants are also employed temporarily 
for special studies or projects. 

Typically, in addition to the spe- 
cialized informational and consultative 
services which the unit provides, it 
publishes a myriad of reports, the titles 
of which describe the scope and depth 
of research activity: 

State Aid to New York State School 

Districts, 1964-65 

A Public School Finance Program To 
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Meet Emerging Educational Prob- 
lems — 1965 

Balancing Public School Needs for the 
Fiscal Support Program — 1964 
Boards of Cooperative Educational 
Services — 1964 

Education for the Sixties — How Much 
Will it Cost— 1961 

A Series of Guides to State Aid Pro- 
grams in Support of Education 
A Guide to Federal Programs Oper- 
ated by New York State Educational 
Agencies 

Fundamental Structure of Educational 
Finance Problems in New York 
State 

The Effects of the 1962 State Aid Leg- 
islation 

Fiscal Independence of School Systems 
Adult Education — The Relationship of 
Program Development to State Fis- 
cal Policy 

Why People Vote 'Wo” 

Toward a System of Classification of 
School Districts in New York State 

Similarly, some of the special studies 
that have been undertaken are: 

Encouraging School District Reorgani- 
zation Through a Modification of 
Fiscal Policy 

An Analysis of Transportation Aid in 
New York State 

Educational Expenditures in High Ex- 
penditure Districts and Low Expend- 
iture Districts in New York State 
An Analysis of Fiscal Conditions 
Found in Rapidly Growing Districts 
The Effect of Sparsity upon Public 
School Staffing and Expenditures 



A Comparison of Educational Expend- 
itures in New York State with Those 
of Other States Having Similar 
Characteristics 

An Analysis of the Fiscal Condithr 
of the Big Six City School Districts 

In addition to the publication of re- 
ports, the basic data are converted fre- 
quently to multi-colored visuals in 
graphic form for use in departmental 
conferences, seminars with legislators, 
and other activities of an informational 
nature. 

Most of the persons who are cur- 
rently responsible for this program are 
in attendance at this conference: Dr. 
John Polley, Director of the Division 
of Finance; Dr. Michael Capuano, As- 
sistant Director for State Aided Pro- 
grams; Mr. Charles Quinn, Assistant 
Director for Federal Aid Programs; 
Mr. Lloyd Hogan, Chief, Bureau of 
Educational Finance Research; and 
Mr. James Vetro, State Aid Analyst. 

I point this out to you now so that 
if you have further questions about the 
program, or are interested in some of 
the publications you can direct your 
questions or request to them. 

In summary, it has been said here 
that the State Department’s role in im- 
proving school support can be a pow- 
erful one; supportive, but not political. 
The impact of the role has been 
strengthened through an administrative 
arrangement which provides a contin- 
uous flow of meaningful data pro- 
fessionally analyzed, evaluated, and 
competently reported. 
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State Action for Increased School Support- 
Role of the State Education Association 

Elmer S. Crowley 



In 1965 THE Idaho Legislature ap- 
proved one of the most dramatic 
increases for the financing of the pub- 
lic schools in the history of the state — 
and enacted a 3-percent sales tax to 
support its action. This legislative ses- 
sion boosted the public-school ap- 
propriation by 42 percent over the 
previous biennium, nearly tripled cu- 
mulative sick leave, established per- 
manent bonding limits for the school 
districts, and came to grips with the 
problem of tax revision, including the 
enactment of a sales tax. It will go 
down in history as one of the most 
productive sessions in the state. But 
behind this story is the carefully co- 
ordinated action program of the Ida- 
ho Education Association which was a 
major factor in creating the climate for 
a dramatic breakthrough in the financ- 
ing of public education. 

Conservative State 

To fully appreciate what was ac- 
complished, you must know that Idaho 
is a conservative state with a vast 
geographical area (65 percent of which 
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is owned by the federal government), 
a relatively small population, and lim- 
ited resources. It is also a paradox. 
For many years Idaho has paid the 
lowest average salaries in the West and 
has spent the least per child in ADA 
of the 11 Western states, and yet it 
ranks second among the 50 states in 
literacy, fifth in the number of school 
children per 100 adults, and eighth in 
the median years of schooling com- 
pleted by its population 25 years of 
age and older. 

Prelude to Mediocrity 

In 1963 the nation learned of con- 
ditions in our neighboring state of 
Utah because teachers there were 
unitedly militant and sanctions were 
invoked on the state and national 
levels. Had the teachers of our state 
been ready to follow the same course 
of action in 1963, Idaho would have 
shared national headlines with her sis- 
ter state because conditions in Idaho 
were far more deplorable than they 
were in Utah. 

For several years Idaho had been 
falling steadily behind the 10 other 
Western states in average salaries of 
teachers and in the amount spent per 
child. In 1963 the NEA Research Di- 
vision’s Rankings of the States pegged 
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Idaho forty-fourth among the 50 states 
in the percentage of increase in ex- 
penditure per child in ADA during the 
previous decade. By 1965 the state had 
plummeted to the bottom. 

The governor claimed state appro- 
priations had increased 300 percent 
during the decade, and he failed to see 
how our state could be last. The an- 
swer was simple. Idaho had not been 
keeping pace with other states. Need- 
less to say, the pride of many citizens 
was piqued by this view from the bot- 
tom. 

Teacher morale was low and yet the 
profession lacked unity. Within its 
ranks was a mixture of apathy, mili- 
tancy, dedication, and frustration. Un- 
rest in certain portions of the state was 
aggravated by the action in Utah where 
substantial gains made Idaho’s situa- 
tion look even worse. 

In fairness, I must say that our 1963 
session enacted some good educational 
legislation, including the recodification 
of Idaho’s f chool laws, but it lacked 
the political courage and leadership to 
meet the issue of tax revision and ade- 
quate financial support for the public 
schools. The governor bowed to polit- 
ical expediency, and, in his message to 
the legislature, recommended an ap- 
propriation $3 million short of the ac- 
tual amount needed to maintain status 
quo during the ensuing biennium. The 
legislature made a token increase, and 
exceeded the niinimum by $1 million, 
but shortly after it adjourned, the gov- 
ernor ordered a cut-back of 4.8 per- 
cent in the apportionments to major 
state agencies, including the public 
schools. This action was taken when it 
became apparent that state revenue 
measures would be inadequate to meet 
the appropriations. The result was a 
$2 million reduction in authorized state 
funds for elementary and secondary 
education. The amount was made up 



to the school districts by a compen- 
sating levy on local property, but 
nevertheless state support was reduced 
by approximately $2 million while the 
tax burden at the local level was in- 
creased. The president of the Idaho 
School Trustees Association solemnly 
observed that “never was so little wait- 
ed for so long by so many.” 

Constructive Coarse 

Even before the legislature ad- 
journed, conditions had reached crisis 
proportions and hundreds of teachers 
were clamoring for militant action, but 
such a course was ruled out because it 
lacked the support of a. substantial ma- 
jority of teachers. They were frustrated 
but not yet ready to take this step. 

The Association faced the dilemma 
of a divided membership and the ne- 
cessity for developing a course of ac- 
tion which would unite its members 
and at the same time create public 
opinion strong enough to demand a 
breakthrough for increased state sup- 
port for education. 

A number of measures were adopted 
to bring order out of chaos and bridge 
the gap between legislative sessions, 
but that chapter must remain untold 
since my assignment is to focus on the 
campaign which helped establish a cli- 
mate for the breakthrough of 1965. 

The Plan 

The first step in our over-all plan 
called for a study of the public schools 
in Idaho; the second was the adop- 
tion of a seven-point program designed 
to (a) involve the members, (b) cre- 
ate a ground swell of public opinion 
and (c) avoid a Utah-type crisis, if at 
all possible. 

1. Study of Idaho’s public schools — 
For over a year and a half the Idaho 
Education Association had petitioned 
the governor to appoint a blue-ribbon 
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committee to study conditions of the 
public schools in Idaho, but the plea 
fell on deaf ears. The governor was 
not interested. However, when our case 
was presented to Dr. Carr and the Na- 
tional Commission on Professionttl 
Rights and Responsibilities, the NBA 
responded to our request and, in co- 
operation with our state association, 
jointly set up an 18-member study 
committee which completed its work in 
time to lay an advance copy of the 
report on the desk of every member of 
the 1965 Legislature. The press her- 
alded the study as a prelude to a sanc- 
tion, and it may well have been, had 
the 1965 Legislature duplicated the 
niiserable performance of 1963. Find- 
ings of the study teams were pretty 
dismal, and the Report was a contrib- 
uting factor in the 1965 breakthrough. 

2. The seven-point program — In ad- 
dition to the study, the Delegate As- 
seiifbly approved a seven-point pro- 
gram, every point of which demanded 
an investment of time and funds on the 
part of Association members. The plan 
had widespread appeal because it was 
specific and workable. Furthermore, it 
contained a safety valve to deal with 
the situation in the event no ground 
swell of public opinion was forthcom- 
ing. In launching the seven-point pro- 
gram we announced our intention of 
avoiding a Utah-type crisis, but some 
of our more vocal citizens were sus- 
picious. Several newspapers screamed 
that our stated intention was nothing 
more than a thinly veiled threat. One 
paper declared that this kind of im- 
plied coercion was of no service to 
the teachers or to education. Neverthe- 
less, we pressed forward with a vigor- 
ous and successful campai gn . 

Briefly here are the seven points: 

1. Legislative Action Committee — 
An eight-member Legislative Action 
Committee representing the geograph- 



ical regions of the state was to be ap- 
pointed to (a) spearhead a public in- 
formation drive and enlist support for 
the legislative program, (b) work with 
lEA leaders in promoting legislation, 
and (c) recommend a course of ac- 
tion in the event the legislature failed 
to provide adequately for the public 
schools. 

2. Flying squadron — A “flying 
squadron” composed of representa- 
tives of the School Trustees Associa- 
tion, the PTA, and the EEA was to be 
assembled. With the cooperation of 
the Legislative Action Committee the 
“flying squadron” was to conduct area 
meetings with key groups throughout 
the state to acquaint the public with 
the needs of education and the legis- 
lative program. The squadron was not 
expected to fly, but to move quickly 
from community to community armed 
with facts and information. 

3. Political action — ^A more vigor- 
ous execution of the Association’s 
political action program was recom- 
mended. This included (a) analyzing 
the voting record of incumbents, (b) 
holding area meetings to interview 
prospective candidates for the legisla- 
ture and to determine their specific 
views on education, (c) getting-out- 
the-vote campaign, and (d) member 
endorsement and support of candidates 
who were highly favorable toward bet- 
ter education and substantially in- 
creased state support for the public 
schools. (The EEA as an organization 
was not to endorse or support can- 
didates.) 

4. Public relations expert — The 
services of a qualified public relations 
expert were to be secured to help the 
^sociation plan an all-out informa- 
tion program through the communica- 
tions media and to develop strategy. 

5. Public information materials — 
Special materials were to be prepared. 
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pointing up the needs and problems 
of Idaho’s public schools. 

6. Public opinion poll — ^At the ap- 
propriate time a public opinion poll 
was to be conducted by a reputable 
firm to determine public reaction to- 
ward the lEA and sentiment concern- 
ing more adequate school support. 

7. Public information fund — Final- 
ly, a special public information fund 
was to be created through a $5 volun- 
tary contribution from each member 
of the Association. The purpose of the 
fund was to finance projects related to 
the seven-point program. 

Goals Established 

The major legislative goals for 1965 
included (a) an increase of $100 per 
child from state funds, and (b) tax 
revision, including the enactment of 
a 3-percent sales tax to help provide 
the necessary revenue. 

Implementation 

Someone has aptly said that the 
world is made up of willing people — 
some are willing to work and the others 
are v/illing to let them. But the seven- 
point program on which our campaign 
hinged was intended to involve every 
member of the Association and extend 
into every community within the state. 
It gave teachers an opportunity to 
stand up and be counted, to be part 
of the answer or part of the problem, 
and the public was to be deluged with 
an unprecedented flood of information 
about their schools. 

1. Public relations expert hired — 
Our first official act was to hire a pub- 
lic relations counselor who worked 
with us nearly six months, helping im- 
plement our seven-point program. 

With the help of our public rela- 
tions expert we launched a public in- 
formation campaign involving the news 
media well in advance of the 1965 



Legislative session. For 11 months we 
averaged one good crisp news release 
every week. These releases were sent 
to the major wire services, TV and 
radio stations, and to every one of the 
100 newspapers in the state, both 
weekly and daily. The response was 
gratifying. With few exceptions the 
articles were given good play in the 
leading newspapers. Editors who, for 
one reason or another, did not publish 
them at least were kept up to date on 
the facts about education. 

We know that public relations is far 
more than publicity, and under normal 
conditions a continuous flood of ar- 
ticles would be unnecessary, but ow- 
ing to the critical situation this direct 
flow of news was essential. The articles 
helped give visibility to the Association 
and served as a channel for vital infor- 
mation. 

In the main, the success of this phase 
of our program depended on brief, 
carefully written articles with a single 
point. 

2. Campaign symbol adopted — Our 
next major project was to choose a 
symbol which would have a direct re- 
lationship to our campaign and could 
be worn on the coat lapel or blouse of 
each member. A common steel safety 
pin was selected because it was simple, 
inexpensive, and symbolic. It sym- 
bolized our intent to pin down the 
facts about Idaho education and it re- 
minded people of the condition of 
Idaho’s financial structure which we 
maintained was literally pinned to- 
gether. 

The pin project, which was launched 
before the closing of school in the 
spring, stirred up a tremendous reac- 
tion among educators and the public 
alike. Many thought the pin was a good 
idea and labeled it “clever.” Others re- 
sented it. Newspaper editorials were 
even written pro and con. 
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One editorial writer ridiculed it as 
“the latest stunt” of the lEA to dis- 
ckxe the poverty of the Gem State 
public schools, their facilities, and low 
teachers* salaries, and suggested that 
something more intellectual mi^t 
touch off the campaign for better 
school support such as an orderly 
thought-provoking program on educa- 
tion. 

The editor of a neighboring news- 
paper, summing up the purpose of the 
pin, said, “Phooey to the critics and 
more power to the IE A.” He declared; 
“We hope that the safety pin gimmick 
works and that it helps keep the issue 
directly in the forefront of the minds 
of our concerned citizens. Indeed, let 
us pin down the facts about Idaho edu- 
cation,” he said, “then I^'t’s do some- 
thing about it. If the safety pin thing 
will help, we say use it for all it’s 
worth. And if it doesn’t work as in- 
tended, let’s bend the pointed portion 
of it a little farther south and use it 
to another advantage.” 

It did work, and although some 
teachers refused to wear it because 
they considered it to be undignified, it 
became the focal point of our cam- 
paign. Whenever it was seen or dis- 
cussed, either pro or con, it stirred up 
a discussion on the financial needs of 
education. The pin opened the way for 
educators to explain the problems of 
the public schools. Small cards, listing 
four reasons why the pin was being 
worn, were printed and distributed to 
teachers. These proved helpful when 
curious citizens asked; “Why the pin?” 

Even our most severe newspaper 
critics, in ridiculing the pin, found 
space in the same editorial column to 
recognize that the schools were in 
trouble, and so the problems were con- 
stantly before the public. 

Incidentally, the safety pin is not a 
new device. It has a long and colorful 



history. It was the symbol of the 
suffrage movement in America. It was 
used to demonstrate the unity of 
American women in their determina- 
tion to win the right to vote. There 
is ample evidence that the safety pin 
was also used for identification pur- 
poses during World War II by the anti- 
Nazi underground. 

It took some salesmanship, but the 
pin caught on, and was publicized far 
beyond the borders of our state. It was 
reported in tlie news and newscasts 
as far west as |!x)s Angeles and east 
to Delaware. In Idaho it was rated by 
the United Press as fourth among the 
top 10 stories of the year. The pin 
served its purpose v'ell and Idaho citi- 
zens got the point — ^painlessly! 

3. Legislative Action Committee — 
The Legislative Action Committee was 
appointed with a representative from 
each of the geographical districts of 
the lEA. It met regularly between Sep- 
tember and March, and functioned as a 
liaison between the state association 
and teachers in the respective districts. 
Mem^rs felt good because of the re- 
sponsibilities assigned to the commit- 
tee and because every area of the state 
was represented. 

4. Political action — ^With greater 
emphasis on citizenship activities, 
more teachers became involved in pol- 
itics. They interviewed candidates, 
urged their colleagues to get out the 
vote, and made follow-up contacts 
with legislators. Those who partici- 
pated in these activities enjoyed the 
direct communication with their sen- 
ators and representatives. On the other 
hand, candidates and legislators devel- 
oped a new awareness of educators. 

5. Publications — ^Public information 
materials were printed and given wide- 
spread distribution. Among them was 
the 1965 edition of the Facts booklet 
entitled Lefs Pin Down the Facts 
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About Idaho*s Public Schools. It pro- 
vided statistics and outlined the needs 
in popular cartoon form. A speaker’s 
manual, with supporting data, was pre- 
pared as a supplement for those mak- 
ing public presentations. 

Education packets for The Busy 
Idaho Legislator were specially de- 
signed and personally distributed to 
every one of the 44 senators and 79 
representatives. The same materials, 
placed in packets labeled Information 
for Community Leaders, were sent to 
key individuals throughout the state. 
Eleven different research leaflets in- 
cluded in the packets were available 
in quantity. 

A new milestone was reached when 
we commercially produced our first 
color motion picture entitled The Idaho 
School Dilemma and booked it for 
showings before thousands of Idaho 
citizens. It was filmed on the play- 
grounds and in the classrooms of the 
state. 

6. Public opinion poll — Our public 
opinion poll turned out to be too ex- 
pensive, so we settled for a telephone 
survey in which over 750 teachers 
asked approximately 3,000 citizens 
their opinions about taxes and the pub- 
lic schools. The project had the twin 
effects of involving both the public and 
members of the profession. 

7. Flying squadrons — Meantime, 
the flying squadron hatched into 25 
squadrons composed of representatives 
of the PTA, the school boards, and 
the lEA. The state association con- 
ducted orientation sessions for squad- 
ron leaders before they spread out over 
Idaho to hold meetings in local com- 
munities where they explained the 
problems and needs of the public 
schools. 

The original plan for one state-wide 
squadron was abandoned in favor of 
multiple teams in order to conserve 



time and meet with more groups 
throughout the state. 

8. Public information fund — The 
public information fund, which was an 
integral part of the seven-point pro- 
gram, made possible most of the proj- 
ects which required finances. Although 
less than a majority of teachers par- 
ticipated in this fund, several opened 
their purses for the second time 
around. Those in the more militant 
areas were the heaviest contributors. 

With these funds, we were able to 
finance the Legislative Action Com- 
mittee meetings, pay part of the cost 
of film production, provide every dis- 
trict with prints of the film, finance 
essential costs of the flying squadrons, 
secure the services of a public rela- 
tions counselor and print thousands of 
copies of pm special publications. 

At the close of the 1965 le^slative 
session, one of the state’s leading edi- 
tors wrote me a letter commending the 
lEA for its efforts and declared: “You 
can credit yourself with creating a 
good deal of the momentum which re- 
sulted in the passage of the sales tax 
and increased appropriations for Idaho 
schools.” 

Contributing Factors 

With perhaps one exception, the 
breakthrough in Idaho can be attrib- 
uted to specific factors which may 
not be unlike ihose in other states 
where successful campaigns have been 
conducted. 

1. We were confronted with a crisis 
which had to be resolved. Conditions 
were deteriorating, and teachers ex- 
pected their state association to do 
something about them — ^which it did. 

2. We had sound objectives based 
on needs and focused on state respon- 
sibility. 

3. We had a well-developed plan of 
action which involved the members. 
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The pin, the $5 contributions, the 
political action, and the telephone 
survey all gave teachers identity with 
the cause. The film, publications, re- 
ports, TV and radio appearances, news 
releases, and the fiying squadrons gave 
concrete evidence that something was 
being done. 

Without the plan there would have 
been chaos. With it we had the means 
of directing the energies of teachers. 
There was something in it for everyone. 

4. There was political involvement. 
Teachers had an opportunity to exer- 
cise their rights as citizens. Although 
many of them are still frightened by 
the thoughts of political involvement, 
this is an essential part of a state 
association campaign for increased 
financial support. In Idaho our mem- 
bers helped elect legislators who were 
more favorable to education, including 
six educators who held seats in the 
1965 session. Perhaps even more 
could have been accomplished had we 
developed a powerful political arm 
along the lines adopted by Utah or 
California. 

5. Constant pressure was maintained 
for the enactment of needed legislation 
by keeping the issues before the public 
and making use of legislative channels. 
It is not enough for an association to 
clearly define its legislative objectives. 
It must also press for their enactment 
into law. 

We appeared before legislative com- 
mittees, we made daily contacts with 
legislators urging passage of our legis- 
lative measures, and we continued our 
use of. news releases and supporting 
publications. In other words, we fol- 
lowed the pattern familiar to all of you 
who work with legislators. This was an 
essential element in the breakthrough 
for increased state support. 

Equally important, however, was the 
pressure applied from the field. Tele- 



phone contacts, personal visits, and a 
flood of correspondence at the right 
time kept issues alive. One legislator 
implored me to “get the teachers off 
my back.” Others more friendly to 
our cause encouraged teachers to keep 
in close touch, and said they appre- 
ciated the interest and support. 

6. We had assistance from other 
groups and individuals, including those 
members of the legislature who did not 
for a moment relax their efforts in 
behalf of the public schools. A state 
association provides leadership and 
triggers the action, but it cannot win 
the fight for better schools alone. 

7. Militant neighbors — The one ‘ 
unique element which will not be 
found in most state assocation cam- 
paigns was the influence of the unity 
and firmness of the teachers in our 
neighboring state of Utah. In and of 
itself, this would not have brought 
about change in Idaho, but it was a 
contributing factor to the success of 
our campaign. Political and civic lead- 
ers were not unmindful of the possi- 
bility that the lEA would be forced 
to apply sanctions if the legislature 
failed to produce. We were fortunate 
in being able to turn the situation to 
our advantage. 

One Chapter 

The story of the 1965 campaign is 
but one short chapter in a never- 
ending book. Already another chapter 
is being written as new problems loom 
ahead. Whether complacency or^oppo- 
sition will follow the breakthrough 
remains to bs seen. Already the sales 
tax, enacted in 1965, is headed for a 
showdown in the November election. 
The conservative proponents of auster- 
ity in government have not yet con- 
ceded a “new day” for the state. They 
have over 60,000 signatures calling 
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for a referendum repeal of the sales 
tax. Only 25,500 were needed. They 
have organized a state-wide campaign 
to repeal the new revenue program in 
its entirety, and they plan to run their 
own candidate for governor. 

The lEA, like other state associa- 
tions, continues to battle for the ad- 



vancement of education within the 
economic and social climate peculiar 
to its own state. Over the years it 
has significantly influenced the course 
of educational legislation in Idaho. It 
will continue to do so as long as it is 
responsive to the challenge of new 
issues calling for vigorous action. 
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State Action for Increased School Support- 
Role of the State Legislature 

Oliver Ocasek 



Chapter 3 of Goals for Americans 
calls upon Americans to face up to 
their responsibilities in financial sup- 
port of public education. Recommen- 
dation 16 states: 

The state can help the districts help them- 
selves — (a) by liberalizing (where necessary) 
state-imposed ceilings on local property tax- 
ing powers, (b) by liberalizing constitutional 
or statutory limitations on borrowing power 
of local districts, and (c) by reforming 
property assessment practices.'* 

The same author who headed this 
task force on reviewing the needs of 
public education has also written: 

There may be excellence or shoddiness in 
every line of human endeavor. We must 
learn to honor excellence (indeed to de- 
mand it) in every socially accepted human 
activity, however humble the activity, and 
to scorn shoddiness however exalted the ac- 
tivity. ... An excellent plumber is infinitely 
more admirable than an incompetent phi- 
losopher. 



^ John W. Gardner, National Goals in Education, 
from GOALS FOR AMERICANS, © I960 by The 
American Assembly, Columbia University, New 
York, New York. Reprinted by permission of 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey. 

Senator Ocasek is a member of the Ohio 
Senate and Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion, College of Education of The University 
of Akron, Akron, Ohio. 



The_ society which scorns excellence in 
plumbing because plumbing is a humble 
activity and tolerates shoddiness in philoso- 
phy because it is an exalted activity will 
have neither good plumbing nor good phi- 
losophy. Neither its pipes nor its theories 
will hold water.’ 

The writer is none other than our 
ovra John Gardner, Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. What Gard- 
ner is really saying is that the training 
necessary to become a good plumber 
or a good philosopher is expensive, 
more expensive today than yesterday 
and more costly tomorrow than today. 

The cost of public education, operat- 
ing expenses not capital outlay for the 
fiscal year 1960, was $15 billion. It 
is estimated that the same level pro- 
gram with the increased enrollments 
and increased costs will amount to over 
$30 billion by 1970. With the operat- 
ing figure for this nation now at the 
20 plus billion figure, the dilemma of 
this decade is hov' to convince the 
public that if they want quality schools, 
they must pay the necessary tax dollars. 

Too many people lay the blame for 
the social ills of mankind at the door 
of the schoolhouse. We need to spend 

-Gardner, John W. “Quality in Higher Educa- 
tion.” ffEA Journal 47: 364; September 1958. 
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the necessary dollars to make good 
common sense in meeting the individ- 
ual needs of our future citizens. The 
way to make a person a tax producer 
rather than a tax consumer is to pre- 
pare him in a comprehensive educa- 
tional program. 

Too many generalities are forever 
given. Now, for some specific answers 
to pursue in this difficult problem of 
state support for public education. As 
a member of my state’s Education and 
Finance Committees of the State Sen- 
ate, I have learned these lesisons 
through the practical school of politics. 

1. Whereas real estate, fixed land, 
and buildings were once the major 
source of wealth of this nation, they 
no longer represent an adequate tax 
base to support the increasing costs of 
public education. Other taxes need to 
be levied to support public schools. 
I mean sales taxes, income taxes, ex- 
cise taxes, liquor taxes, and really I 
mean a combination of them. 

2. Tax valuations of property for 
tax purposes are unrealistic and out- 
dated. For Ohio for the year 1962 the 
state average of all property classifica- 
tion was 38.65 percent of so-called 
“true and marketable value.” We 
cheat the support of public institutions 
by low property valuations for tax 
purposes. The result of this situation 
is to have millage rates which sound 
too high. In my own school district 
(Nordonia) we pay 36.92 mills for 
school purposes. If my property were 
at 100 percent valuation for tax pur- 
poses, my millage would be nearer 
15 mills. 

3. Proper financing of public edu- 
cation in America is a triumvirate 
responsibility. The basic responsibility 
is the states’. Here must be laid a 
firm foundation of minimum financial 
support. In Ohio we have a School 



Foundation Program which provides 
one of our rich districts 9 percent of 
its operating expenses (several dis- 
tricts, wealthiest in the state, receive 
no state support because they do not 
levy the required minimum 10 mills 
for school purposes) to 90 percent of 
operating expenses for the poorest dis- 
trict in the state. Local school districts 
have the duty and the right to enrich 
this minimum program by local tax 
support. Akron, the major city in my 
district does this to the tune of over 
80 percent local support. We have 
quality education in many areas of my 
state. This has come about through 
strong local desire to support public 
education by taxes on real and per- 
sonal property. Federal support as 
championed by the NEA is the right 
direction — enrichment programs levied 
upon a stronger state and local base. 

4. Of the some 100 laws that I have 
sponsored or co-authored in my eight 
years as a state legislator, many are in 
the field of education. The one most 
significant to me is the education of 
the vote necessary for bond issues and 
levies at regular elections (to a major- 
ity vote requirement). 

5. And finally the blue shirt must 
be established as a co-equal for the 
white shirt in our school curricula. The 
comprehensive high school in America 
must become a reality. The programs 
needed for meaningful preparation in 
vocational and technical education 
must be taken from paper plans and 
put into existence. 

American education has given us 
“free” public schools, universal edu- 
cation, compulsory education, and 
“equal” education for future oppor- 
tunity. 

But the concepts of “free,” of “all,” 
and of “equal” are not yet resolved, 
for our schools still cost much money 
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and need educational programs based 
upon different levels of achievement 
and the varying needs of pupils. 

This, then, is our picture as one 
politician-educator sees it: 

Draw in your coloring book, nearly 
50 million pupils, crowded into this 
picture as they are into the classrooms 
of America; color them gold for they 
are the hope of tomorrow; draw in the 
overworked teachers, administrators, 
and school helpers; color them tired 
white; do not draw in the necessary 
therapists, psychologists, nutritionists, 
counselors, and specialists because 
there is no invisible color for nos- 
existent personnel; draw in the school 
administrators or, better still, just their 
gray shadows because they do not 
stand still as they play their roles of 
many things to many people most all 
of the time; draw in the austerity- 



minded politicians forever studying and 
talking about the problems of educa- 
tion — color them pink-faced because 
they have been following their constit- 
uents too often rather than leading 
them. Draw in the citizens, the voters, 
color them confused — one hand open 
to help make his community a better 
place in which to live with good 
schools and the other hand tightly 
holding his purse. 

And now draw in professionally 
trained and adequately paid teachers — 
all the necessary school team personnel 
needed to provide quality education — 
draw these people with smiles, not 
frowns; hope, not despair; public en- 
couragement rather than criticism, 
and color in the dollar sign to do the 
job that must be done in the dynamic 
60’s; paint it big and green. This, then, 
is the picture and color it crystal clear. 
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The Local-State-Federal Partnership 
in School Finance as Viewed by a 
Local Administrator 

Earl C. Funderburk 



Our subject today is certainly a 
pertinent one and very obviously a 
controversial one. Although not a new 
problem, recent months have seen it 
climb into screaming headlines. The 
local, state, and federal partnership has 
been in existence for a long time. You 
know the history. I believe that most 
will agree that the partnership of the 
federal, state, and local levels of gov- 
ernment in providing support for public 
education is necessary and can be 
good, but we must go further to see 
that there is a complete understanding 
at each agency and level within the 
partnership, concerned with the same 
objectives of providing quality educa- 
tion for all children and youth of 
America. And also, the U.S. Office of 
Education, state departments of edu- 
cation, colleges and universities, and 
local school systems have unique and 
peculiar roles in developing this quality 
educational program. Efforts at each 
level should supplement and comple- 
ment efforts at all other levels. 



Dr. Funderburk is Superintendent of 
Schools, Fairfax County Public Schools, 
Fairfax, Virginia. 



Federal-support programs have en- 
abled local school systems to provide 
long-sought services, facilities, and 
equipment which could not have been 
provided without such support. In my 
suburban school system of 95,000 
pupils, federal programs now in effect 
include NDEA programs for instruc- 
tional equipment and guidance serv- 
ices; vocational education programs for 
equipment and for the salaries and 
travel expenses of instructors; special 
programs under the Civil Rights Act, 
the Economic Opportunity Act, and 
the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act; rehabilitation programs for 
retarded pupils; federal impact aid 
under Public Law 874 and 815; the 
School Lunch and Milk Programs; and 
others. 

Each of these programs is operated 
under a separate contract or set of 
special regulations administered by 
different offices in the federal govern- 
ment. The multiplicity of special finan- 
cial accounts, reporting procedures, 
and the dispersion of special responsi- 
bilities among staff directors and 
supervisors present a challenge to 
administration at the local level. 
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To avoid overlooking significant 
resources which may be available to 
us, we have employed a full-time 
“search and seizure” officer, a very 
personable and intelligent young man 
without whom we would be at a con- 
siderable disadvantage. 

We are extremely pleased that many 
new support programs are becoming 
available. As a Washington suburb 
we are intimately familiar with the 
growing inadequacy of the local prop- 
erty tax, the shifting sources of com- 
munity wealth (and the power of the 
federal government to tap these 
sources), the mobility of our popula- 
tion, the need for national unity, and 
the many other arguments for increas- 
ing federal support. 

We are equally familiar with the 
time-honored principle of local con- 
trol, and we believe that given proper 
resources we have the ability to develop 
educational programs of high quality. 

What we are simply saying is this: 
We need and we must have federal 
money to produce the type of educa- 
tion needed in America. I have always 
strongly endorsed federal support for 
education. I shall continue to do so, 
but only in the form of appropriations 
to the states which in turn will dis- 
tribute it to the local districts. I cannot 
support a steady stream of categorized 
assistance with its inherent control. 
Let the men and women who actually 
run the schools, with advice from the 
local community determine the curric- 
ulum and the needs of the pupils, not 
the President’s assistants, or the Con- 
gress, or any other national power 
structure. 

Yes, because federal aid is so des- 
perately needed, many educators have 
expressed gratitude rather than dis- 
satisfaction over the expectation of 
control. But I recall that in the long 
ago a birthright was sold for a mess 



of pottage. With all control of finances 
and programs in the hands of the 
federal government we all know that 
great evil can result. Power can change 
the nature of man, and money is a 
powerful weapon. 

We fully accept the fact that infu- 
sions of federal money with no strings 
attached might result in reduced local 
support in many areas, and in some 
areas even financial apathy with no 
improvement in education. 

We are aware that unsettled ques- 
tions of church-state relationships have 
been a serious roadblock to more gen- 
eral federal support, and we hope that 
the efforts of the Horace Mann League 
may soon help to resolve this issue. 

We are aware of the enormous dis- 
parity between educational programs 
from one locality to another, even 
between neighboring school systems. 
For example, a recent report on the 
elementary-school libraries in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia revealed an average 
of less than one library book per pupil. 
Next door in Fairfax County we have 
an average of nine library books per 
elementary-school pupil, and we are 
adding more under Title II of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act. Furthermore, we have a full- 
time librarian in all of our 100 ele- 
mentary schools. 

This is not because we are a wealthy 
school district except in terms of 
family income. To the contrary, our 
taxable wealth per pupil is less than 
the national average and less than half 
that of some of our neighbors. Yet 
we must provide 65 percent of our 
school costs from local taxes. 

We shall continue to accept federal 
aid for libraries under the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act, for 
even though we do have 10 times more 
books than some school systems, we 
an never have too many. 



In the meantime we will face an- 
other year of serious inadequacy in 
physical education, music, and foreign 
language teachers and administrative 
personnel. 

The items will change from one 
school district to another but the 
problem is the same: how to direct 
federal support into states and local 
districts so that it may be used to 
erase rather than to exaggerate the 
imbalances which have developed 
locally. 

Categorical support for special areas 
of national deficiency in education is 
good, and it is a proper function of the 
federal government but it does not 
meet the fundamental needs of Ameri- 
can society to do so in this manner. 
If federal support is to reach several 
billion dollars, as the President has 
promised, and as it must in the yeare 
to come, we shall have to find a better 
means of control than categorical de- 
lineation. To fail in this would be to 
create at the local level a patchwork 
of special programs rather than a co- 
ordinated and logically organized pro- 
gram responsive to local conditions. 

A local school system responding to 
too many special support programs, 
each with a separate statutory basis 
and a separate set of administrative 
regulations, cannot avoid a crippling 
diversion of its administrative capacity 
from the mainstream of general edu- 
cation. Yet the federal government has 
a responsibility to require high stand- 
ards, to insure universal opportunity, 
and to encourage local effort. 

What kinds of federal controls are 
really needed to meet these require- 
ments, and how may they be applied? 
First, the problem of requiring high 
standards. Many standards which are 
quite pertinent to the quality of edu- 
cation are subject to objective measure- 
ment. Among these are staffing ratios. 



school housing facilities, equipment 
standards, academic preparation of 
teachers, size of library collections, 
supply levels, and even certain aspects 
of pupil achievement. 

The last-mentioned item is under 
fire right now because of Keppel’s 
suggestion that sampling mig^t be 
used to assess the performance of our 
schools. Of course, pupil achieve- 
ment scores are not valid for compar- 
ing the efficiency of a rural Georgia 
school with that of a school in a Cali- 
fornia suburb. Such scores might be 
useful in comparing a school or school 
system with its own previous perform- 
ance, and possibly provide some perti- 
nent data for evaluation when properly 
interpreted. But I fear a national 
testing program. 

We are accustomed to meeting state 
and regional standards for staffing 
ratios, buildings, libraries, teacher cer- 
tification, and the like, and I would 
certainly not propose that the federal 
government pre-empt state and local 
functions in accreditation. 

However, there is no insurmountable 
reason why the states cannot develop 
and agree upon some appropriate 
standards for use by the federal gov- 
ernment as a basis for general-support 
payments to the states, and through 
the states to the local districts. 

I have read as carefully as possible 
the most recent federal legislation, and 
my interpretation is that the control 
of public education is being transferred 
to the central government. Our federal 
government officials, many of whom I 
consider personal friends and whom 
I respect, deny this intent. Many of 
our school boards and many of our 
professional people are seemingly un- 
aware of tWs situation or they do 
not care. 

Many of our prominent school offi- 
cials have already sounded the alarm. 
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not to stop federal aid, but to insist 
on legislation that gives general aid to 
education and gives it in substantial 
amounts. If the President of the United 
States and the Congress believe in state 
and local control, they should indicate 
this by having state and local leaders 
help in drawing up new legislation to 
restore whatever controls have been 
lost. 

It is crystal clear that if we want 
high-quality public education, more 
money is due from the one adequate 
source of taxation — the federal treas- 
ury. I believe with all my heart that 
the great wealth of this nation must be 
taxed where it is to educate the child 
where he is, whether it be in Appa- 
lachia or in the slums of New York 
City. 

The time is now for local and state 
school boards and school administra- 
tors, local and state, to insist on being 
at the drawing boards when the next 
designs for federal financial-support 
legislation are being made. As an edu- 
cator I demand that right. I am not 
convinced that all the brains are at 
the national level. There are brains at 
the local and state levels. 

It is said that to be successful the 
school superintendent must know the 
local power structure and deal with it; 
but now he has a double problem. He 
has to deal with power structure on the 
national level. 

We must also realize that not only 
in education has leadership and infiu- 
ence slipped away from the local and 
state levels, but also in philanthropy, 
industry, and government. Are local 
leaders “fiddling while Rome bums”? 
It is our fault — ^yours and mine — that 
we have permitted control of local civic 
and educational life to shift to national 
leadership by default. 

This principle has already been ap- 
plied in special aid programs, such as 



Title m of NDEA, where the Council 
of Chief State School Officers de- 
veloped standards which were used 
extensively as a basis for federal par- 
ticipation in equipping schools for 
better instruction. 

The second prerequisite to general 
federal aid is a means of insuring 
universal opportunity. Now that both 
the Supreme Court and the Congress 
have cast out the principle of “separate 
but equal,” there can be no alternative 
to compliance. The struggle will be 
difficult and often bitter, for in many 
communities a full and rapid integra- 
tion will not serve the best interests of 
society. But as a nation we have made 
our decision, and the decision must be 
carried out. 

The national executive must require 
compliance regardless of whether finan- 
cial support is involved, but I do not 
think that financial support should be a 
sword of Damocles. Of course, uni- 
versal opportunity means more than 
racial integration, and it means more 
than overcoming specific cultural and 
economic disadvantages. It means a 
rigorous and challenging education for 
the brilliant and the average as well 
as the disadvantaged (I am more con- 
cerned now about the average child). 
It means education in all areas worthy 
of human endeavor as well as in science 
and language arts. It means in the 
words of one of North Carolina’s great 
educational governors, Charles B. Ay- 
cock, “the right of every child bom 
on this earth to have the opportunity 
to burgeon out all that is within.” 

The third requirement for any 
general-support program is a provision 
for equalization and the encouragement 
of local effort. The several states have 
accumulated a great body of experi- 
ence with a variety of equalization 
plans, and our textbooks abound with 
new ones. 
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The present Title I of ESEA is a 
sort of side-door entrance to equaliza- 
tion. It is poverty oriented, and it 
requires maintenance of local effort, 
but it is a program of special grants 
for special projects. It does little to 
enhance the mainstream quality of the 
general school program, and it irritates 
rather than relieves the problem of 
financial support for those local dis- 
tricts which are already overta xing 
themselves in a losing struggle for 
quality in general instruction. For all 
its benefits, desirable and vital as they 
are, it adds the burden of pl annin g, 
administering, and coordinating a $1 
billion sideshow which by law may not 
interfere with the act in the center 
ring. However, the Education Act of 
1965 will force an accommodation, for 
better or worse, for many issues associ- 
ated with integration and the church- 
state question. Thus, it may become a 
sigmficant step toward general federal 
support, 

Provisions for equalization and en- 
couragement of local effort can be 
applied in a general-support program 
just as well as in a series of special-aid 
programs. Stimulus aid for selected 
educational needs is welcome at the 
local level and the many programs now 
in effect are helping to overcome some 
critical deficiencies. Now let us face 
squarely the problem of finding ade- 
quate support for our basic school pro- 
gram in a manner that will meet our 
criteria for raising standards, insuring 
universal opportunity, and encouraging 
local effort. 

From my viewpoint as an adminis- 
trator at the local level we are ready 
for partnership with the federal govern- 
ment. Call the federal government a 
junior partner, if you will. I prefer the 
federal partner to be a silent partner. 

I prefer a real partnership in the m ain 
enterprise rather than an extension of 
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our present relationship in which the 
federal government has the role of 
concessionnaire for a series of side- 
shows or peripheral programs. And I 
prefer that this new federal participa- 
tion be directed to the improvement of 
state-supported programs through a 
federal-state-local triumvirate rather 
than through the addition of a separate 
and direct federal-local program. 

This goal of coordinated, general 
support may not be an easy one, but 
it is less difficult now than it was five 
years ago. We might take our cue from 
John Gardner, who has said in effect 
that too often we mistake a golden 
opportunity for an insoluble problem. 

Now what of the future of this part- 
nership? Certainly we can, as we 
Americmis have always been able to 
do, surmount the problems I have 
enumerated. We point out first that all 
of those engaged in education at all 
levels must become more expert and 
thoroughly professional. Local school 
boards, local administrators, state 
school boards, state school administra- 
tors, and the U.S. Office of Education 
must assume an attitude of mutual 
respect, of mutual aims; agree on the 
responsibilities of the partnership, 
keeping in mind that regimentation is 
not necessary; let the state and na- 
tional partners fund all possible monies 
and give directions (not control); let 
the local community provide all pos- 
sible funds to meet its own local school 
needs, and keep control; and let a 
spirit of cooperation and friendship 
prevail. As Finis Engleman, former 
Executive Secretary of the American 
Association of School Administrators, 
says: 

The time is here ... to use all the leader- 
ship America has to offer: So a cooperative 
scheme for designing new legislation and for 
improving education in all districts is needed. 
Let each level— local, state, and federal— 
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play its appropriate role. Certainly the tal- 
ent to be found on the national level should 
be utilized. But if the diversity, creativeness, 
imagination, and operational know-how at 
local and state levels are to be salvaged, 
present trends must be reversed.’^ 

We can and we must get away from 
acrimony. Let the only purpose be to 

^Engleman, Finis E. “Who Will Le«d American 
Education?” School Administrator 23: 7; Novem- 
ber 1965. 



get the job done. Each partner must 
supplement and complement the other. 
Then the possibilities of the partner- 
ship for the development and advance- 
ment of quality education are far 
greater than the detriments that are 
inherent. And the days to come will 
be much brighter for education than 
many would believe. 
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The Local-State-Federal Partnership 
in School Finance as Viewed by a 
State Administrator 

I “it Takes More Than Two To Tangle" 



Ewald B. Nyquist 



NOTE: £he concept of a national or crea- 
tive federalism is defined as a sharing of 
responsibility by federal-state-local agencies. 
The respective roles in this partnership are 
summarized. Finally, some problems in re- 
lationships are discu..sed under several cate- 
gorical headings. 

The many competent colleagues in the 
Department who have assisted in mounting 
several federal programs in recent months, 
are responsible for having, from time to 
time, so clearly and cogently instructed the 
cut nor on the nature of their share of the 
problems. 

I am delighted that those who are 
responsible for this program have char- 
acterized the subject before us as a 
partnership, for such, indeed, is and 
must be the case if the most effective 
use is to be made of the total resources 
available for education, including the 
shiny new federal dollar. It would have 
been inimical to my views for the 
conference topic to have been entitled, 
for iistance, “Problems in Local- 

iJr. Nyquist is Deputy Commissioner, The 
University of the State of New York, The 
State Education Department, Albany, New 
York. 



State-Federal Relationships.” There 
is a marked difference. 

I must tell you, first off, that I, per- 
sonally, warmly welcome this enlarged 
partnership, this new troika in educa- 
tion — under certain conditions. First, 
I should like to make some comments 
on the respective roles of the federal 
government, the state, and the local 
school system in education today. 
From the founding of our Republic, it 
was intended that there be what can 
be termed a national federalism. The 
entire phrase, national federalism, is 
important. Just plain federalism is the 
belief that our national government is 
a league of sovereign states, forming 
a compact resting on the good faith of 
the parties involved, the states having 
independent powers and the national 
government highly restricted in its own 
functions. 

National federalism, however, is the 
concept that there is a partnership, a 
federal-state-local sharing of respon- 
sibility, rather than a strict separation 
of powers. National federalism ac- 
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knowledges the importance of state 
and local levels of government with 
their accompanying powers and re- 
sponsibilities but affirms the primacy 
of the national government. 

A recent article in Fortune analyzes 
what President Johnson has frequently 
refeiTed to as a “creative federalism.” 
It is premised on the belief that our 
society is “exceedingly lively, increas- 
ing its rate of innovation and expand- 
ing its range of opportunity.” The 
article states: 

In the long American dialogue over states’ 
rights, it has been tacitly assumed that the 
total amount of power was constant and, 
therefore, any increase in federal power 
diminished the power of the states and/or 
“the people.” Creative federalism starts 
from the contrary belief that total power — 
private and public, individual and organi- 
zational — is expanding very rapidly. As the 
range of conscious choice widens, it is pos- 
sible to think of vast increases of federal 
government power that do not encroach 
upon or diminish any other power. Simul- 
taneously, the power of states and local gov- 
ernments will increase.^ 

This creative federalism includes, if 
we are to believe it, a deliberate policy 
of encouraging the growth of institu- 
tions and state and local agencies which 
will be independent of and in part an- 
tagonistic to the federal government 
power, not subservient arms directed 
by central authority, and that tension 
and perhaps what can be called a 
“perennial misunderstanding” between 
Washington and its partners are re- 
quired for further innovation and 
growth, for without friction there is no 
progress. 

National federalism, then, in educa- 
tion, is a sharing of responsibility for 
carrying out an important public pur- 
pose which all partners have in com- 
mon and which none could achieve as 



^ Ways, Max. “ ‘Creative Federalism' and the 
Great Society." Fortune 73: 122; January 1966. 
© 1966 Time Inc. 



well without the cooperation of the 
others. 

In giving you this definition, I am 
reminded of some recent advertising 
about Irish Coffee. The promoters of 
Irish Coffee emphasize the synergistic 
effect which results from drinking it 
by stating that the two ingredients 
taken together are infinitely more satis- 
fying than either one taken alone. 

A recent article by Roald Campbell, 
Dean of the School of Education at the 
University of Chicago, and one of his 
colleagues, suggests several elements in 
the future local-state-federal partner- 
ship in education: 

1 . A sharing among local, state, and 
national agencies is necessary in edu- 
cational government. No one partner 
can substitute for the other. 

2. If we are to have an effective 
partnership among local, state, and na- 
tional agencies, each of the partners 
must be strong. Let me expand this. 

I am as well aware as anyone that 
one of the administrative problems 
which plagues the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation is the great range in competence 
of the several state education depart- 
ments to provide the kind of innova- 
tion and creative leadership required 
today. Are there too many depart- 
ments over their heads in giant prob- 
lems of national importance and up to 
their knees in administrative midgets? 
Diversity, of course, is always neces- 
sary, but diversity should not mean 
general weakness or great variety in 
poor quality. Recognizing the need for 
state education departments to be 
stronger if they are to play the central 
role they themselves expect to play 
and expected of them by others, the 
federal government has provided funds 
in Title V of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act to strengthen 
the leadership of state education de- 
partments . 
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Unless states are strong in their edu- 
cational leadership, they can expect to 
witness a decline in state-local relation- 
ships and a proportionate growth in 
direct-line communication and admin- 
istration between local school systems 
and the federal government. The ques- 
tion at this point of time hangs deli- 
cately in the balance. The growth of 
the federal government’s influence in 
education, meaning its direction and 
control, will occur only to the extent 
that the states neglect to exercise their 
responsibilites as well as their rights. 
One is the obverse of the other. Edu- 
cational interests sooner or later turn 
toward those governmental sources 
willing to provide support and sound 
advice and away from those which 
abandon their powers or fail to exer- 
cise them. 

I am not suggesting that the federal 
government should be a minor junior 
partner in education, as some of the 
major federal spokesmen for education 
so coyly and unnecessarily put it. I am 
arguing that the state can maintain a 
senior partner position only if it leads 
boldly, imaginatively, and creatively. 

In the recent words of John Fischer, 
President of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University: 

State Departments of education ... are 
finding that it is not enough piously to assert 
that in the American educational system the 
State is the sovereign authority. The sover- 
eign is now called upon to be also a leader, 
and to some state officers the call comes 
as a shock. . . . there can be sound and 
effective federal-state partnership only 
where the state agency is prepared to meet 
the federal agency at a comparable level of 
professional judgment and performance.^ 

3. The several states should exercise 
their plenary powers in education cre- 
atively. Here the authors mention the 
need for state leadership in achieving 

2 Spcjsch gjven at the Governor’s Conference on 
Education, University of Massachusetts, Amherst, 
Massachusetts, January 27, 1966. 



quality education by establishing good 
standards, by creating sound proce- 
dures for achieving effective local 
school systems, and by providing a 
foundation program of financial sup- 
port. An exaggerated emphasis on reg- 
ulatory and supervisory responsibilities 
and on following the right procedure 
instead of seeking the right result, puts 
a premium on being second-rate. A 
state education department today must 
be a moving creative spirit and an 
agent of constructive change. 

4. As far as possible, the operation 
of schools should be delegated to local 
school districts. 

I often think that the role of the 
state education department in relation 
to local school systems ought to be 
much like that of parents in rearing 
their children: Give them a lot of af- 
fection; try to set a good example; and, 
finally, get out of the way. 

In my view, the role of the federal 
government is to identify national goals 
and needs in education, to provide 
massive infusion of Gupporting funds, 
and to evaluate our total effort as a 
nation. 

The role of the states is to provide 
diversity in leadership, to provide or- 
ganization and coordination of the edu- 
cational systeL serve as a channel 
and distributor ot funds for the support 
of education, to establish minimum 
standards for achievement, to lead in 
planning, to conduct research and stim- 
ulate innovation, to assist localities in 
evaluating rebults, and to provide stim- 
ulation to local school systems to go 
beyond a minimal performance. The 
state is the key to securing a proper 
balance of strengths among the local, 
state, and federal agencies composing 
what will increasingly become a calcu- 
lated interdependence in education. 

The local school system has the obli- 
gation of making the most imaginative 






and efficient use of the funds available 
from the locality, the state, and the 
federal government. Citizen participa- 
tion and close cooperation with a va- 
riety of other social and educational 
agencies are essential. So is the 
achievement of adequate school size in 
order that a broad educational pro- 
gram can be maintained and choices in 
offerings made available to suit indi- 
vidual student interests. Local school 
systems, too, must have the greatest 
freedom possible to rise above an y 
minimal standards established by the 
state and the federal government. And 
in saying all of this, I also firmly be- 
lieve that no school system has the 
right to be as bad as it wants to be. 

I have believed it necessary to give 
you this background and wider per- 
spective on the local-state-federal part- 
nership in order that my remarks shall 
not be misinterpreted as sharp re- 
actionary comments, chewing the 
mean “cud of bicker and reproof,” or 
the faulting of new federal participa- 
tion which needs encouragement and 
support, not carping criticism. 

On the other hand, I do not intend 
that we should be so open-minded 
about the significant entrance of the 
federal government into education as 
to permit our brains to fall out. All 
of us have a responsibility to improve 
what we already have, to provide the 
federal government with fresh ideas, 
either to correct current programs and 
legislation or to fill in what program 
gaps there are. 

If I were to choose between the 
opportunity to correct the problems in 
administering present federal legisla- 
tion and the opportunity to encourage 
the federal government to enlarge its 
support of present and new programs 
in education, I would have to choose 
the latter. Fortunately, we are per- 
mitted to do both. 



Let me put out for your inspection, 
then, several problems in our partner- 
ship, recognizing at all times, that the 
U.S. Office of Education has been as 
hard-put as we have been to inaugu- 
rate new programs of massive pro- 
portions. 

If one were to generalize on the 
significance of these comments, I think 
it would be that the viability of our 
partnership in education, as in all 
things in an open society, depends upon 
a correct balance between freedom and 
restraint and a consensus on the re- 
quirements of accountability. 

Fiscal Management and 
Program Planning 

If states are expected to plan in an 
orderly and efficient fashion to inte- 
grate federal funds with their own, and 
to administer federal legislation crea- 
tively, they must know what appropri- 
ations are going to be well in advance 
of the beginning of a federal fiscal year, 
but Congress is late in passing appro- 
priation bills. It would also help if one 
could CO. nt on federal authorizations 
for spending which have a longer life 
than just a year or two. As it is. Con- 
gress makes authorizations for appro- 
priations which on the one hand, are 
too short in duration, making long- 
term planning impossible; and on the 
other, are tardy, causing short-term 
planning to be hectic. The conse- 
quences, of course, are inefficient use 
of funds when they do become avail- 
able, uneconomical use of perso nn el 
resources, and ineffective education. 
We have painful problems as it is in 
living with two different fiscal years, a 
state calendar for state funds and a 
federal year for federal funds. 

But this difference pales in signifi- 
cance in comparison with that of one 
central factor in educational planning: 
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the academic year. Has Washington, so 
far removed from the groves of aca- 
deme, forgotten the rhythm of the 
educational community which pulsates 
with an upbeat in September and a 
downbeat in June? 

For reasons which have to do with 
the prevention of lobbying for its own 
legislation, the U.3. Office of Educa- 
tion is prevented from planning and 
developing in advance of enactment, 
the necessary guidelines, regulations, 
and administrative procedures for car- 
rying out legislative proposals which 
will finally be passed by Congress. 

Those states which initiate their 
own planning in anticipation of such 
enactment, are thus left frustrated and 
idle for long periods, waiting for even- 
tual federal action, which is often more 
“eventual” than “action.” Frequently 
sharp adjustments in state planning 
have to be made owing to unforeseen 
and unexpected federal interpretations 
of the law. The best definition of intel- 
ligence I know is that it is anticipatory 
behavior. 

Leading states, more and more, are 
developing long-range plans for edu- 
cational programming and budgeting. 
In New York, working with the Gov- 
ernor’s office and the Director of the 
Budget, the State Education Depart- 
ment has developed statistics through 
to the year 1980 and has submitted 
short- and long-term plans and esti- 
mates accordingly. There is no over- 
all long-term federal plan to help us. 

Federal aid is categorical aid aimed 
at correcting certain educational prob- 
lems aitd critical areas of specific weak- 
ness. The result is undue fractionation 
of federal support into smaller and 
smaller components, thus tying the 
hands of state officials, reducing flexi- 
bility in dealing with local needs, and 
raising enormously the uneconomic 
cost of administration at the state and 



local levels. We need a cheaper way 
to make educational history. 

In 1965, our Division of Educational 
Finance in the Department of Educa- 
tion distributed state aid to local school 
districts in the amount of approximately 
$1.2 billion, and such distribution re- 
quired a staff of 25 persons. During 
the same period, federal aid amounted 
to about $200 million and its admin- 
istration required a staff of more than 
100 persons. As a forthcoming report 
has it: 

dollar for dollar, a State employee admin- 
istering a State aid program is approxi- 
mately 48 [jjc] times more effective than a 
State employee administering a Federal pro- 
gram. The main reason for the great dis- 
parity is that State aid is administered as 
block grants (or as general aid) to educa- 
tional districts to use as they think best for 
educational purposes. This method of aid 
distribution requires very little paper work 
and frees personnel for other tasks.* 

Replacement of Priorities 
by Compulsion 

Federal funds are for specific pur- 
poses. They both enlarge and restrict 
our freedom: enlarge it by expanding 
our capacity to fulfill urgent needs in 
education; restrict it, by focusing our 
attention on critical, categorical areas 
of weakness in education. The ques- 
tion is, Does the increased availability 
of federal funds, which we are almost 
mandated to administer and And polit- 
ically impossible not to accept, atten- 
uate in any way the accomplishment of 
other important objectives and other 
central obligations? Do other things, 
because they are not so generously 
funded or because so much adminis- 
trative effort must be diverted to 
mounting new federal programs, re- 
ceive less attention than they deserve? 



3 Governor’s Office, unpublished report on federal 
programs and their impact on the states. 



To what extent does the massive 
infusion of federal funds for specific 
purposes diminish in the minds of our 
own state legislators the need for in- 
creased state support for both special 
and general purposes? What extra 
effort must we exert to interpret to 
our own legislators the specialized or 
categorical purpose of federal programs 
and our further need for general state 
funds? 

Overcontrol and Lack 
of Coordination 

Many federal laws, but more im- 
portantly the usual federal regulations 
and guidelines, are excessively prescrip- 
tive and leave little latitude for state 
“imagineering” and the exercise o^ 
discretion at the state level. They con- 
stipate our internal organization with 
“administrivia” and undue bureaucratic 
drudgeries, even at the highest levels. 
Is it really true that nothing succeeds 
like excess? 

The federal regulations developed 
for each piece of federal legislation 
often go way beyond what one would 
have expected from the mere reading 
of the laws in question. Excessive zeal 
for the protection of the taxpayer’s 
dollar, the lack of sophistication and 
orientation on the pari: of many new 
employees, and the overcautious re- 
gard for accommodating every single 
fine nuance and meaning of legislative 
intent and comment made during Con- 
gressional debate on the legislation 
undoubtedly account for overcontrol in 
these regards. 

So many separate regulations and 
guidelines for several related education 
laws result in contradiction and incon- 
sistency. No two sets of regulations 
or guidelines bear much evidence of 
having been coordinated. Moreover, 
with their attention to picayune detail, 
even the regulations and guidelines for 



a single piece of legislation result in 
internal contradictions. 

A final comment on guidelines. 
These are supposed to be suggestions, 
not mandates, but human nature and 
original sin being what they are, mean- 
ing that the ordinary administrator is 
unduly awed by the image of federal 
authority and likes to take the path of 
least resistance in any case, most local 
and state officials follow guidelines 
precisely without using their own imag- 
ination, again resulting in a circum- 
scription of their own freedom and 
diversity. The federal government 
seems to be saying, “These are only 
suggestions, but don’t forget who’s 
making them.” 

We firmly believe that federal funds 
and programs should be subject to 
f'^deral audit, only at the state level 
^d only to assure their use for educa- 
tional purposes. There is an increasing 
tendency for the federal government 
not to rely on the states to ensure that 
sound local accounting and fiscal pro- 
cedures are followed, even in states 
which have pre- and post-audit require- 
ments far in excess of even or din ary 
prudent controls. 

No one can protest that one should 
be held fiscally accountable for money 
received and spent, but excessive pre- 
scription is wasteful, eliminates whole- 
some diversity, and is insensitive to 
the integrity and prudence really being 
exercised in the various states. 

It would help considerably, it seems 
to me, if the federal government were 
to involve state and local officials 
more, in advance of the development 
of federal legislation, regulations, and 
guidelines. While there is some involve- 
ment, this seems to be unduly limited 
and often occurs in the face of impend- 
ing deadlines, thus leaving little time 
for real reflection and considered 
advice. 
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This brings me to a near-fatal weak- 
ness in much federal legislation. The 
federal gcvemment has a habit of 
developing legislation, especially deriv- 
ative regulations, in terms of the low- 
est common denominator among the 
states. In other words, no matter how 
competent State X might be to assist 
in carrying out federal programs, fed- 
eral ground rules and laws seem to be 
written to accommodate what weak 
States Y and Z are not able to do. 
Title of the ESEA is a good 
exampi . 

Bypassing of State Agencies 

Is it appropriate that the federal 
government deal directly with school 
systems in some federal legislation, 
thus bypassing or eliminating the 
states? We see this happening in the 
Economic Opportunity Act and there 
are troublesome provisions in Title III 
of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act which furnishes funds for 
establishing supplementary services and 
centers. And there seems to be a shift 
in the administrative reauirements of 
Title IV. 

We believe that the concept of 
shared responsibility for education 
requires that the federal government 
depend on the states to carry out the 
mandates of federal legislation and 
utilize the technical services of sophis- 
ticated professional staff at the state 
level in helping local school systems 
use the funds wisely. Some state edu- 
cation departments are admittedly 
weak; this has undoubtedly led to 
such federal legislation. But this 
should not deter the federal govern- 
ment in law, regulation, or adminis^ 
trative action from using those state 
education departments which can be 
trusted to carry out the provisions of 
federal programs. 



There is something ironic in a fed- 
eral act which in Title I delegates to 
tue states authority to conduct a pro- 
gram, even though under excessive 
prescription; in Title II again asks the 
states to administer the program and 
funds; in Title V gives funds to the 
states to strengthen their state educa- 
tion departments; but in Titles III and 
IV reserves discretion and power to 
the federal government with only a 
token appreciation of what states con- 
tribute. 

Duplication of Programs and 
Lack of Consolidation 

Finally, another criticism of the fed- 
eral government as it relates to educa- 
tion is the proliferation of educational 
authorities and programs. By this I 
mean two things: In the first place, 
our lives are unnecessarily complicated 
by duplicate and overlapping federal 
legislation in education. Two or more 
Acts sometimes serve the same pur- 
pose. I know what our problem is at 
the state level. I have deep sympathy 
for local administrators who must fill 
out multiple forms in order to get 
federal funds from a growing complex 
number of separate but related sources. 
Title I of ESEA and the Economic 
Opportunity Act are good examples. 
What is needed in educational legisla- 
tion is consolidation and simplification. 

There is another aspect to this lack 
of coordination: Responsibility for edu- 
cation at the federal level is dispersed 
and proliferated throughout the federal 
governments-^ It is not always easy to 
know who the federal partner is. 

Compact for Education 

I think we can expect the new inter- 
stat Compact for Education to have a 
salutary influence in the refinement and 
development of increased federal par- 
ticipation in education. This interstate 
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Compact has been established in order 
to strengthen the states’ role in edu- 
cation and to assist in developing a 
nationwide policy in education. This 
Compact would not have authority, 
nor would it set policy. It would be a 
means of developing alternatives which 
ultimately will be made at the state 
or local level. According to Terry 
Sanford, former Governor of North 
Carolina and a leading light in this 
development, the Compact 

should furnish the states with the best avail- 
able information. It should suggest appro- 
priate goals. It should serve to exchange in- 
formation, and to advise. It should provide 
the states with a forum for sharing experi- 
ences, improving standards, and debating 
goals.* 

But the point I want to make is that 
this Compact will fail miserably if it 
does not influence directly the develop- 
ment of further federal legislation in 
education (a) in the kinds of new 
legislation to be introduced and (b) in 
the incorporation of such important 
procedural and administrative prin- 
ciples as will remedy the several weak- 
nesses now characteristic of existing 
federal legislation and reinforce the 
central role of the states. 

In closing, I want to mention some 
responsibilities which we may overlook. 
It is not enough that we keep on doing 
what we have always done. 

We are in an era, as someone has 
said, where the “tid^ wave of change 
. . . threatens the cherished orthodoxy, 
the sacred traditions, and the ancient 
assumptions of education.” ® I think 
perhaps the greatest insight anyone 
can gain today is the understanding 



« Sanford, Terry. The Compact of Education. 
Durham, N. C.; Education Commission of the 
States, Duke University, December 1965. 

®Wolk, Ronald A. “The Challenge of Change.” 
1964 Current Issues in Higher Education. Nine- 
teenth Annual National Conference on Higher Edu- 
cation. Washington, D.C.: Association for Higher 
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that we must learn to live with ambi- 
^ity, conflict, and tension as facts of 
life, with very slowly evolving answers. 
The President of Syracuse University 
has said, “The liberated man lives be- 
tween commitment and allegiance on 
the one hand, and curiosity and readi- 
ness to change on the other.”® 

Recognition of this polarity of ten- 
sions and of the need for m aintaining 
stability and preserving continuity in 
the midst of constant change — this is 
the trenchant insight which will help 
all of us rise to the challenge now pre- 
sented to education by the participation 
of the federal government. 

We do not precisely know where the 
future lies, but we know that we have 
to plan for it. We have to gear up with 
frenetic haste to accommodate rapid 
change, but we need time for reflection. 
We need to change, to progress, but 
sometimes we need to resist change by 
bearing courageous witness to the vir- 
tue of what we already have. We must 
recognize those times when we must 
rather fight than switch. Let us not, 
like Victor Borge’s uncle, find cures 
for diseases that do not exist, and then 
die from one of the cures. 

I am reminded of an anecdote from 
the epilogue in a contemporary novel. 
Captain Newman, M.D. 

Destiny came down to an island, centuries 
ago, and summoned three of the inhabitants 
before him. “What would you do,” asked 
Destiny “if I told you that tomorrow this 
island will be completely inundated by an 
immense tidal wave?” The first man who 
was a cynic, said, “Why, I would eat, drink, 
carouse and make love all night long!” The 
second man, who was a mystic, said, “I 
would go to the sacred grove with my loved 
ones and make sacrifices to the gods and 
pray without ceasing.” And the third man, 
who loved reason, thought for a while, con- 



^Speech delivered by William P. Tolley at the 
Annual Meeting of the Association of Colleges and 
Universities, November 14, 1962. 
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fused and troubled, and said, “Why, I would 
assemble our wisest men and begin at once 
to study how to live under water.” ’’ 

Our new partnership with the federal 
government suggests that we learn how 

Rosten, Leo. Captain Newman, M,D. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1956. p. 331. 



to lead and administer under markedly 
different conditions. I am confident we 
can. We can, for one thing, use the 
Chinese water-torture method: drip 
goodwill and common sense drop by 
drop on our conflicts and problems 
until they dissolve. 
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The Locaf-State-Federal Partnership 
in School Finance as Viewed by a 
Federal Administrator 

Norman Karsh 



I welcome the opportunity to appear 
before you today, to discuss some of 
the problems relating to the federal- 
state-local partnership in education. 
Though the theme of this conference 
emphasizes the financial aspects of this 
partnership, I know that you share 
with me the view that any discussion 
that limits itself to financial matters 
will fall far short of meaningful con- 
tent and will obscure the primary 
issues and objectives of our endeavors. 
For this reason, I shall attempt to 
place the financial aspects of our part- 
nership in its proper perspective, at 
least as I see it. 

I imagine that the majority of those 
here today — if not all present — would 
appropriately be classified as financial 
managers. This title would apply 
whether you would be a comptroller, 
budget officer, finance officer, adminis- 
trator, chief state school officer, super- 
intendent, coordinator, commissioner, 
or any other of the many titles that we 
label ourselves with. I say this because 
whether we wish to or not, the demands 

Mr. Kirsh is Assistant Commissioner for 
Administration, Office of Education, U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Washington, D. C. 



upon all of us include the nec«(ssity to 
make or carry out decisions that are 
inextricably a part of the financial con- 
siderations of our agencies. 

I used the term financial manager, 
but I believe it is the word manager 
that must bear the emphasis. In edu- 
cation today we are dealing with prob- 
lems that far exceed anything that 
previously existed. At local, state, and 
federal levels, the education market is 
bullish (as they say in the stock ex- 
change) and everyone is buying in. 
Our newspapers daily carry articles on 
the many changes, innovations, and 
controversies that the nation is experi- 
encing. We are in the midst of what 
future historians may call the educa- 
tional revolution, and, to use a popular 
expression, “all systems are Go.” 

It takes a manager to function suc- 
cessfully in an environment such as 
this. It is no longer sufficient to equip 
ourselves with only the limited knowl- 
edge applicable to a single sphere of 
operations, be it a local school district, 
a state-wide program, or even a federal 
program. We all play a vital part in a 
combined effort to bring the best degree 
of education to the students of this 
country. It is incumbent upon all of 
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US to know and understand the prob- 
lems and pressures faced at all levels 
of government. And this is certainly 
not easy. But it is this task, I believe, 
that will be the key to our success. 
How well we relate to each other, how 
well we gain an understanding of each 
other’s needs, how well we measure 
performance — these are the challenges. 

It is for these reasons that I empha- 
size manager in the term financial man- 
ager. It connotes the ability to deal 
with many diverse and tangential ele- 
ments affecting our operations, of 
which finance is but one. Education 
is big business. The nation is now 
spending about $40 billion annually. 
Just five years ago this amounted to 
$28.5 billion — and it has been esti- 
mated that five years from now these 
expenditures will increase to $52 billion. 

As every educator knows, school 
finance is tied to taxes. The changing 
character of the city population has 
resulted in an erosion of the city tax 
base. While placing heavier demands 
on the city schools in terms of an 
increasing population with an increas- 
ingly varied cultural background, the 
new migrants have brought less where- 
withal in terms of earning power to 
help the city schools serve them 
properly. 

This problem is not restricted to the 
cities. Rural areas have felt the same 
pinch, and they have in addition an- 
other problem; because their popula- 
tion is scattered over a greater land 
area, they have an even more difficult 
time gathering the tax funds necessary 
to maintain good schools. 

Thus, there is a kind of geographic 
imbalance in our local educational 
system. We can see its consequences 
in the paradox of outstanding schools 
on the fringe of a city, and abysmal 
ones at the core. We can see it, also, 
in the differences in expenditures 



among the states for education. It is a 
fact of American life that there are 
rich states and poor ones, and we can 
trace these disparities in the quality of 
these schools. 

It was this situation that brought 
the federal government into education 
in a big way, starting with the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958. It was 
also this situation that led to the 
legislation that Congress has passed in 
the last few years, such as the Higher 
Education Facilities Act, the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act, and 
the Higher Education Act, as well as 
approximately 20 other pieces of 
legislation. 

These laws do not represent a new 
division of responsibility. The states 
and local agencies still retain control 
of education, and both Congress and 
President Johnson have stated their 
determination to preserve this tradi- 
tional arrangement. 

But these laws do reflect a new 
partnership in education among the 
local, state, and federal governments. 
They reflect, in addition, an awareness 
that this nation has a common life, and 
that educational weaknesses in North 
Dakota or New Mexico affect Georgia 
and Illinois. We all pay the price for 
our national failures, whether those 
failures be reflected in a slow start in 
the space race or a high rate of unem- 
ployment. Therefore, it makes good 
sense for us to pool our resources 
throughout our society and at every 
level of government to ensure that no 
human talent is wasted. 

I would like to tell you how the 
U.S. Office of Education has contrib- 
uted to the total educational picture, 
at least in a financial way. In fiscal 
year 1956 the budget of the Office of 
Education was $166 million. Five years 
later, 1961, the figure was $539 mil- 
lion. In fiscal 1965, Congress raised 
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the budget to $1.5 billion. This current 
year it stands at $3.3 billion, and in 
1967 our request to the Congress 
amounts to $3.5 billion. 

I believe a summary of the budget 
for the coming fiscal year will help to 
show what we are anticipating for ed- 
ucational assistance and what it will 
accomplish. I will cover our budget in 
terms of the major categories or types 
of support provided education. 

The first such category embodies 
programs of direct operational support 

educational services. This covers all 
of formal classroom schooling as 
V school and public library serv- 
ice" and is designed to bring imrne- 
d' ae aid to today’s problems. For 
ilwse purposes our budget includes 
$1.8 billion, 51 percent of the total. 
The greatest portion of this amount, 
$1.2 billion, is provided to improve the 
educational opportunities of 7.5 mil- 
lion children from low-income families, 
the educationally deprived. In addition, 
we hope to: 

1. Provide improved vocational and 
technical training for 5.8 million stu- 
dents at the high-school, post-high- 
school, junior-college and college levels 

2. Give public library services to 
2.5 million people and improve exist- 
ing services for 25 million 

3. Enable substantially increased 
procurement of better library- resources 
and instructional materials for use in 
elementary, secondary, and higher edu- 
cation institutions 

4. Allow the award of some 650 
grants to assist in raising the quality 
of developing institutions of higher ed- 
ucation 

5. Support some SOO projects under 
the community service and continuing 
education program, a program de- 
signed to bring together the talents of 



universities and local citizens in meet- 
ing community challenges. 

Construction of facilities is the sec- 
ond largest part of our budget and this 
totals $864 million. Of that amount, 
$720 million is earmarked for higher 
education facilities; $76 million, for 
vocational education facilities; and the 
balance of $68 million, for elementary, 
secondary, research, and public library 
facilities. 

In higher education, these construc- 
tion funds will support over 1,000 
projects. They will include science and 
mathematics buildings, language facili- 
ties, engineering facilities, lecture 
rooms, general use classrooms, and co- 
operative graduate centers. For voca- 
tional and technical schooling over 400 
projects will be supported. Eighty- 
seven projects will be funded at the 
elementary and secondary levels. Con- 
tinued assistance will be provided for 
construction of public libraries and 
educational research laboratories. 

Under the category of student aid, 
$428 million is proposed for educa- 
tional opportunity grants, graduate 
fellowships, work-study programs, stu- 
dent counseling, and assistance in fi- 
nancing loans of students in colleges, 
universities, and post-secondary voca- 
tional schools. Under the program of 
educational opportunity grants we will 
support the undergraduate education of 
an estimated 200,000 students having 
financial need, those who have the abil- 
ity but not the money to begin and 
complete college. Fifteen thousand 
graduate students preparing for profes- 
sional teaching careers at the univer- 
sity level will receive fellowships to 
help them realize their ambition. Part- 
time employment under the work-study 
programs will be provided for 450,000 
college students and 35,000 vocational 
students, all of whom will need such 
employment to continue their educa- 



tion. Approximately one million stu- 
dents will be aided by the various loan 
assistance provisions. 

Our fourth category of assistance is 
teacher programs. Here we have budg- 
eted for over $227 million, all of which 
is designed to help improve the quality 
of teaching at all levels and to assist in 
bringing more teachers into the schools 
and geographical areas needing them 
the most. 

There are four principal enactments 
relating to the training of teachers: the 
National Defense Education Act, the 
Fulbright-Hays Act, P.L. 89-105 re- 
lating to the handicapped, and the 
Higher Education Act of 1965. Each 
has its particular area of concern, and 
each provides a continuing impetus to 
better preparation of teachers. 

For teachers engaged at the elemen- 
tary and secondary level our 1967 pro- 
gram will provide for: 

1. 28,000 participants at 670 insti- 
tutes for English, modem foreign lan- 
guages, reading, history, geography, 
economics, civics, and industrial arts 
(NDEA) 

2. 50 grants to institutions engaged 
in teacher training programs in order 
to assist them in developing and 
strengthening their graduate and under- 
graduate program (HEA) 

3. 5,800 two-year fellowships for 
graduate study leading to a master’s 
degree (HEA) 

4. $54 million for grade and high 
schools to acquire laboratory and other 
special equipment to be used in teach- 
ing mathematics, science, and other 
critical subjects (NDEA). 

For teachers at institutions of higher 
education we will provide for: 

1. Over 1,600 fellowships and 
awards for special study by teachers 
in non-Westem language programs 
(NDEA) 

2. Strengthening of the 98 language 



centers at the 61 universities where 
such study is now afforded, and assist- 
ing in the establishment of 12 new 
centers at schools diligently preparing 
to incorporate language and area stud- 
ies into their basic educational pro- 
grams (NDEA) 

3. 35 institutes to train some 1,000 
participants in the effective applica- 
tion of educational equipment in the 
classroom (HEA) 

4. $14.5 million to help colleges 
and universities fund over 350 projects 
for the procurement of materials and 
equipment, including closed-circuit TV, 
to improve undergraduate instruction 
(HEA). 

Under the Fulbright-Hays Act, which 
provides an opportunity for American 
teachers to live in the country whose 
language they teach and thereby also 
learn about its people and society, we 
will award grants to about 650 per- 
sons. 

The last item under teacher pro- 
grams covers handicapped children. In 
fiscal 1967, $25 million is earmarked 
to prepare men and women for careers 
in educating the handicapped. This is 
an area of critical need; the estimated 
national shortage of teachers of the 
handicapped is 240,000. Our program 
authorizes traineeship for full-time 
graduate study and for summer session 
special study institutes. Our present 
budget will provide the awarding of 
over 9,000 grants to train individuals 
and 20 grants to organizations to de- 
velop teacher programs in areas of the 
country not currently served. 

For educational research, the fifth 
major category, there will be expendi- 
tures of $107 million, a 550-percent 
increase in the research dollars avail- 
able just three years ago. This reflects 
the growing awareness of the im- 
portance of research to educational 
advances. These monies will permit 
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enlargement of present research pro- 
grams and the initiation of new effort 
in such areas as the training of educa- 
tional researchers, development of re- 
search capability in universities not 
now possessing it, education theory, 
curriculum improvement, and guid- 
ance techniques for disadvantaged stu- 
dents. A major effort will be made 
to effect early transfer of new and 
usable knowledge to the classroom. 

To this point I have covered pro- 
gram categories completely substantive 
in nature as opposed to those essen- 
tially administrative. By administrative 
I mean those programs and dollars 
specifically designated for administra- 
tion and supervision. There are two 
such categories: funds provided for the 
support of state educational agencies, 
and funds provided for administering 
the U.S. Office of Education. Com- 
bined, these two sums equal $95 mil- 
lion, 2.7 percent of the total budget 
request for 1967. Of the $95 million, 
$45 million is for state agency sup- 
port and $40 million is to run the 
Office of Education. I consider it sig- 
nificant that more administrative funds 
are provided to the states, and this is 
done in recognition of the fact that 
there is where the great bulk of pro- 
grams are carried out, and there is 
where the greater administrative capa- 
bility must be developed. 

It is apparent from even such a 
brief rundown of the budget as I have 
given that there are heavy responsibili- 
ties upon the shoulders of all con- 
cerned — ^governments at local, state, 
and federal levels and also, of course, 
participating private institutions. Not 
the least of these responsibilities is that 
relating to financial operations. 

All of us here today fully under- 
stand the necessity for proper fiscal 
accountability. At all levels of our op- 
eration — local, state, or federal — ^we 



are entrusted with the responsibility to 
administer public funds, funds made 
available through taxes levied on all 
citizens. I know that I am constantly 
reminded of this by members of the 
Congress and by the General Account- 
ing Office, and I am sure that all of 
you have similar counterparts. 

As the demands for greater expend- 
itures for education are placed upon 
us, so also are the responsibilities to 
assure their appropriate use. The sit- 
uation, of course, . is not limited to 
funds for education, but applies equal- 
ly to all operations of public agencies. 
To meet these responsibilities, all of 
us have had to install accounting and 
reporting systems to provide us v’itn 
the information we believe is essential 
to give us this assurance. And as all 
of our programs have grown, so have 
the requirements for more and more 
detailed data. 

In good part, we are not the mas- 
ters of this situation. AS public ser- 
vants, we are responsible to the 
citizenry and their elected representa- 
tives. Their demands for information 
are not much different from any indi- 
vidual’s demands upon a retailer to 
provide quality merchandise. People 
want their money’s worth — and they 
are entitled to it — ^whether it is a tele- 
vision set or efficient administration. 

I am concerned with the manner in 
which we have responded to the need 
for financial data — and I know that 
many of you are equally concerned. I 
do not mean to imply that this is a 
problem only at the federal level. It 
applies equally at all levels of govern- 
ment, though there is at work here 
the “multiplier effect,” which broadens 
the impact of informational needs as 
it is applied from federal to state to 
local levels. 

We are now collecting so much fi- 
nancial data on all our programs, that 
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I wonder how we are able to use it all. 
I am sure that even with the utilization 
of ADP techniques and all the fantas- 
tic developments in computer opera- 
tions — ^without which we would be 
inundated — we have far outstripped 
our mental capabilities to absoib this 
information. 

The obvious conclusion here is that 
we have probably reached the point 
where we should “fall out and fall in” 
again. Financial analysis is absolutely 
essential in the total decision-making 
process. But it is only a part, and it 
should not assume such proportions 
that financial managers become preoc- 
cupied with the detailed machinations 
of a system at the expense of “not 
seeing the forest for the trees.” 

I am suggesting that there is a re- 
quirement for all levels of government 
to thoroughly review and assess their 
financial operations, to bring to bear 
that imagination and innovation so 
necessary if we are to improve upon 
our methods of accountability and re- 
porting. Indications are that significant 
changes are called for in present re- 
quirements for data. We at the federal 
level are going to make every effort 
to further simplify and reduce the bur- 
dens now imposed on state and local 
governments. Our goal is to ask only 
for that information which is essential 
to valid management purposes. 

Earlier, I mentioned that our 1967 
budget includes $45 million for grants 
to state educational agencies. This 
money — $7 million more than in 1966 
and $37 million more than in 1965 — 
is to assist them in strengthening their 
departments of education and in im- 
proving their ability to identify and 
meet state educational needs. It may 
be used for a wide range of purposes. 
This is especially true of funds pro- 
vided under Title V of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act. In- 



cluded under that authority are proj- 
ects for the improvement of “manage- 
ment and administration.” In view of 
the recent tremendous increase in fed- 
eral education dollars now going to 
states, better management and admin- 
istration are more pressing than ever. 
Title V provides an ideal medium 
through which state educational agen- 
cies may hire the employees and 
develop the skills required in the 
budgeting and fiscal areas of adminis- 
trative management. 

And in furtherance of our hope to 
strengthen our partnership, personnel 
of the Office of Education have for 
several months been visiting state edu- 
cation officials to advise them in re- 
gard to administrative requirements 
stemming from new legislation, partic- 
ularly the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act. These visits are in re- 
sponse to state requests for assistance. 
We will honor every such request be- 
cause we share a common interest, and 
because one of the great benefits which 
derives from these conversations is the 
increased understanding gained by both 
parties — ^understanding of purpose, of 
goals, and of hopes. The creation of 
mutual understanding is a main key to 
progress in any field, including educa- 
tion programs and their joint imple- 
mentation by federal, state, and local 
governments. We shall do all we can 
to contribute to this understanding, 
and we actively solicit the advice of 
state and local education officials. We 
need and want the benefit of their 
thinking. 

If I have seemed to stress the role 
of the states, it is because their role 
should be stressed. For the states have 
priority in the intergovernmental part- 
nership in education. There are reasons 
for this. First, the Tenth Amendment 
of the Constitution makes education a 
state function. Second, a decentralized 
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state education system is our heritage 
and tradition. And third, although the 
state can delegate much authority to 
local school boards and agencies, it 
c^not relinquish its ultimate responsi- 
bility for quality and equity. The state, 
therefore, is the senior partner in this 
governmental “firm.” 

And may I point out that both the 
Administration and the Congress in- 
tend to keep it this way. President 
Johnson has already stated his policy: 
that the last word in education — the 
final control — must reside, as it al- 
ways has, with state and local agencies. 
Congress expressly stated its policy in 
passing the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965. That Act put 
a new premium on strength at the state 
level by providing funds to state edu- 
cational agencies, saying, in effect: 
“Strengthen yourselves, and here’s the 
money to do it.” And although it may 
be superfluous to say so, I can assure 
you that the new U.S. Commissioner 
of Education, Harold Howe II, has 



neither the intention nor the desire to 
alter the traditional relationship which 
reserves control of administration, 
textbooks, curriculum, and perso nn el . 
to state and local authorities. To put 
it another way: The road ahead of us 
is a road of decisions. Somewhere 
along the line someone has to decide — 
and this should not be the federal gov- 
ernment — what we Avill teach in our 
schools, who will teach it, where they 
will teach, when they will teach, and 
how they will teach. And someone has 
to work out the framework — ^financial 
and otherwise — within which these de- 
cisions will be made. 

In concluding, I would like to ex- 
press the hope that there will be great- 
ly increased counsel among the three 
levels of government. Together, we can 
achieve the educational excellence de- 
sired for this nation and we can con- 
tribute much to the greatness that is 
sought for society. While the task is 
difficult, the opportunity is at hand, 
and the rewards will be great. 
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Federal Financing of Student Costs 
in Higher Education 
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For our purpose here the phrase 
student costs means the chaiges or- 
dinarily paid by the student or his fam- 
ily incident to his continuing his formal 
education. They may include fees for 
tuition and other incidentals, charges 
for room and board and laundry and 
other essentials of maintenance, neces- 
sary travel expenses, and the cost of 
books and other tools of learning which 
the student must purchase. 

Federal financing of these expenses 
includes all the various channels 
through which the national govern- 
ment pays them in whole or in part 
for selected students. 

What Is Pasty What Is Current, 
and What Is Coming 

Let us first sketch a little of the his- 
tory of the subject, then try to discern 
the main elements in the present com- 
plex and moving picture of it, and 
lastly observe the apparent direction of 
some of the currents and also try to 
envision what the scene may be or 
should be a generation ahead. 

One stray thought in the background 
is that in the national academies for 

■Dr. Chambers is Chairman of the Survey 
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Professor of Higher Education, Indiana Uni- 
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the education of career officers in the 
U.S. Armed Services, the federal gov- 
ernment has always paid student costs 
in full, including not only bare essen- 
tials, but also stipends to provide 
pocket money for the students. 

Moreover, in the plans for the edu- 
cation of citizen-soldiers and reserve 
officers in selected civilian colleges 
(and these plans have been operated 
in one form or another for at least a 
century) for 50 years there has been 
some provision for at least a small 
amount of pecuniary compensation for 
upper-division students who volun- 
tarily have elected to pursue their mil- 
itary studies at advanced levels so as to 
become eligible for a commission in 
one of the Armed Services upon grad- 
uation from college. 

Some of the more recently developed 
of these plans, especially the so-called 
Holloway Plan which was first devised 
and used for the Navy Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps and was subse- 
quently adapted for use by the Army 
and Air Force, cover virtually the en- 
tire cost of a four-year college educa- 
tion for selected students who obligate 
themselves to serve on active duty at 
least four years after graduation. 

As producers of officers and reserve 
officers for the Armed Forces, the 
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various ROTC plans have generally 
turned out to be quantitatively about 
as important as the Armed Services 
academies themselves. To the extent 
that they involve federal financing of 
student costs, the motive has been and 
is to serve the specific national purpose 
of recruiting and training qualified offi- 
cer material for the national defense. 

During the past half-century federal 
financing of student costs has appeared 
in many other forms, each owing its 
appearance, and sometimes its disap- 
pearance, to what seemed to be the 
paramount needs and demands of a 
particular time. As early as World War 
I there was some federal provision for 
educational benefits for disabled and 
partially disabled veterans. During the 
great depression of the 1930’s there 
was the student work program of the 
National Youth Administration (about 
1935-1941). Beginning in 1944 there 
was the famed G.I. Bill and an accom- 
panying measure providing special ben- 
efits to disabled veterans. Soon after 
the peak of the operation of the main 
measure had been passed in the early 
1950’s, there came a new and some- 
what different G.I. Bill for veterans of 
the Armed Services during the Korean 
episode; and now that its operation is 
terminating, we have the new Cold 
War G.I. Bill of 1966, which seems to 
establish a permanent national policy 
of providing educational and other 
benefits for virtually all persons who 
serve in the Armed Forces, within a 
reasonable period after their honorable 
discharge. 

Going back now to the years imme- 
diately following World War II, there 
came the practice of several large fed- 
eral agencies “farming out” their re- 
search and development projects by 
making grants or contracts with uni- 
versities deemed most capable of doing 
the job. At first the dominant consid- 



eration was to get the job done, and 
without much thought to aiding the in- 
stitution or to the subsidizing of stu- 
dents; but almost every well-organized 
project includes provision for the em- 
ployment of students at various levels 
as research assistants, graduate train- 
ees, or in other capacities which not 
only provide part-time compensation, 
but also facilitate the advancement of 
the student’s studies. 

The volume of federal grants and 
contracts swelled enormously in the 
late 1950’s and 1960’s partly, no 
doubt, owing to the momentous orbit- 
ing of the first Sputnik in 1957. Prob- 
ably no one knows with precision how 
many students’ careers are currently 
being subsidized as by-products of this 
vast program, or exactly what is the 
total of all students who have been 
financially helped by it during the past 
20 years; but the numbers must run 
into many thousands. 

Another product, at least in part, 
of the Sputnik era was the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958, which 
made generous provision for increasing 
numbers of graduate fellowships which 
subsidize the student full time for as 
long as three years, and stipulate that 
no service shall be required of him. 
The NDEA also opened up the federal 
student loan program, available to un- 
dergraduate and graduate students up 
to a maximum of $1,000 per year and 
an over-all maximum of $5,000, at low 
interest and on favorable terms of re- 
payment, providing even for remission 
of as much as half the loan for recip- 
ients who entered the teaching profes- 
sion and continued in it as long as 
five years after graduation. 

It is a matter of history that the 
NDEA loan program was substituted 
at the last minute for a program of fed- 
eral scholarships which had formed the 
core of the original bill, but which 



was dropped by a narrow margin on 
account of influence from the White 
House. It can be noted at this point, 
too, that at about the turn of the pres- 
ent year 1966 it became evident that 
the present Administration will not rec- 
ommend the continued funding of the 
loan program out of tax moneys, but 
envisions the “phasing over” of this en- 
tire enterprise to private lending agen- 
cies which will operate within interest 
rates and repayment terms fixed by the 
government, with the difference be- 
tween these and the very generous 
terms maintained for student bor- 
rowers being paid to the lending agen- 
cies f*Mt of tax funds. 

If we skip entirely certain special 
provisions for loans to students of 
medicine, dentistry, and osteopathy 
contained in an act of 1963, and for 
nurse traineeships provided for under 
the Health Professions Assistance Act 
of 1964, we notice that the NDEA has 
been amended to include a student 
work program somewhat after the 
fashion of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration student work program of 
the late 1930’s. 

We must also notice the push that 
has occurred within recent years to- 
ward the enactment of some type of 
measure which would give tax credits 
against their federal income tax obli- 
gations to students who are paying in- 
come taxes and to parents who are 
paying income taxes and at the same 
time paying substantial shares of the 
expenses of one or more children in 
college. There were said to have been 
more than 100 bills of this general 
type introduced within a single session 
of Congress; but the idea is probably 
best typified by the measure ardently 
supported by Senator Abraham Ribi- 
coff of Connecticut, and which came 
within three votes of passing the Sen- 
ate about a year ago. The same bill 



was again voted down in the Senate 
only last month, this time by 10 votes. 

A group of some 20 conservative 
private-college presidents, mostly in the 
area of Chicago and northwestern In- 
diana, were very active in support of 
this measure. It may be pushed again 
in Congress, but it is probably dead. 
You will note that it offers nothing to 
any parent unless he is paying a fed- 
erd income tax. This automatically 
eliminates thousands of low-income 
families having several children, for 
such families pay no federal income 
tax and have nothing to gain from a 
tax credit. This is what causes oppo- 
nents of the measure to say “it would 
not help those who need it most, but 
it would help those who need it least.” 

The Treasury has estimated that the 
Ribicoff Bill would cost the govern- 
ment more than $1 billion annually in 
lost revenue. The outspoken Senator 
Wayne Morse of Oregon says: “There 
are many better ways of using $1 bil- 
lion to support education.” He reports 
that Roger Freeman, a conservative 
lobbyist, told the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee that 75 percent of the money 
would wind up in the coffers of col- 
leges through increased fees. Actually, 
says the Senator, the proposal was de- 
vised to help colleges, not parents, for 
colleges would raise their charges to 
recapture the amount of the tax credit. 
Parents who could not claim the credit 
would be far worse off than they are 
now! 

These are some of the reasons why 
the tax credit idea was opposed by the 
National Association of State Univer- 
sities and Land-Grant Colleges, and 
why it has never been indorsed by the 
American Council on Education. 

Some Lessons of Experience 

Before shifting our gaze from the 
history of these various measures for 
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federal financing of student costs, we 
can note that thus far the movement 
has been most active as a result of 
some great national upheaval such as 
depression or war; but by now there is 
developing a different climate of opin- 
ion. The G.I. Bill of 1966 is intended 
to be a permanent measure — ^not one 
to peak and taper off within a few 
years as did its predecessors — ^but one 
to operate continuously to provide suit- 
able educational benefits for all civil- 
ians who sacrifice substantial periods of 
time in the Armed Services. 

It is also gratifying to note that some 
lessons have been learned as to the 
^ound rules of such an undertaking 
since it was first begun on a really 
large scale in 1944. To name only a 
few, one may notice that the G.I. Bill 
of 1966 makes no provision for pay- 
ment of tuition fees separately as such, 
but simply pays the veteran a monthly 
sum which he may use as he pleases. 
In contrast, the 1944 act provided pay- 
ments to cover specified items, includ- 
ing tuition fees (whatever they might 
be, up to a stipulated maximum), and 
limited sums for books and supplies, 
plus the standard maintenance allow- 
ance. This was an open invitation to 
all institutions to raise their tuition fees 
up to the stipulated maximum; and 
many of them, especially private insti- 
tutions, lost little time in doing so. One 
may say this was in fact a much-need- 
ed subsidy to the institution; but one 
cannot overlook the fact that its tend- 
ency was strongly to make college at- 
tendance more difficult for nonveteran 
students. In other words, it effected a 
narrowing of educational opportunity. 

But the blackest sheep who crowded 
through this loophole were the fraudu- 
lent fly-by-night schools, usually pro- 
prietary but sometimes masked under 
a nonprofit charter, hastily organized 
for the sole purpose of defrauding the 



government and the veterans by charg- 
ing the maximum fee and providing a 
minimum of instruction, all of ques- 
tionable quality. If you are beyond 
middle age, you probably personally 
recall some incidents of this disgraceful 
footnote to American educational his- 
tory. 

Equally reprehensible were some of 
the abuses perpetrated under the on- 
the-job training provisions of the act 
of 1944, by unscrupulous employers 
who exploited the veterans by employ- 
ing them as fabulously cheap labor and 
then providing them with little or noth- 
ing worthy of the name of instruction, 
for which the government was paying. 
The G.I. Bill of 1966 contains no pro- 
vision for on-the-job training. 

The foregoing are mentioned only 
to illustrate that some lessons have 
been learned. It is not intended to 
imply that in the late 1940’s all col- 
leges acted fraudulently, or that all 
private employers were unscrupulous. 
Most of all, it is not intended to im- 
ply that the operation of the G.I. Bill 
of 1944 was swamped in corruption. It 
has dways been understood that the 
venality here described was no more 
than a drop in the bucket. It has long 
since been generally agreed that the 
billions of dollars which the act of 
1944 cost the nation’s taxpayers, and 
which occasioned a good deal of fiscal 
fright at the time, have been more than 
fully repaid by the veterans through 
higher-bracket income taxes paid as a 
result of higher earning power gained 
from the educational benefits they 
received. 

The nation today is stronger and 
more humane and further advanced 
than it could have been if there had 
been no G.I. Bill of 1944. The fact, 
one may suppose, is sound and ample 
justification for the adoption of the 
permanent national policy of educa- 
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tional benefits for veterans of the 
Armed Services in war or peace. 

Another side effect of the G.I. Bill 
of 1944 is important, and often over- 
looked or not understood. The great 
increase in college enrollments occur- 
ring in the late 1940’s dealt a death- 
blow to the long-nurtured notion that 
most young men and young women of 
good average physical and mental en- 
dowments were not worthy of educa- 
tion beyond high school, that higher 
education was properly for only a small 
minority of the very superior, if not 
in intelligence, then at least in wealth 
and social standing. 

The no-nonsense way in which the 
veterans from every social class and of 
every level of intelligence from aver- 
age upward performed their college 
studies with earnest application and 
success worked a permanent change in 
the climate of college life. The coon- 
skin-coated rah-rah boy of earlier years 
was supplanted by slightly more ma- 
ture students who “knew the score” in 
life. The languid son or daughter of 
wealth or social cha-cha, lazily enjoy- 
ing a four-year loaf, has been a rare 
species on the campus ever since. 

The change was fortified and docu- 
mented by the historic report of the 
President’s Committee on Higher Edu- 
cation in 1947, which compared the 
test scores of millions of soldiers in 
the Army General Classification Test 
with those of college students on sim- 
ilar college entrance examinations, and 
concluded that one-third of all young 
Americans possessed ability to accom- 
plish creditably four years or more of 
college study, and that half of the total 
appropriate age-group would be able to 
pursue with profit to themselves and 
to the nation at least two years of 
college education. 

There were many other factors, of 
course, contributing to the progress to- 



ward the current situation in which 
practically half of all high-school grad- 
uates are going on to further formal 
education, and even conservative per- 
sons are accepting and talking of the 
oncoming era of universal higher edu- 
cation. 

Student Aid Under the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 

Title IV of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965, concerns student assis- 
tance. It consists of four parts: 

1. Educational Opportunity Grants 
are in fact scholarships (and consti- 
tute the first broad-scale program of 
scholarships for undergraduates). They 
may range from $200 to $800 a year, 
and must be matched by a like amount 
of institutional aid. In addition, $200 
may be granted if after one year the 
student is in the upper half of his 
class. The student must be full-time, 
and his need great, with his parents 
able to contribute no more than $600 
toward his education. Stress is placed 
upon identifying and making commit- 
ments to eligible high-school students, 
especially in the eleventh grade and 
lower. 

2. Guaranteed Loan Program, with 
loans to be made voluntarily by banks 
or other lenders and insured by the 
government against death, disability, or 
default. The government pays all inter- 
est (not exceeding 6 percent simple 
interest) while the student is in school, 
and 3 percent after graduation during 
the repayment period (student paying 
3 percent). If family income is over 
$15,000 before taxes, the student will 
be responsible for the full 6 percent 
interest, without subsidy for interest or 
insurance. The program may be oper- 
ated in a state either by the state or by 
a nonprofit organization. States have 
until 1968 to decide whether or not 
to operate the program. 



3. College Work-Study Program for 
students whose family incomes are low, 
with preference given to those below 
the "poverty line.” The student may 
work up to 15 hours per week while 
classes are in session and up to 40 
hours a week during vacation periods. 
He must be at least a three-fourths- 
time student. The government furnishes 
90 percent of his wages, the college 
10 ^rcent. He may work either within 
the cpllege or for an outside public 
or private nonprofit agency. The col- 
lege is committed to furnish the re- 
mainder of the student’s need in gift 
aid or loans, assisting his placement 
within or without the institution, and 
recruiting eligible students. 

4. National Defense Student Loan 
Program, with the government supply- 
ing 90 percent of a loan and the col- 
lege 10 percent. No interest is charged 
while the student is in school at least 
half time; and 3 percent interest and 
repayment of principal in installments 
are to begin about a year after he 
leaves school, after which he has up 
to 10 years to pay. Deferment of pay- 
ments is allowed for full- or half-time 
college attendance, military duty (3 
years). Peace Corps duty and VISTA 
(3 years), or less than half-time col- 
lege attendance working for a degree 
(3 years). Undergraduates may bor- 
row up to $1,000 a year, up to a 
total of $5,000. For graduate students 
the maximums are $2,500 a year and 
a total of $10,000. Those who' become 
teachers will have 10 percent of the 
loan cancelled for each year of teach- 
ing, up to 50 percent of the loan. 
Teachers in schools with a majority of 
their pupils from low-income families 
("deprived areas”) may have the en- 
tire loan cancelled at the rate of 15 
percent for each year of teaching in 
such schools. 



First let us note that the Guaranteed 
Loan Program is intended to supplant 
the National Defense Student Loan 
Program, thus relieving the government 
from providing the bulk of the loan 
money and leaving the government 
obligated to pay only a part of the 
interest and provide insurance. This 
would transfer the business almost 
wholly to commercial banks and other 
lenders. Whether bankers want this or 
not seems to be a cloudy question. 
Some say it is not attractive to bankers 
because they prefer to lend to other 
borrowers at rates more lucrative than 
the stipulated 6 pei;cent simple inter* 
est. Others say the bankers really want 
the business because they know that 
many bright and promising young peo- 
ple would become accustomed to being 
their clients, and this would tend to 
stimulate greatly their business in fu- 
ture decades. Probably the banks will 
go into the business, but with an effort 
to build and maintain their image as 
that of a friendly avuncular institution 
that is really doing the student a favor. 
Conceivably, of course, if the banks 
should refuse the business, the loan 
program would be a failure unless the 
government revised the terms to make 
them more favorable to the lender, or 
continued to fund the loans itself, as it 
has done for several years under the 
National Defense Education Act. 

In the Executive Budget for the en- 
suing fiscal year, the NDEA Student 
Loan Program was funded only to the 
extent of a small fraction of what 
would normally be expected. Evidently 
the intent of the Administration was 
that this program would be concluded 
quickly in favor of the new Guaranteed 
Loan Program. Many objections to 
this plan seem to have arisen among 
leaders in the Congress, however, and 
latest indications are that the transfer 
may be spread out over several years. 
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This would probably mean additional 
funding for the NDEA Program for 
some time. 

If we search for principles which 
characterize the whole of Title IV of 
the Higher Education Act of 1965, we 
shall notice that both the Educational 
Opportunity Grants and the College 
Work-Study Program lay heavy stress 
upon identifying and recruiting stu- 
dents whose family incomes are ac- 
tually below the poverty line, and the 
benefits of these two programs are 
largely or wholly limited to students 
in that group. In places where I have 
made a few local inquiries, I have 
found that these two programs are get- 
ting under way slowly because most 
college admissions offices have not 
been accustomed to searching actively 
for students from that income class, 
nor are high-school students in that in- 
come class accustomed to going to col- 
lege in any considerable numbers. 
Thus, the colleges are inclined to com- 
plain of lack of eligibles. The remedy 
will require some constructive changes 
in the customary relations between 
secondary schools and college admis- 
sions offices. 

We notice, too, that even in the two 
loan programs, though we ordinarily 
say no factor of need enters into eli- 
gibility for a loan, yet both programs 
have at least some tangential slant to- 
ward the “war on poverty.” Thus, as 
we have noted, applicants under the 
Guaranteed Loan Program whose fam- 
ily gross income is over $15,000 re- 
ceive less favorable terms than others; 
and under the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act Loans, the only borrowers 
whose loans may be wholly cancelled 
are those who teach seven years in 
schools in “deprived areas.” One might 
perhaps say that the most recent slant 
in federal legislation for student aids is 
markedly toward helping those who 



need it most, those whose family in- 
comes are in the lowest levels. 

This is not true, of course, of the 
new G.I. Bill of 1966, nor of the older 
programs of graduate fellowships under 
the National Defense Education Act, 
and those under the various federal 
agencies, such as the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the National Science 
Foundation, where no questions are 
asked about financial need, or at least 
the awards are not scaled in accord 
with need (except to the extent they 
make added provision for dependents). 

The whole network of federal stu- 
dent aid programs, some of which are 
not so much as mentioned in this dis- 
course, has become so complicated and 
diverse that mastering its details and 
keeping abreast of new developments 
have almost become a full-time pro- 
fession. Therefore, I shall make no 
effort to go into the detailed rules of 
their current administration. Some of 
these, for the most recent legislation, 
have not yet been written. 

The Broad Policies, Not the 
Details of Administration 

At the broadest level of generality, 
some glimpses can be had of how the 
federal student aids fit into the nation- 
wide scene, and perhaps some of the 
ways in which they affect the shape of 
higher education can be discerned. 

Traditionally there is scarcely any 
more popular object of charity than 
the bright but needy young person 
making his way through college. By 
this very token, student financial aids 
cannot but be thought of in many 
quarters as within the category of 
“welfare” expenditures which are other- 
wise mainly for the indigent, the aged, 
the unemployable, the dependent, and 
not for the self-supporting above the 
poverty line, those of productive ages. 
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and the full-time employed (except the 
mothers of dependent children). For 
one or another of these reasons, wel- 
fare clients have dropped out of the 
mainstream of the economy, which is 
normally expected to afford opportu- 
nities for self-support to the main body 
of others. 

My point is that in highe/ education 
we have as yet neglected to provide 
basic opportunity for the mainstream 
of present and prospective students by 
failing to m£^e tuition-free public 
facilities for higher education accessi- 
ble to all. By stressing the “individual 
rescue” and “fringe” aspects of the 
problem, we are ignoring the main con- 
cept of free public higher education 
for all who are qualified, and indefi- 
nitely retarding its implementation. 

Frankly, the ideal expressed by the 
Educational Policies Co mmis sion ip. 
1964, that every high-school graduate 
should have access to two years of 
education beyond high school, with 
emphasis on intellectual growth, and 
tuition-free, will hardly be achieved 
through any system of individual stu- 
dent aids no matter how enormous or 
complex it may be. It can be most 
nearly accomplished most quickly by 
opening the doors of public universi- 
ties, colleges, and junior colleges (old 
and new), tuition-free to qualified 
comers. 

This was conceived as the respon- 
sibility of the several states (although 
since the days of the Confederation the 
government has made land grants to 
the states to aid public higher educa- 
tion), and for more than a century, 
especially during the last half-century, 
the forms and the volume of federal 
aid to the state institutions, notably 
the 68 land-grant colleges, have multi- 
plied. 

For a century all of this support has 
been categorical; that is, for specific 



categories as broad as that of the land- 
^ant colleges, which have become very 
inclusive, down to minute categories 
as small as particular research projects. 
Federal grants or contracts for project 
research are of the nature of compen- 
sation for desired work, a device by 
which the government “farms out” 
some of its research work to univer- 
sities and colleges, and, originally at 
least, were not bought of as a channel 
of support for higher education at all. 
Thus the money went to the institu- 
tions thought best equipped to accom- 
plish the work. 

Since 1958 the government has 
moved slightly toward a general, un- 
categorized support of public higher 
education (as in the Higher Educa- 
tional Facilities Act of 1963), and the 
inclusion of special provision for 
grants to public two-year colleges and 
technical institutes in that act seems 
almost to be a direct step toward 
spreading the accessibility of public 
facilities of higher education for all. 
In the same act the provision for facil- 
ities of graduate study can have the 
same effect if administered with that 
purpose in view. 

But one cannot avoid wondering if 
it would not be better for the strengtn 
and responsibility of the several states 
if the Congress could bring itself to 
abandon, at least in part, the practice 
of categorical grants, and make to each 
state an unrestricted grant, scaled in 
accord with relative need, for the devel- 
opment of higher education in the 
state in whatever manner the state 
legislature might determine. 

To carry the idea further, we arrive 
at the proposal of Professor Heller of 
Minnesota that the government might 
well remit to each state a percentage 
of the federal income tax collected in 
that state, to constitute a federal con- 
tribution to that state for the support 
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of whatever public purposes to which 
the state might choose to allocate it. 

These ideas are not currently popu- 
lar, but their day may come. Cer tainl y 
they could go a long way toward reduc- 
ing the enormous complexity of the 
system of federal grants-in-aid to the 
states which has grown up over many 
decades. They might tend to reduce 
somewhat the immense federal bu- 
reaucracy. They might place in the lap 
of the states some important respon- 
sibilities for policy and administration 
which should probably belong to them. 

For example, I am somewhat dis- 
turbed when I observe that some of 
the federal acts providing categorical 
aid specify in some detail the structure 
and operation of the state agency for 
the administration of the act within 
the state. For the most part, the state 
legislatures seem to rush to comply 
unquestioningly with these dictates, 
often stemming not from the act of 
Congress itself but from the mind of 
an obscure federal administrator of the 
act. This seems somehow not to com- 
port with the dignity of a state in our 
federal system. 

There is no question but that -the 
grants-in-aid must and will continue, 
and in fact increase proportionally; but 
must they be splintered into so many 
categories, each with its voluminous 
administrative regulations written in 
Washington, so that their widespread 
effect on the structure and operation 
of state governments makes the states 
resemble a collection of 50 uniform 
provinces in great part administered 
from the national capital? Are we 
abandoning federalism? Is this neces- 
sary? Here is a very important issue 
in intergovernmental relations. 

Another point which must not go 
unmentioned is the fact that most 
schemes of student aid, either scholar- 
ships or loans, have in the past had a 



strong tendency to channel public 
money into private institutions, and to 
encourage them to raise their student 
fees. The effect has often been to 
enable students who would go to col- 
lege in any event, to attend a more 
expensive college than they would 
otherwise be able to afford. Generally 
little has been accomplished by way 
of getting into college students who 
would not otherwise be able to attend 
any college. Despite these shortcom- 
ings, however, almost all of the effects 
have their own special merits. To use 
the currently popular phrase, the gov- 
ernment should continue and expand 
its business of financing student costs, 
as an affluent “junior partner” with the 
states and with private philanthropy. 

In certain types of enterprises, such 
as the new G.I. Bill, it is probably fully 
justifiable to bypass the state govern- 
ments entirely and deal directly with 
the institutions. But wherever feasible 
the federal government should abstain 
from invading the autonomy of the 
states in the support of their own 
higher education, and leave them as 
free as possible from petty adminis- 
trative dictation from the national 
bureaucracy. 

Finally, let me reiterate that the 
tendency of student aid programs has 
been to place predominant emphasis 
on students who are exceptional, hav- 
ing exceptional intellectual promise or 
exceptional pecuniary need, or both. 
The great body of average students, 
around average in academic achieve- 
ment and of average family income, 
receive relatively less attention. If any 
selection is involved in the program, 
they are the ones who are likely not 
to be selected. 

In this era of universal higher edu- 
cation, this relative neglect must be 
redressed. I am not advocating stu- 
dent aids for all students, but a policy 
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that is simpler and more sensible. I 
am urging that immediate steps be 
taken to implement the nationwide 
policy of making public facilities for 
varied types of higher education acces- 
sible tuition-free to all high-school 
graduates. 

This would not by any means abol- 
ish or reduce the need for student aid 
programs, including federal financing 
of student costs. I^s brings us to the 
truism that we have all heard and 
spoken many times: Student aids are 
not the whole answer to the problem of 



financing student costs for universal 
higher education. They are ancillary 
or supplementary to more basic meas- 
ures. My plea is that we do not 
become so preoccupied with student 
aids that we forget the main issue, 
which is that of making public facilities 
accessible free of fees. This is the 
simple, equitable, and fundamental 
way for a free society to afford uni- 
versal opportunity for education be- 
yond the high school. This is a splendid 
chance for the 50 states to re-assert 
their responsibility and self-reliance. 
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Dual Enrollment 



Alfred W. Beattie 



By dual enrollment I mean a 
system of education which permits 
parents to enroll their children legally 
in more than one educational system 
at one time. A child may be enrolled 
in high school part of the day and in a 
coUep or university part of the day. 
A child may be enrolled in an academic 
high school and in a vocational-tech- 
nical school simultaneously. A child 
may be enrolled in a public school 
and a private school at one time. I 
propose to discuss that form of dual 
enrollment under which a child enrolls 
in a public and in a private school at 
the same time. 

Dual enrollment, also called shared 
time, is not a new concept. Pfeffer^ 
says that shared time is a brain child 
of Thomas Jefferson. Jefferson, ac- 
cording to Pfeffer, opposed establish- 
ment of a Theological Seminary at the 
University of Virginia. He proposed 
that the religious denominations build 
their divinity schools near the univer- 
sity campuses so that students could 
attend university classes for secular 
subjects and divinity schools for theo- 
logical subjects. The parallel which I 
wish to discuss is an educational sys- 

1 Pfeffer, Leo. “Second Thoughts on Shared 
Time.” Christian Century 79: 779-80; June 20, 1962. 

Dr. Beattie is Superintendent of the Alle- 
gheny County Schools, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. 



tern which permits parents the choice 
of enrolling their children in public 
schools to take selected subjects, and 
in the private schools to take other 
subjects. 

Why are we discussing dual enroll- 
ment? Members of the Catholic 
Church have the choice of sending 
their children either to public or to 
church schools. Members of the 
Lutheran, Presbyterian, Hebrew, and 
other faiths have the privilege of enroll- 
ing their children in public schools. 
Those who withdraw their children 
from public schools and send them to 
private schools do so by choice. If 
parents choose some agency other 
than the public schools to educate their 
children, the public is freed from any 
further responsibility. 

Further consideration of the con- 
cept of termination of public respon- 
sibility for the educational progress of 
children withdrawn from public schools 
produces doubts about the correctness 
of the concept. Children who drop out 
of school, public or private, become a 
public problem. The general public 
must finance remedial or additional 
education for children who do not 
develop their capabilities, whether in 
public or private schools. Children who 
complete high school, public or pri- 
vate, and who are not prepared for the 
kinds of employment available, become 
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a future public problem. One reason, 
then, for discussing dual enrollment 
is to encourage careful examination of 
public responsibility for the educational 
welfare of children enrolled in private 
schools. 

The increasing cost of education, 
public and private, requires critical 
examination of heretofore practices 
and procedures. Building costs are 
increasing because of wages paid to 
workmen. Building material prices are 
increasing. Operating costs are in- 
creasing. Teachers’ salaries are higher 
in terms of dollars received. Admin- 
istrative salaries are higher. The cost 
of textbooks, library books, tablets, 
pencils, and other instructional and 
noninstructional supplies is higher. 
More sophisticated equipment, such as 
language laboratories, industrial arts 
machinery, and teaching machines, 
must be made available in order to 
increase the productivity of the school 
hours. All of these increasing expenses 
per child, multiplied by an increasing 
number of children, make education a 
growing burden. 

School districts have taxing powers 
to raise necessary funds. Then too, 
they receive state aid. Private schools 
depend on assessments and contribu- 
tions. The relative capability of private 
schools to finance an adequate program 
is a second reason for discussing dual 
enrollment. 

Serious limitation in our educational 
achievement is another reason for con- 
sidering dual enrollment. Identifiable 
deficiencies are so serious that our 
national welfare is affected. The fed- 
eral government is concerned. Army 
tests over two decades have been un- 
covering appalling illiteracy, physical 
maldevelopment and underdevelop- 
ment, and poor emotional and mental 
health. Studies of persons receiving 
unMiployment compensation, relief, 



mother’s assistance, and other forms 
of public and private aid indicate that 
lack of education is a common denom- 
inator. All of these persons are sup- 
posedly products of our American 
school system, public and private. 

Local and state agencies obviously 
have not provided educational oppor- 
tunities for all according to their capa- 
bilities and receptivity. Schools have 
not solved the problem of dropouts. 
They have not provided longer or spe- 
cialized instruction for the education- 
ally deprived. Except in large cities, 
schools ignore the education of hospi- 
talized and institutionalized children. 
The education of exceptional children 
is in its infancy. School libraries, with 
exceptions, are inadequate. Class sizes 
are unreasonable and in excess of the 
capabilities of a single teacher. Teach- 
ers’ salaries do not attract the many 
capable persons needed. These weak- 
nesses of public schools are the 
weaknesses of private schools also, if 
for no other reason than that private 
schools have less secure sources of 
income. 

Now that national welfare is a criti- 
cal challenge, the federal government 
has become a participant in education. 
However, the federal government is 
concerned about all young citizens 
whether enrolled in public or in private 
schools. The Constitution bars direct 
aid for the support of private schools. 
Yet, substantial numbers of citizens 
consider such schools essential. Chil- 
dren enrolled in private schools may 
have religious instruction during school 
hours. Children enrolled in public 
schools may not. Our courts have ruled 
that parents may elect to enroll their 
children in public or private schools. 
Federal aid for the improvement of 
the public schools only, therefore, does 
not solve the national problems of edu- 
cation, and apparently cannot be voted 
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over the opposition of private-school 
advocates. Consequently, we are dis- 
cussing dual enrollment as a means of 
making available the benefits of federal 
aid to education to children enrolled 
in private schools. 

Initial federal legislation providing 
funds for the improvement of educa- 
tion was most beneficial to children 
enrolled in public schools. National 
Defense Education Act funds have 
been most helpful. The availability of 
federal funds encouraged districts to 
establish inservice training programs 
for science and mathematics teachers. 
They paid 50 percent of the cost of 
science equipment and apparatus for 
elementary, junior, and senior high 
schools. They matched local funds to 
purchase additional library books in 
science and mathematics. They encour- 
aged districts to employ guidance per- 
sonnel or other additional personnel. 
They helped districts provide foreign 
language laboratories. And, the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act funds 
stimulated the establishment of job- 
training courses in applied science and 
mathematics for hig^-school students. 

These benefits of the Act were not 
equally available to private-school 
children. Their schools could not, 
under the Constitution, be given grants 
of federal aid. The Act did provide for 
loans at relatively low rates which 
private schools might use to improve 
instructional equipment and services. 
However, the aid was a Ic n and im- 
plied repayment. To receive full bene- 
fits of the National Defense Education 
Act, children must be enrolled in 
public schools. 

In the impacted area legislation, 
initially enacted during the 1940’s and 
continued up to the present, aid to 
communities is payable on account of 
children in public schools. Beginning 
in the early years of the 1940 decade. 



people began to congregate for em- 
ployment in federal installations or war 
industries. In addition, federal employ- 
ees and Service personnel were assigned 
to certain areas to carry out. wartime 
assignments. The education of their 
children was a burden or exceeded the 
capabilities of the communities af- 
fected. Congress appropriated funds to 
cover part of the costs of operation and 
capital expenditures. However, com- 
munities receive this aid only on ac- 
count of children enrolled in public 
schools. 

The Vocational Education Act of 
1963 provides federal aid to establish 
and support area vocational schools. 
Area vocational schools may be (a) 
specialized high schools to prepare 
persons to enter the labor market, (b) 
departments of high schools, (c) tech- 
nical and vocational schools for per- 
sons who left high school or who desire 
full-time study in job preparation, or 
(d) departments or divisions of junior 
or community colleges which offer 
training in no fewer than five different 
occupational fields. Funds to establish 
and operate vocational training, how- 
ever, are available to public high 
schools or public area vocational high 
schools. 

Broader legislation to provide fed- 
eral support for public education was 
under Congressional consideration dur- 
ing the years in which the previously 
described legislation was enacted. How- 
ever, advocates of support for private 
schools prevented passage. Provision 
for federal funds to aid the financing 
of school building construction was 
deleted from a public works bill. A 
later bill to provide federal funds for 
public-school building failed to pass. 

A bill designed to supplement state and 
local funds for public education failed 
to pass. Seemingly federal aid to edu- 
cation appeared impossible. Interpre- 
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tation of the Constitution limits public 
support (federal, state, and local) to 
public schools. Proponents of private 
schools had sufficient strength to pre- 
vent enactment of legislation which did 
not include private schools. 

In 1965, Congress passed the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act. 
This legislation provides limited sup- 
port for education, and for the first 
time advances dual enrollment as a 
means of improving the education of 
private-school children with federal 
funds. 

Title I provides federal funds for 
improving the education of children 
from families having an income of 
$2,000 or less annually. The state 
agency may make a grant to finance a 
project prepared by a school district, 
provided the project is designed to 
meet the needs of children from low- 
income families, and which has suffi- 
cient scope and quality to accomplish 
the purpose. Furthermore, the project 
shall make provision for the special 
educational services and arrangements 
for deprived children enrolled in pri- 
vate schools. Then, Congress suggests 
radio and television, mobile education- 
al services and equipment, and dual 
enrollment as means of making serv- 
ices available to deprived children 
attending private schools. Funds and 
property shall be administered by a 
public agency. 

Title II provides federal grants for 
the purchase of library resources, text- 
bpoks, and other printed materials. 
Each state shall prepare a plan for 
submission to the commissioner of edu- 
cation in which it designates an agency, 
such as the state library or state de- 
partment of public instruction, to 
administer the plan. The plan shall 
provide that federal funds be paid to 
the state for the acquisition of books, 
magazines, documents, and other re- 



lated library materials, for the purchase 
of textbooks, and for other printed 
material to benefit children in private 
and public schools. Furthermore, the 
plan shall establish criteria to be used 
in allocating and selecting library 
resources and textbooks. Allocation 
shall take into consideration relative 
needs of teachers and children and the 
equity of the availability of such mate- 
rials to teachers and children of the 
state. Selection of library resources 
and textbooks for children in the 
schools of the state shall be made 
according to criteria included in the 
state plan as preappfoved by the Com- 
missioner of Education. Title to library 
resource materials and textbooks ac- 
quired through use of federal funds is 
vested in a public agency. 

Title III directs the Commissioner 
of Education to make grants to stimu- 
late provision of urgently needed serv- 
ices and to encourage development and 
inauguration of exemplary programs. 
Educational projects or proposals shall 
be prepared by local educational agen- 
cies and submitted to the Commis- 
sioner for approval. These proposals 
shall be designed to enrich the ele- 
mentary- and secondary-school pro- 
grams. The Act suggests a wide range 
of supplementary services and activities 
designed to promote mental and phys- 
ical health, reduce dropouts, provide 
guidance, experiment with dual enroll- 
ment, provide essential equipment, 
promote foreign language study, and 
develop the use of mass media. Such 
proposals shall be planned in conjunc- 
tion with representatives of the com- 
munities’ cultural resources, including 
private schools. Again the public 
agency submitting the application shall 
be responsible for administering the 
funds. 

Congress introduced into legislation 
two concepts which require considera- 
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tion. By making public school agen- 
cies, state and local school officials, the 
originators of program proposals and 
the administrators of federal grants. 
Congress enunciates for the first time 
that public-school administrators and 
school boards have responsibility for 
planning the educational welfare of all 
children in the community. In addi- 
tion, Congress designated in Titles I 
and in, dual enrollment as a means of 
making available to private-school 
children the educational improvements 
purchased with federal funds. 

The designation of public-school 
officials as the originators of applica- 
tions and administrators of federal 
funds is a Congressional compliment 
and challenge. At least Congress 
recognizes public-school officials as 
having the imagination, the diplomacy, 
and the flexibility of mind to work 
with private-school officials to the 
advantage of children. Congressional 
recognition may merely be an experi- 
ment to learn whether public-school 
officials can and will solve the problem 
of services to all children within the 
separation of church and state limi- 
tation. 

I accept the assignment by Congress 
as both a compliment and a challenge. 

I am urging administrators and school 
boards to broaden their thinking to in- 
clude children enrolled in private 
schools and to invite private-school 
officials to participate in the prepara- 
tion of proposals. My colleagues and I 
in the county office share planning 
with the diocesan authorities. Although 
I am encouraging exploration of all 
the suggestions in the Act for provid- 
ing services to private-school children, 

I am urging school districts to include 
dual enrollment projects. Dual en- 
rollment appears to hae to have the 
greatest potential for constructive ac- 
complishment. 



Dual enrollment (part-time member- 
ship in public schools) makes available 
to private schools many or all of the 
services and facilities of the public 
schools. Public schools have, or should 
have, services not available in private 
schools, and have, or should have, 
libraries and equipment superior to 
those in private schools. Public schools 
obtain funds through taxation; private 
schools, through gifts, tuition, or assess- 
ments. Public schools receive state aid 
on account of school building construc- 
tion and instruction. Private schools do 
not. Public schools receive federal aid 
on account of vocational education, 
improvement of instruction and equip- 
ment in mathematics, purchase of 
library books in science and mathe- 
matics, improvement of guidance serv- 
ices, purchase of audio-visual aids, 
equipment of foreign language labora- 
tories, and teacher training. Private 
schools do not. Children enrolled in 
dual enrollment projects receive ben- 
efits in services and facilities far in 
excess of those provided by the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act. 

If private-school children are dually 
enrolled, school districts may use the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act funds to provide services and facil- 
ities which are enriching to all children. 
Some examples might be helpful to 
clarify this statement. Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act funds may 
be used to purchase educational films 
or curriculum materials. These mate- 
rials are made available to private- and 
public-school children. Operators of 
public-school film libraries must store 
these films separately, establish a sec- 
ond ordering and accounting system. 
Although additional work and expense 
is involved, private-school chil dren 
would see only those films purchased 
with Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act funds. If the children were 
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enrolled dually, they would have the 
use of the films purchased with local, 
state, and National Defense Education 
Act funds as well. In addition, chil- 
dren dually enrolled would have access 
to library resources, science and mathe- 
matics facilities, guidance and counsel- 
ing, and foreign language laboratories 
purchased with local and National 
Defense Education Act funds. 

A second example is vocational 
training. Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act funds might be used to 
provide some vocational tr ainin g for 
private-school children. Dual enroll- 
ment would make a wider selection of 
courses and more equipment available.. 
Children who enroll in private aca- 
demic high schools to take English, 
social studies, and an elective, and in 
a public technical school have a larger 
choice of vocations. By enrolling 
dually they have access to and use of 
equipment and facilities purchased with 
local, state, and federal (NDEA, Voca- 
tional) funds, in addition to those 
made possible by Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act funds. 

The public school system depends 
on the good will and support of adult 
citizens for funds for buildings, equip- 
ment, and operating expenses. It seems 
unreasonable to expect individuals who 
never received a day ot service from 
public schools, or whose children do 
not receive services, to pay cheerfully 
the increasing taxes needed to support 
the schools. Yet, the number of per- 
sons who do not receive public-school 
services is growing rapidly. It is diffi- 
cult for such persons to consider the 
public schools as theirs. More likely 
the private schools in their minds are 
“our schools,” and the public schools, 
“your schools.” Therefore, I suggest 
dual enrollment as a means not only 
to enrich the education of children in 
private schools, but also to win their 



respect and their appreciation of the 
need for the service of public education. 

Dual enrollment programs are being 
operated in the United States. The 
NEA Research Division ^ and the U.S. 
Office of Education ^ prepared reports 
on the status of dual enrollment or 
shared-time programs. Dual enrollment 
programs are in operation in 35 states. 
Two hundred ei^ty school districts 
participated to some degree in dual en- 
rollment programs during 1963-64. One 
hundred and eleven additional districts 
considered some participation for the 
1964-65 school year. Michigan had 
the largest number of districts partici- 
pating in dual enrollment programs. 

Dually enrolled students select a 
wide range of subjects in the public 
schools. The largest number enroll in 
industrial arts and homema kin g- In 
Kimberly, Wisconsin, dually enrolled 
children take English in the public 
schools. This is the only district with 
dually enrolled students in English. In 
other districts dually enrolled students 
elect business subjects, chemistry, 
physics, foreign languages, mathemat- 
ics, music, art, physical education, and 
vocational subjects in the public 
schools. 

Both studies report general satisfac- 
tion with the relationship. Some 
public-school people complained that 
private-school children enrolled in the 
most expensive subjects. Some private- 
school people objected to sharing in- 
struction on the grounds that values 
developed in private-school instruction 
were not developed in public schools. 



* National Education Associatioxi, Research Divi- 
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The complaint about enrollment in ex- 
pensive subjects is weak, if for no 
other reason than the complaint would 
not be made if the children were en- 
rolled full time. The complaint about 
values led me to discuss with several 
Catholic educators a theoretical divi- 
sion of subjects which would be accept- 
able. 

It is my understanding that some 
Catholic educators believe that certain 
subjects lend themselves more readily 
than others to the teaching of religious 
philosophy. A purpose of the private 
school is the development of religious 
philosophy. Therefore, these educators 
desire children in private schools to 
enroll in subjects which contribute 
most to developing religious philoso- 
phy. Apparently, these subjects are 
English and social studies. A solution 
to the problem appears simply to per- 
mit children or their parents to elect 
subjects to be studied in each school. 

The proposal that parents decide 
what subjects their children study in 
each school meets the provision of 
Pennsylvania law. The Supreme Court 
decision in the Oregon case upheld the 
principle tliat parents may elect to 
educate their children in private or 
public schools. 

Pennsylvania law provides further 
choices. Section 501 of the School 
Code of 1949 directs school directors 
to provide elementary schools for chil- 
dren of the school district. Section 502 
gives boards of school directors per- 
mission to establish, equip, and operate 
a wide range of additional schools and 
departments as follows: high schools, 
trade schools, vocational schools, tech- 
nical schools, cafeterias, evening 
schools, kindergartens, libraries, read- 
ing rooms, gymnasiums, playgrounds, 
schools for mentally and physically 
handicapped, and other schools and 
services. 



The final paragraph of the Section 
says: 

No child shall be refused admission to the 
courses in these additional schools and de- 
partments by reason of the fact that his ele- 
mentary or academic education is being or 
has been received in a school other than a 
public school. 

This provision became part of Penn- 
sylvania law in 1911. It was challenged 
by the School District of Altoona. The 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania upheld 
its constitutionality in a decision handed 
down in 1912. In Pennsylvania, par- 
ents not only have the choice of send- 
ing children to a private or public 
school as established in the Oregon 
case; they may elect to enroll their 
children in both schools at the same 
time and to decide what subjects are 
to be studied in each school. 

Under the provisions of this law, 
there have been dually enrolled chil- 
dren in the Pittsburgh schools since 
1912. Last year 4,200 children en- 
rolled in private schools took home- 
making and industrial arts in city 
schools. Three thousand two hundred 
and sixty-three private-school children, 
residing in 28 suburban communities 
enrolled in their local high schools to 
take industrial arts and homemaking. 
One hundred and thirty-three children 
enrolled in private high schools dually 
enrolled in courses in area technical 
schools supported in part by their 
resident districts. 

Dually enrolled children are public- 
school students during the time they 
are in public schools. Services avail- 
able to students from public high 
schools are available to students from 
private schools during the time spent 
in public schodls. Costs are borne by 
the district of residence. School dis- 
tricts receive reimbursement on account 
of dually enrolled children for that 
portion of time in public schools. 
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Parents and students arc pleased. Our 
experience has been excellent. 

The number of dually enrolled chil- 
dren in technical schools is growing, 
but the growth of dually enrolled chil- 
dren in junior and senior high schools 
has been slow. Parents have not been 
aware of their right of choice. School 
boards have not been aware of their 
responsibilities. However, the climate 
in Allegheny County is favorable to 
an expansion of dual enrollment. 

I recommend and urge that admin- 
istrators and school boards, wherever 
state laws permit, rise to the Congres- 
sional challenge and accept responsi- 
bility for the educational welfare of 
all children. I urge that dual enroll- 
ment programs be studied, discussed 
with diocesan authorities, and tried. 

I propose that public schools become 
known for the warmth of their wel- 
come to all children, full time or part 
time. That children are welcome, total- 
ly or dually, can be made known 
through public utterance, and the kind 
reception of public-school personnel. 

School boards may and should, 
through consultation with parents and 



authorities of private schools, deter- 
mine whether plans for new buildings 
and equipment should provide for 
private-school children. Perhaps school 
districts are having financial difficul- 
ties. Perhaps libraries, science lab- 
oratories, commercial classes, and 
language laboratories are overcrowded. 
Perhaps it will be extremely difficult 
to provide for part-time students. The 
welfare of the children and our na- 
tional welfare require that public offi- 
cials make the extra effort and provide 
the necessary facilities. 

Further state support for education 
will be forthcoming when more chil- 
dren receive benefits of that support. 
Federal funds have been available since 
1958 to improve services and facilities. 
More federal aid will be voted if and 
when there is assurance that all chil- 
dren will be benefited. 

The advantages purchased with fed- 
eral funds, past and present, can be 
made available easily to dually enrolled 
children. Try dual enrollment. It will 
help implement public responsibility 
for the educational welfare of all 
children. 



Plans and Progress in Providing New 
Vocational-Technical Programs 

John L. Feirer 



Three major issues in vocational- 
technical education relate directly to 
the topic being discussed here today. 
These issues are as follows: 

1. How and by whom young Ameri- 
cans will be trained and put to work. 
The major issue here is who will be 
responsible for vocational and technical 
education in America. Will the public 
schools, including high schools, area 
vocational schools, and community 
colleges, do the job? We are reviewing 
today a summary of the proposed pro- 
grams being established in various 
states. However, if public education 
fails, will more governmental agencies 
do the job, agencies such as the Office 
of Economic Opportunity, the Labor 
Department, and private enterprise, in- 
cluding corporations and trade schools? 
Most vocational education leaders firm- 
ly believe that the best and most 
efficient method is for free public edu- 
cation to have and keep the respon- 
sibility for this important part of the 
education of young Americans.. Leaders 
also believe that public education can 
do the job cheaper than any other 
governmental agency. 

Dr. Feirer is Editor of Industrial Arts and 
Vocational Education, West Michigan Uni- 
versity, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 



2. Where funds will come from for 
vocational and technical education. In 
spite of the greatly increased amounts 
of federal appropriations for these pro- 
grams under the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963, there is still a serious 
shortage of monies available for ac- 
complishing the big job ahead. This 
can be seen in Table 1. All types of 
vocational - technical education pro- 
grams by all governmental agencies in 
the United States involved an expendi- 
ture of $2 billion in 1965, and the 
figure could approach $2.5 billion in 
1966. 

The authorized appropriation for 
vocational education for 196$ was 
about $177 million. However, the 
President’s request for next_ year is 
$2.7 million below the current level. 
The impact of the President’s budget 
is far greater than this request seems 
to indicate, however, since the grants 
to the states under the Vocational 
Educo' )n Act ot 1963 and other re- 
lated bills should be $57.5 million more 
than was previously appropriated. 

In this fourth year of VEA ’63, the 
President is suggesting an amount 
much smaller than the amount origi- 
nally authorized by Congress. One of 
the excuses given is that certain aspects 
of our society must be curtailed be- 
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TABLE 1. -EXPENDITURES FOR 
VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION BY All GOVERNMENT 
DWARTMENTS 
(In millions of dollars) 


Program 


Fiscal 


Fiscal 




1965 


1966 


1 


2 


3 


Vocational Education Acts.. 


$ 168.6* * 


$ 246.9* 


Manpowtr Act 


350.9 


386.4 


Indian Adult Vocational 






Education 


12.2 


14.4 


Ttchnical Training Pro- 






grams of tht Dapartmant 






of Dofansa 


1,050.0 


1,093.0 


Vatarons' Training Programs 


18.0 


4.0 


Programs of Offica of 






Economic Opportunity .... 


350.0 


650.0 


Total 


$1,949.7 


$2,404.7 


• Not ineludad ora axpandituras for rasaoreh and 
davalopmant. 



cause of increased financial responsi- 
bility for tlij war in Vietnam. Yet, in 
comparing appropriations for voca- 
tional education in the United States 
and Canada, we find that the federal 
appropriations in Canada amount to 
approximately ten times as much as 
in the United States. In other words, 
if the per-capita appropriation on the 
federe’ level for vocational education 
were equal to that authorized in Can- 
ada last year, the United States would 
have to spend at least ten times as 
much at the federal level as it did last 
year. 

Federal funds for vocational educa- 
tion never exceeded $12 million until 
1963, except for special war training 
programs. However, the future of many 
vocational-technical programs is in 
question today because of uncertainty 
concerning federal support for these 
programs. Several state leaders have 
indicated a reluctance to commit them- 
selves concerning plans for 1967 until 



they know how much Congress will 
appropriate. 

3. How we can improve communi- 
cations both inside and outside educa- 
tion. The recent reorganization of the 
U.S. Office of Education has caused 
much confusion concerning who is 
responsible for what programs. Many 
educators interested in government- 
supported programs find it difficult to 
determine just whom they should con- 
tact. Another and far greater problem 
is finding out what state and local units 
are planning to do in establishing new 
vocational - technical education pro- 
grams. 

In January 1965, Industrial Arts 
and Vocational Education made a sur- 
vey of state directors to discover what 
plans were in the offing for the follow- 
ing year. A repeat of this survey is 
now under way. In making both sur- 
veys, a form like the one shown on 
pages 97-98 was sent to the 50 state 
directors of vocational education. To 
recheck this information, a contact was 
made with the public relations officer 
of the Division of Vocational and 
Technical Education of the U.S. Office 
of Education to obtain the latest fed- 
eral summary report compiled from 
data received in the U.S. Office of 
Education in yune 1965. This infor- 
mation is printed in a bulletin pub- 
lished in October 1965.^ In checking 
these three sources, it becomes im- 
mediately apparent that there is no 
well-established method of collecting 
accurate, up-to-date information con- 
cerning future plans for vocational- 
technical education.- 



1 U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Division of Vocational and Technical Educa- 
tion. Summary Report of VocationaUTechniccd 
Program Development by States, Washington^ DaCa: 
the Department, December 19(i5. 50 p. 

* Industrial Arts and Vocational Education. 

Plans and Progress in Providing New Vocational- 
Technical Training Programs.” Industrial Arts and 
Vocational Education 54: 30-32; November 1965. 
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Summary of Trends 

A summary of the 1965 lA/VE 
Magazine survey is given here begin- 
ning on page 98. Note that replies 
were received from 23 states. As of 
April 1, the 1966 survey has received 
returns from 11 states: Arkansas, 
Idaho, Maine, Michigan, Missouri, 
Nevada, New York, Ohio, Rhode 
Island, Tennessee, and Utah. Only 
three states are presently included in 
both the 1965 and the 1966 surveys. 
In this year’s survey, nine states indi- 
cated that they will be spending 
$49,647,000 for equipment and facili- 
ties for the fiscal year 1967. Of this 
amount about $8,000,000 will be spent 
for equipment. The state of New York 
could present no figures until July, and 
Idaho reported that unless Congress 
appropriated the full amount author- 
ized by VEA ’63, there would be no 
new vocational training programs for 
fiscal 1967 in that state. 

In answer to the question, “In which 
trade and industrial areas do you plan 
or anticipate greatest expansion — not 
only for 1967 but the years immedi- 
ately ahead?” the most often mentioned 



were: 

Metal trades (including welding, 
machine shop and sheet metal). 9 

Electricity and electronics 7 

Automotive service and technol- 
ogy 6 

Construction trades 3 

Graphic arts, data processing, and 
drafting 3 



In answer to the question, “What 
new technical programs do you plan 
to start in 1967?” some of those men- 
tioned included food services, horti- 
culture, tool engineering, marketing, 
instrumentation, process control, me- 
chanical design, chemical technology, 



nuclear technology, and data process- 
ing. 

Additional information concerning 
state plans can be obtained by review- 
ing the material in the USOE bulletin 
titled Summary Report of Vocational 
Technical Program Developments by 
States. The highlights of this report 
include the following: 

1 . A nationwide chain of states and 
locally operated vocational-technical 
schools is fast giving American edu- 
cation a new look. Although many of 
these schools are already in operation, 
the report indicates that at least 125 
new schools are under construction, 
209 additional ones are planned, and 
62 existing centers have been desig- 
nated as area schools. Thirty-three 
states report substantial additional 
appropriations for educational pro- 
grams including vocational and tech- 
nical education. 

2. Reports from the states show 
that $235,728,000 is available for 
matching purposes; an over-matching 
ratio of 2 to 1. 

3. Surveys to assist in the develop- 
ment of plans for construction of voca- 
tional-technical programs are either 
completed or in process in all states. 

4. Forty percent of all funds allo- 
cated to states under the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963 have been used 
in the area of construction and new 
facilities. 

5. The states report that 30 percent 
of federal funds went to secondary 
vocational education programs, 14 per- 
cent to post-secondary programs, 8 
percent to adult programs, a little more 
than 5 percent to auxiliary services, 
and about 2.5 percent to programs or 
persons with special needs. 

6. Vocational and technical schools 
have an enrollment of 5,283,200 for 
the fiscal year 1965, an increase of 
5.3 percent over 1964 enrollments. 
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7. In the stated or projected activi- 
ties of the states and territories for the 
fiscal year 1967 there is dramatic evi- 
dence that the long-awaited revolu- 
tion in vocational-technical education 
is fast becoming an accomplished fact. 
However, the nature of the organiza- 
tion varies greatly among the states. 
Some states have a dual program in 
which vocational-technical education 
is available in community colleges and 
in area vocational schools. In other 
states, more emphasis is being placed 
on area vocational schools. This is 
particularly true in Alabama, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Minnesota, and 
Virginia. Other states have then- 
strongest vocational-technical programs 
as part of community and junior col- 
leges. Typical of this arrangement are 
the states of California, Michigan, and 
Texas. States that have a typical dual 

lA/VE RESEARCH 



system of both community colleges and 
area vocational schools include Florida 
and Pennsylvania. 

The future of vocational-technical 
programs in all states will be influenced 
greatly by the amount of federal sup- 
port, by the success of present pro- 
grams, and by the structural organiza- 
tion that is established to provide the 
services. For example, while Michigan 
has 19 operating public community 
colleges, analysis of school enrollments 
indicates that only 12 percent of the 
students are taking trade and technical 
courses. Only 1 of the 19 community 
colleges had more than 30 percent of 
its enrollment in vocational and tech- 
nical subjects. 

Much remains to be done if voca- 
tional-technical education is to be made 
available for all who want it, need it, 
and can profit by it. 



VOCATIONAL EDUCATIONAL SURVEY 
1. Can you indicate briefly what specific new program in vocational tr ainin g 
you are planning for Fiscal 1967 at the secondary level? 



2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 



What will be the estimated cost to your state of these programs? 



What amount do you expect to be matched by Federal funds? $ 

What specific new programs does your state plan for fiscal 1967 at the post- 

high school level? 

Estimated cost to state? $ 



What amount do you expect to be matched by Federal funds? $ 

Would you please estimate your expected expenditures for the following in 
all types of programs? 



Vocational Technical 

New Equipment $ $ 

New Facilities $ $ _ _ „ _ 

Remodeling $ j 

Research $ j _ _ _ _ 

Land Purchase $ $ 
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7. In which trade and industrial areas do you plan or anticipate greatest ex- 
pansion — not only for 1967 but the years immediately ahead? 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 

8. What new technical programs do you plan to start? 



Place any additional comments here 

NAME STATE 

A Report on Vocational and Technical Education 
Expansion Programs by State 

THIS REPORT is based on a survey of State Directors of Vocational Educa- 
tion in the 50 states, D.C., and U.S. Possessions. 

A QUESTIONNAIRE was mailed to them on January 4, 1965, requesting 
information on their plans, programs, and expenditures for utilizing federal 
funds in their states to expand their offerings and opportunities for vocational 
and technical education. 

REPLIES have been received from 23 Vocational Education Directors in: 



Alaska 


♦Minnesota 


Pennsylvania 


♦West Virginia 


♦Colorado 


♦Montana 


Tennessee 


Wisconsin 


Florida 


♦Nebraska 


Utah 


Wyoming 


Iowa 


North Carolina 


Vermont 


Washington, D.C. 


Maine 


North Dakota 


Virginia 


Puerto Rico 


Maryland 


Ohio 


Washington 




Of these, 5 


(♦) reported that they were unable to provide 


information on their 



programs at this time as their plans were not completed and/or approved. 

Summary 

From this study it is evident that the states are planning to use the maximum 
federal funds allotted to them under the Vocational Education Act of 1963, 
Only one state, Wyoming, reported that it did not expect to use maximum funds. 
The 17 directors returning completed questionnaires, plus those from Colorado 
and Minnesota, reported that they expect to use maximum funds available to 
them. 

EXPENDITURES in the 19 reporting states, D.C., and Puerto Rico in 1965 
will total $73,967,368 in federal plus matching state funds. 

FUNDS ARE BEING USED primarily for new facilities and equipment, the 
next largest amount for remodeling, and smaller sums for research and for land 
purchases. 
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* Equipment expenditures in 15 states will total $9,844,216—7 will spend 
over $1 million and 8 will spend between $100-900 thousand. 

^Facilities expenditures in 15 states will total $13,857,500—8 will spend 
over $1 million and 8 will spend between $100-500 thousand. 

Remodeling expenditures in 8 states will total $1,957,000. 

Research expenditures in 10 states will total $370,000. 

Land Purchases in 3 states will total $500,000. 

* Plus a total of $10 million for facilities and equipment combined 
reported by Pennsylvania. 

PROGRAMS at the secondaiy level and at the post-high-school level will be 
supported and strengthened with the construction of facilities, purchase of new 
equipment and the expansion of instructional personnel according to directors 
of vocational education. Specific programs slated for expansion in a number of 
reporting states include industrial education, business and ofiice education, dis- 
tributive education, home economics, and agriculture. Also programs will be 
devised to give more attention to disadvantaged youth or those with lesser skills. 

AREAS OF GREATEST EXPANSION reported by the most states will be in 
electronics, auto mechanics, drafting, graphic arts, and electricity. 
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A Report on Experience with the Technical 
College in Northern Virginia 

Barnard Joy 



This is a progress report. North- 
ern Virginia Technical College, which 
I shall call Nova Tech, is less than a 
year old. It is the first college of its 
kind in Virginia. The enabling legis- 
lation passed by the Virginia General 
Assembly in 1964 was revised a month 
ago. After July 1, we become part of 
a state-wide system of community 
colleges that includes four area voca- 
tional schools now under the jurisdic- 
tion of local school boards, three 
2-year branches of Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, and three 2-year branches of 
the University of Virginia. 

When I speak of Northern Virginia, 
I am speaking of a 2,000-square-mile 
area that lies across the Potomac River 
to the west and south of Washington, 
D.C. The seven local jurisdictions that 
comprise this area, the cities of Alex- 
andria, Fairfax, and Falls Church, and 
the counties of Arlington, Fairfax, 
Loudon, and Prince William, are part 
of the Washington, D.C., Metropolitan 
area. As is true in many other sub- 

Dr. Joy is Assistant to the Director, Re- 
search Program, Development and Evalu- 
ation,^ U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., and Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees of Northern Virginia 
Technical College, Baileys Crossroads, Vir- 
ginia. 



urban areas, the population is growing 
rapidly. Twenty-five years ago it was 
150,000; today it is almost 800,000. 
Twent 5 f-five years from now it is ex- 
pected to exceed 2 million. Almost 
half of its working force is employed 
by the federal government. 

Plans for state-local cooperation in 
the establishment of technical colleges 
were announced by the State Board of 
Technical Education in December 
1964. The Northern Vir^nia Planning 
and Development Commission, a group 
previously established by the seven 
jurisdictions, immediately appropriated 
$5,000 for a study of the need. The 
governing bodies of the seven juris- 
dictions all passed resolutions in Janu- 
ary 1965, pledging support. Based 
upon these, the application from North- 
ern Virginia was approved by the State 
Board early in February. Representa- 
tives of the seven jurisdictions met in 
February and agreed upon the compo- 
sition of a local Board of Trustees. 
Each governing body made its appoint- 
ments, and the newly appointed Board 
met with the State Director of Tech- 
nical Education, Dr. Dana Hamel, in a 
day-long session on March 20, 1965. 
It was agreed that an effort would be 
made to get Nova Tech under way in 
September. 
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During the next month, the Board’s 
site and facilities committee found and 
made arrangements for temporary 
quarters. The Board’s budget and per- 
sonnel committee arranged for Board 
interviews with four presidential candi- 
dates; Robert McKee was selected. 
The Board’s curriculum and communi- 
ty relations committee arranged a meet- 
ing wth directors of guidance from the 
3 < high schools in the area and rec- 
ommended the selection of seven tech- 
nical programs for inclusion in the 
curriculum. State approval of facilities, 
president, and curriculum was ob- 
tained by May 1, and printed an- 
nouncements of the program were 
delivered to the high schools on May 
17, the day when President McKee 
reported for duty. 

During this period, regular reports 
were made to the seven governing 
bodies, and each, in its budget, ap- 
proved its share of $100,000 for Nova 
Tech’s operation in 1965-66. 

Careful planning and excellent state 
cooperation resulted in having faculty, 
equipment, books, and other instruc- 
tional materials on hand when more 
than 500 individually counseled stu- 
dents undertook their college program 
on September 20. An evening and 
part-time program was developed, and 
the winter quarter enrollment was the 
equivalent of 800 full-time students. 

This unbelievable success story re- 
sulted from several circumstances other 
than sheer luck in finding temporary 
quarters and a well-qualified president 
so quickly. They were: 

1. The cooperating jurisdictions had 
long discussed the need for post-high- 
school education, and public op ini on 
was favorable. 

2. The public school systems were 
aware of the need and gave their full 
support. 



3. The state Board and the State 
Director wanted to show some results 
in the first biennium and gave top 
priority to facilitating the operation of 
its first “baby.” 

4. Nova Tech’s Board of Trustees 
and President were audacious in lay ing 
out the jobs to be done and in getting 
them accomplished. 

The fiscal arrangements for the first 
year worked well. They were: 

1. Tuition of $45 per quarter for 
full-time students. 

2. Payment by local jurisdictions of 
costs involved in providing facilities, 
and one-half the costs of operation and 
nonprofessional personnel salaries. 

3. Purchase of equipment with state 
funds and state payment of profession- 
al salaries, and one-half of nonprofes- 
sional salaries and operational costs. 

The localities pledged the support 
necessary to have Nova Tech in opera- 
tion on a permanent site in the fall of 
1967. A 77-acre centrally located site 
has been purchased with $550,000 
additional appropriations from the ' 
local jurisdictions and matching funds 
from federal sources. The governing 
bodies have agreed to offer bond ref- 
erendums in November to defray the 
costs of buildings to accommodate 
3,000 students. 

A pogress report one year after the 
establishment of a local board is dan- 
gerous because so much remains to 
be done. I assume that the story of 
Nova Tech was included in this pro- 
gram to prove that the difficulties of 
local-state-federal partnership in the 
financing of educational programs are 
not insurmountable. We at Nova Tech 
^e aware of the difficulties but empha- 
size that “if there is a will there is a 
way.” Success will be the reward of 
those who view difficulties as a chal- 
lenge rather than a barrier. 
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The Cost of Compliance with the Spirit 
and Letter of Federal Programs 

Benjamin C. Willis 



In preparing my remarks for this 
program I studied the title given to me. 
It is worth repeating: “the cost of 
compliance with the spirit and letter of 
federal programs.” It is a provocative 
topic as stated, and I do not for a 
moment assume that it was assigned 
to me by lot, except as it has been 
my lot to have gained a certain amount 
of attention because of an incident last 
fall related to the general spirit, if not 
letter, of my present topic. Had it all 
been an international situation, I am 
sure such words as confrontation and 
eyeball to eyeball would have been 
used. I am sure some of my friends 
across the nation said to themselves, 
“He is never on the sidelines,” but you 
might be surprised to know how many 
long-distance calls of reassurance I 
received. An issue was presented in 
clear-cut fashion. It is the issue at the 
core of the spirit of the topic in this 
meeting. 

Probably the letter of my topic 
should lead me to some statements of 
loss and cost, of increased accounting 
charges, some of which always come 
out of the pocket of the recipient of 
funds, or of other experiences trans- 
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lated into dollars and cents. However, 
financing and accounting are for the 
use and benefit of people, and it is 
mainly in terms of people that I plan 
to talk. Cost or price is not limited to 
greenbacks and copper quarters. An 
activity can cost us time; and we can 
pay a price in terms of proportion or 
emphasis, human values or goals. We 
can pay a price, too, in the wear and 
tear on the nervous systems of our staff 
members on whom these pressures 
converge on top of the normal pres- 
sures. 

School and Community 

So let us consider our principles, 
our purposes, and our highly particu- 
larized social responsibilities. My text 
is sober, perhaps even somber. I know 
my ideas are somber, although my 
attitude is hopeful, and my expecta- 
tions absolutely cheerful. 

To start: We have a responsibility 
for all children enrolled in school. We 
are expected, and attempt, to give the 
best educational experience to each 
child according to his need. Obviously 
some children require more of us than 
others do in ways which will compen- 
sate for their cultural deficiencies as 
dictated by standards of the society in 
which we live. We must be sure, never- 



theless, that the children who do not 
qualify for federal aid (or more exactly 
tlw schools which do not qualify for 
aid) pay no cost for the compensatory 
education required by some. 

The purpose of education is not to 
bring the lower half up to a median or 
mean, aside from the fact that this 
would be statistically impossible. We 
do not strive for some universal medi- 
ocrity or look to the day when all will 
be equal because some have been held 
back through neglect. Our principles 
require us to help each child to reach 
and to attain. Our principles also re- 
quire us to consider practical applica- 
tions of management. 

One such matter of practical man- 
agement pertains to the idea contained 
in the phrase community school, or 
conversely, school community. 

It is worth recalling the symbolic 
meaning of Section 16. No doubt some- 
one has computed the total land gift to 
public education represented by all 
Section 16’s in each township in each 
county in each state. I did not re- 
search this because we do not need 
acreage to imagine the composite ex- 
tent, and so value, of this aggregate 
pft. The significant and unique point 
is that this gift was conferred locally. 
It was not a lump acreage gift to the 
state. Public education was by implica- 
tion to be a local asset — ^within physi- 
cal reach of everyone. 

I am not prepared to say that this 
decentralization of the ownershq' of 
the land heritage for public education 
was the origin of our community- 
school concept, but the idea offers an 
interesting speculation. For the truth is 
there is a strong sense in this country 
of the community’s interest in the 
school and of the school as a reflection 
of the community. For example, Chi- 
cago is certainly not the nation, but 
even in Chicago the schools cannot be 



administered solely from our central 
office. Even a unit as small geograph- 
ically — ?.24 square miles — propor- 
tionately to the 50 states, cannot be 
handled in all particulars as if it were 
homogeneous and equal at the starting 
line. Do Alaska and Illinois have the 
same needs or circumstances? I doubt 
it. In fact, I know it is not so. Not 
even Fairbanks and Chicago can be 
expected to need or to perform on an 
identical pattern. Perhaps as to school 
population two areas might be entitled 
to identical sums of money. How each 
might use the money could differ to 
the point of oppositeness. Yet each 
could be fulfilling the spirit of the legis- 
lation providing the funds. 

The high-school community relation- 
ship differs from the elementary-school 
community relationship only as to area, 
not as to the spirit of the relationship 
or as to the focus of interest. 

The well known phrase, **our 
school,” is expressive of all that I have 
been trying to impart. Let us not lose 
that. And let us recall that the equiv- 
alent phrase to describe the national 
government is “it” or “they.” They has 
never yet meant us. 

Administrative Relationsliips 

Quite some years ago all intimacy 
disappeared between the local govern- 
ing unit and the national governing 
unit. The ballot is still here, and more 
nearly universally used than in the 
days of the founding fathers, who were 
too knowledgeable to spell out chapter 
and verse in our basic documents. 

Today in Washington we have bu- 
reau added to bureau, each with ever 
ch^ging guidelines and regulations 
which become immutable and still as 
stone right out of the typewriter. There 
is little allowance even for typograph- 
ical error. 
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Now, this is no reflection on the 
men and women involved in the bu- 
reaus. I, for one, can understand their 
sense of security with regulations and 
their sense of insecurity when faced 
with irregularities from the norm. I can 
even sympathize with their craving for 
the security of statistics and conformity 
to the pattern. It is a craving we all 
have, but unfortunately in the business 
of education, it remains an unrealized 
luxury. 

And with each act comes a bureau; 
with each bureau, chiefs and Indians. 
They often fail to communicate with 
each other despite their proliferation of 
regulations sent to us. Even before 
George the Computer we are being 
computerized. This is and will be a 
great loss. A premium is placed upon 
creativity and innovation and both are 
dehydrated by the shackles of the 
exemplary proposal concept. 

In this respect it is important to note 
that many colleges have full-time 
Washington representatives today, and 
that school systems, such as ours, feel 
the obligation to have one person of 
high rank whose sole responsibility is 
to bird-dog legislation and analyze its 
results. Other staff members create and 
write the projects or proposals. I find 
it difficult to believe that an employee 
in a Washington bureau whose knowl- 
edge of Chicago is what he can see 
from the Hilton Hotel can judge what 
we need in public education in Chicago 
better than our able and high-level ca- 
reer professionals. We, too, do not 
have total wisdom, but we do know 
how schools work. 

For a short while the federal bu- 
reaucracy dealing with education grew 
much faster than the state bureaucracy. 
Today it is different; the state enabling 
legislation has drawn abreast of the 



national, if, indeed, the state has not 
pulled ahead. The federal a<^d state 
units are thus growing in numbers of 
personnel more rapidly proportionately 
than are the school administrative 
units. Some day soon at a conference 
like this, someone may be asked to 
speak on the topic, “Here are the 
Chiefs. Where are the Indians?” 

Conclusion 

A major problem is the personal 
bias of each impersonal “they” and the 
impossibility of dictating good pro- 
grams through univers^ directives. 
Variations of Parkinson’s Law provide 
other problems. Parkinson dealt with 
inflationary effects on nonmonetary 
matters in the main, despite his dictum 
that expense rises with income. He also 
pointed out in his first book that if 
you do not give a man something im- 
portant to do, he will make important 
what you give him to do. 

I wish to conclude with that, for it 
seems to me to be at the nub. A great 
many of us school personnel — ^now 
called educationalists as if we did not 
deal primarily with substantive matter 
— are worried. We are worrying about 
our main charge, the equal educational 
opportunity of all children as to need; 
about the limits of our collective en- 
ergy to be spent on main problems 
or minute regulations; about time; and 
about concepts emboded in Section 16. 

We joke about giving Manhattan 
back to the Indians. May we never 
reach the point when the parallel joke 
becomes a reality and we will be re- 
quired to give education back to the 
residents of townships surrounding 
Section 16 for them to have a sense of 
participation in the education of their 
children. 
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The Cost of Compliance with the Spirit 
and Letter of Federal Programs 

Jarvis Barnes 



The cost of compliance with the 
spirit and letter of the federal pro- 
grams involves more than is apparent 
or than has been directly written into 
the programs. The activities which 
involve related cost are planning, or- 
ganizing, directing, evaluating, and 
reporting. Time and energy of regular 
personnel are devoted to these activities 
in order to integrate the activities of 
the federal programs into the regular 
ongoing programs of the school sys- 
tem. A request for federal aid carries 
the commensurate responsibility that 
the design, organization, and operation 
of the proposed program will promote 
the over-all instructional program and, 
consequently, not be an isolate of spe- 
cial activities. 

Compliance with the spirit and let- 
ter of federal programs connotes that 
the local educational agencies applying 
for federal aid have assumed the re- 
sponsibility of interpreting the intent 
of the law and have designed a pro- 
gram which will meet the provisions, 
stated and implied. In so designing, 
the local educational agency has con- 
trol of the proposed program and the 
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activities which will occur as well as 
the responsibility to comply. The pro- 
poser, in designing such a program, 
becomes involved in theory and prac- 
tice. In regard to theory, he is con- 
cerned with “what is”; and in regard 
to practice, with “what ought to be” — 
how best to accomplish an orderly 
worthwhile program. He is concerned 
with advancing education on the local 
level, and more broadly, on the na- 
tional level. 

Comprehensive planning is the foun- 
dation of an effective program. Time 
and energy devoted to planning are 
costly. Representatives of various edu- 
cational and community organizations 
become involved, each analyzing the 
spirit and intent of the law, each de- 
termining the effects of the proposed 
activities on the operations of his or- 
ganization and each determining the 
contributions which the operations of 
his organization might make toward 
effectuation of success in the proposed 
endeavor. When these analyses result 
in a master plan in which the proposed 
program is viewed as an integral part, 
unity in the entire operation of the 
local educational agency and probable 
success of the proposed program are 
advanced. The unmet needs are identi- 



fied, and the proposed program be- 
comes a vehicle for fulfilling a portion 
of these needs. 

During the planning process the lo- 
cal agency determines the appropriate 
sources for funding the resulting mas- 
ter program, the portions which might 
best be funded by local, state, federal, 
or private revenue, or a combination 
of tihese sources. Even though certain 
federal laws provide for planning, 
much of the cost of developing the 
basic idea must be borne by the local 
educational agency prior to submitting 
the initial proposal to the appropriate 
federal agency for consideration. Thus, 
the initial cost to comply vwth the spirit 
and letter of the federd programs in- 
cludes local expenditures for (a) main- 
taining up-to-date knowledge of the 
provisions and possibilities of the many 
existing laws; (b) developing the com- 
patibility of the proposed idea with 
these laws, state and federal, and with 
the objectives of the local instructional 
program; and (c) extending the imagi- 
nation and creativity of the pl annin g 
participants in order that the resulting 
master plan, and the proposed idea, 
be innovative and exemplary. 

A local agency needs to have time 
and resources available during the 
plying stage. A staff member whose 
primary responsibility is to review leg- 
islative provisions is an asset to the 
local agency. A literature analyst whose 
chief responsibility is to review related 
literature, research, and promising 
practices will also be an asset. A re- 
search associate trained in developing 
evaluative procedures and statistical 
designs will be another asset. Then, a 
proposal developer, who has sufficient 
time and who is skilled in group dy- 
namics will be a catalyst for promoting 
the development of an idea into a 
comprehensive, concise program with 
unity. Because securing fun<k depends 



on recommendations of reviewers, a 
proficient editor might make the differ- 
ence between having the proposal 
funded and having it rejected. Internal 
consistency with the purpose, objec- 
tives, procedures, and evaluation clear- 
ly and concisely stated is essential for 
successful funding. 

In addition to the cost of the pre- 
viously mentioned personnel and serv- 
ices, the local educational agency will 
have expenditures of communication 
incurred during planning. Various 
modes of communication will be in- 
volved. Because many of the proposals 
are approved or rejected at the na- 
tional level, visits and telephone calls 
with federal staff members are advis- 
able in order for the local represent- 
ative to gain further insight into the 
spirit and letter of the federal provi- 
sions and into published guidelines. 
The degree of probable compliance an- 
alyzed during these communications 
will possibly save future time and 
expense. 

Even careful planning does not as- 
sure that the proposal will be funded. 
However, rejection of the proposal 
does not mean that all of the incurred 
expenditure by the local educational 
agency has been in vain. The agency 
will profit because of new relation- 
ships formed, ideas advanced, and ed- 
ucational growth on the part of the 
planners. These benefits will tend to 
promote successful designing of sub- 
sequent proposals and in operating the 
regular programs. 

A local educational agency will need 
to be prepared to bear a part of the 
cost of implementation of funded pro- 
posals. Even though federal legislation 
has provisions for directly related pro- 
gram cost, and some have provisions 
for indirectly related cost, successful 
implementation requires expenditures 
for services for which expenditures are 
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not permitted. Supportive and indirect- 
ly related personnel are required to 
devote energy and time io the imple- 
mentation of any new program. The 
additional activities require the sup- 
portive and indirectly related personnel 
to assume additional responsibilities, to 
counsel with directly related personnel, 
and to assume a general over-all view 
of the activities. These efforts are ne- 
cessary to assure that new activities are 
not implemented in isolation. Unless 
certain safe^ards are established, sup- 
portive and indirectly related personnel 
might easily channel a disproportionate 
amount of time and energy from their 
general responsibilities to those related 
to successful implementation of the 
new activities. 

The accumulative effect of part-time 
positions established in new programs 
might tend to be detrimental in suc- 
cessful implementation of new pro- 
grams. Generally, the provisions of 
federal legislation require that there be 
maintenance of local effort. Conse- 
quently, certain personnel require- 
ments of new activities are not suf- 
ficient to warrant completely financing 
the salaries of certain new employees 
under the proposed new program. If 
the services of a part-time employee 
are provided by federal funds, the re- 
maining portion of the services must 
be provided by local effort. Then, if 
under a subsequent program the serv- 
ices of a similar part-time employee 
are needed, the remaining portion of 
the existing employee’s time, which is 
paid by the local system, is question- 
able as far as being eligible for in- 
clusion under the new program because 

of the requirement to maintain local 
effort. 

Consultative services are important 
during the planning and operational 
stages. If a planning grant has not been 
secured, these consultative services 



must be borne by the local agency. 
Identification of consultants during the 
operational phase is difficult, if not 
unwise, particularly when securing of 
funds is problematic. The inclusion in 
proposals of identity of consultants 
means securing prior commitment. The 
schedule for using consultants during 
the operational phase is generally ten- 
tative. Nationally known authorities 
are not willing, and should not be re- 
quested, to make commitments prior 
to the funding of the program. 

During the operational phase of the 
new program many “dual” activities 
are necessary. The accounting system 
for special programs must be separate 
to meet the requirements of the legis- 
lation as well as the needs of the audi- 
tors. However, this does not mean that 
the entire operation of the program 
should be separate. It means just the 
opposite: In the local schools the op- 
eration should be a part of the regular 
program, but the necessary expendi- 
tures should be appropriately coded 
and identified for accounting purposes. 

Two significant features often ham- 
per implementation: lack of physical 
space to house the operational serv- 
ices and lack of appropriately trained 
personnel. The cost of arranging for 
physical space should be carefully and 
adequately studied during the planning 
stage and included in the project 
budget. The availability of specialized 
personnel required to carry out the 
program should be investigated. Suffi- 
cient recruitment time should be pro- 
vided in the schedule of implementine 
the activities. 

Budgets for new programs should be 
realistic. This is difficult to obtain, 
particularly when certain indications of 
possible allocations are rather restric- 
tive. Nevertheless, the extensiveness of 
the pro^am should be the basis of the 
budget instead of a previously deter- 



mined arbitrary amount. Sometimes 
this restriction is such as to make it 
impossible for the local educational 
agency to comply with the letter and 
the spirit of the legislation, much less 
provide services which are essential for 
successful operation. 

Evaluative procedures should be 
clearly and comprehensively described 
in proposals. The extent of use of the 
regular personnel and existing data 
should be recognized. The development 
of a data bank in systems which have 
access to data processing will tend to 
promote successful evaluative proce- 
dures, save time, and provide for more 
analytical techniques. Supportive per- 
sonnel not included in the program 
are generally required in the gathering 
of data. Professional assistance gen- 
erally must be secured, either by con- 
tractual services or by employment of 
research assistants. But employment of 
research assistants is difficult because 
of the scarcity of trained individuals. 

Dissemination of the findings is a 
prerequisite to compliance with the let- 
ter and the spirit of federal programs. 
The contributions which the particular 
program makes to education should be 
known to others interested in similar 
programs. Again, much experience in 
this phase of the program becomes a 
responsibility of the local system be- 
cause of the necessity of involving reg- 
ular personnel and utilizing existing 
services to disseminate the information. 



The cost of compliance with the let- 
ter and spirit of federal programs goes 
beyond the immediate activities. Of 
course, this should not be viewed as 
being undesirable. Desirable adminis- 
trative practices insure that the many 
activities in a school system will be 
properly coordinated and that the op- 
eration will *'.ot be a series of unre- 
lated activities. Educational funds, as 
provided by the federal legislaticm, are 
mjans for local educational agendes to 
concentrate on filling certain needs for 
which funds have not been available. 
Any new program financed from local, 
state, or federal funds will require un- 
derstanding and assistance from key 
personnel who are not directly involved 
in the operational phase. The result 
should be a significant contribution to 
education in an innovative and exem- 
plary manner. 

Ihe burden to comply with the spirit 
and intent of legislation is that of the 
administrator of the local educational 
agency. It is he who, from the incep- 
tion of the idea, has the responsibility 
to be familiar with the requirements of 
the legislation, the needs of the local 
system, and the cost to administer an 
educational program. i\n administrator 
should not undertake the implementa- 
tion of a federally financed program 
without being fully aware of local ex- 
penditures needed to accompany the 
federal expenditures in order to oper- 
ate a successful program. 
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The Impact of Federal Government 
on Texas Junior Colleges 

James Reynolds 



Currently, there are 52 junior col- 
leges in Texas, including five in the 
process of organization. Thirty-eight 
are public junior colleges; 14 are non- 
public. This report, however, is based 
on the 30 public junior colleges which 
have been in existence for four or more 
years. The decision to observe this de- 
limitation of the total number of junior 
colleges was entirely arbitrary. It is 
believed, though, that answers to the 
question of the impact of the federal 
government on junior colleges in Texas 
vwll be reflected accurately by condi- 
tions in the 30 colleges which were 
selected. 

The data on which the ^tudy is 
based were obtained primarily from 
two sources: (a) a questionnaire cir- 
culated among the 30 public junior 
colleges, and (b) reports obtained 
from the files of the Coordinating 
Board of Higher Education. Replies 
were received from 22 of the public 
junior colleges to which the question- 
naire was sent. No consistent effort has 
been made in reporting conclusions to 
designate which set of data was used 
for each conclusion. 
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The data secured from the two 
sources were, in the main, based on 
the last three years. During this period 
only one new junior college was cre- 
ated. The ages of the 30 junior colleges 
supplying the data varied from four to 
45 years. 

The growth of junior colleges in 
Texas, when related to the initiation 
of new institutions, has followed a very 
interesting pattern. Increases in the 
number of new institutions have come 
in spurts, and have not followed a 
steady, regular, year-by-year increase. 
To illustrate this point: It will be ob- 
served that 26 of the 38 public junior 
colleges referred to in the opening par- 
agraphs came into existence in three 
four-year periods: 10 in 1924-1927, 10 
in 1946-1949, and six in 1964-1967. 
It is interesting that these four-year in- 
tervals are spaced roughly about 20 
years apart. 

This record of the increase in the 
public junior colleges in Texas sug- 
gests the hypothesis that the greatest 
factor of impact has been local. News 
of the impending establishment of 
junior colleges is disseminated. Leader- 
ship groups in localities, other than 
the one involved with the new junior 
college, become interested in what is 
being done elsewhere and investigate 






the possibilities of establishing junior 
colleges in their own communities. 
Thia paper, however, is not concerned 
with impacts generally, but on the par- 
ticular impact of the federal govern- 
ment on junior colleges in Texas. For 
this reason, this inte’-esting hypothesis 
concerning the impact of local leader- 
ship groups will not be pursued fur- 
ther. 

Before leaving this aspect of impact, 
however, it should be observed that 
there is no evidence directly relating 
the federal impact to the matter of 
creating new junior colleges. There 
may be an indirect influence in that 
promoters of new junior colleges pos- 
sibly take into consideration the avail- 
ability of federal funds as one of the 
sources of financing the planned insti- 
tution. This possibility was not investi- 
gated. 

If attention is turned directly to the 
federal impact, it seems appropriate to 
consider some data concerning finan- 
cial aspects of the junior colleges. First 
consideration is given to the ratio of 
federal funds to total income. 

The total income of the 30 public 
junior colleges in 1963 (tuition, local 
taxes, state subsidy, and federal grants) 
was $27,025,834. This increased 8.1 
percent to a total of $29,225,379 in 
1964. In 1965, the total income was 
$37,445,521, an increase of 28.1 per- 
cent over 1964. 

Federal ^ants to the junior colleges 
for this period were: 1963, $806,208; 

1964, $1,280,379; 1965, $1,622,303. 

The 1964 grant represented an in- 
crease of 58.8 percent over 1963; the 
grant for 1965, an increase of 26.7 
percent over 1964. 

In 1963, federal grants accounted 
for 2.98 ^rcent of the total income 
of the 30 junior colleges. In 1964, the 
percentage increased to 4.38; but in 

1965, it dropped back slightly to 4.33. 



On the ba‘is of the figures for this 
three-year period, one species of im- 
pact becomes abundantly evident: 
Junior colleges in Texas are likely to 
continue to rely on federal finan cial 
grants for a portion of their total 
income. 

A second impact is suggested by the 
evidence, although in the case of this 
second influence supporting data are 
far from conclusive. This impact con- 
cerns the increasing portion of the total 
junior-college income derived from 
federal sources. Currently, the short 
period of time involved in the study — 
three years — and the fact that the per- 
centage that federal funds are of the 
total income actually dropped when 
comparing the third year with the sec- 
ond permits only the most cautious of 
positions in suggesting the second pos- 
sible impact, that federal funds will 
support approximately 5 percent of the 
budget. 

It would be a mistake to conjecture 
that the percentage the federal aid is 
of the total income is approximately 
the same for each of the 30 junior col- 
leges. The fact is that the percentages 
for the junior colleges vary sharply in 
each of the three years. The range 
between the smallest percentage and 
the largest for each of the three years 
is from none to 7.88 in 1963, from 
none to 11.00 in 1964, and from none 
to 10.60 in 1965. Moreover, five 
junior colleges in 1963 received no fed- 
eral funds, one received no funds in 

1964, and three received no funds in 

1965. Incidentally, one junior college 
has received no funds in 1963, 1964, 
or 1965. So far, its record is com- 
pletely clear on this point. 

Since there would be an obvious re- 
lationship between the proportion of 
federal funds to total income in each 
of 30 junior colleges and the degree 
of federal impact experienced, the per- 
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centages of federal assistance to total 
income was arranged in rank order for 
each of the three years. Rank orders 
were then arbitrarily divided into three 
groups: (a) highest percentages, (b) 
middle percentages, and (c) lowest 
percentages. The classification of junior 
colleges by membership in one or an- 
other of the three groups was then as- 
certained. This procedure furnished a 
rough measure of consistency of group 
membership from year to year. 

A high degree of consistency was 
found among 18 of the 30 colleges. 
Seven of the 18 appeared regularly 
among the colleges which received the 
highest percentage, three in the middle 
classification, and eight in the lowest 
percentages. Moreover, in two of the 
junior colleges, administrative changes 
owing to death or retirement of the 
incumbent officer was followed by the 
percentage of federal funds increasing 
substantially. It should be noted that 
no cause-effect relationship is even 
suggested. It is merely observed that 
these changes occurred. 

With the classification of the junior 
colleges in groups, the door is opened 
wide to a more thorough study of 
some significant questions. Among 
these questions are: (a) What factors 
are responsible for 10 of the 30 junior 
colleges having such records of incon- 
sistency (the two in which adminis- 
trative changes have taken place were 
subsequently classified as consistent)? 
What factors are responsible for ei^t 
of the junior colleges ranking consist- 
ently low in the percentages (the aver- 
age percentage for these eight colleges 
for the three years was 0.72)? Simi- 
larly, why do the other 10 colleges 
consistently rank in the middle or high- 
est classes? 

It seems appropriate to infer that 
the classification of the colleges on 
this simple scale of consistency-incon- 



sistency bears a direct relationship to 
the degree of the federal impact on 
the communities in which the 30 jupior 
colleges are located. This inference was 
pursued in only a superficial way 
tlirough comparing the classification of 
the individual junior colleges on the 
consistency scale with the factors of 
enrollment size, age of the institution, 
and length of tenure of the incumbent 
chief administrative officer. 

No relationship whatever was found 
in regard to the age. of the institution, 
and in regard to the length of tenure 
of the chief administrative officer; the 
two instances described above were the 
only instances of relationship that 
could be hypothesized in regard to this 
factor. There appeared to be a slight 
relationship between enrollment size 
and the percentage federal funds were 
of total income — the largest junior col- 
leges in some instances received the 
highest percentage — but the exceptions 
to this were sufficiently numerous to 
raise serious questions concerning the 
acceptability of this principle. For 
example, of the seven largest junior 
colleges, four were in the highest per- 
centage categories, two in the medium, 
and one in the lowest. Of the 13 junior 
colleges in the lowest enrollment classi- 
fication, three were in the highest per- 
centage category, none in the middle, 
four in the lowest percentage group- 
ing, and six in the inconsistent group. 

A second conclusion possible from 
this array of classifications is that large 
junior colleges tend to be more con- 
sistent from year to year than do small 
ones. 

Each of these possible inferences 
from the data, even if a more positive 
claim for their validity were warranted, 
are less significant than the influence 
of a factor which could not be tested: 
the degree of sympathy for or resist- 
ance to the acceptance of federal funds 



as a legitimate means for financing 
public junior colleges. This factor could 
not be tested because of lack of suffi- 
cient time, and lack of opportunity for 
conducting the investigation on the 
basis of personal visits to the com- 
munities involved. It is judged that the 
necessary subtlety of approach to such 
an investigation denies the use of any 
method other than a personal visit. 

It is known from personal experience 
that some resistance to the use of fed- 
eral funds does exist in all the com- 
munities involved. It is not known, 
however, to what extent this resistance 
serves as an inhibiting factor. To the 
extent that it does inhibit, the avail- 
ability of federal funds produces, prob- 
ably, a negative impact in that the 
existence of opportunities for federal 
assistance, the knowledge that such 
assistance is accepted in other junior 
colleges, could intensify the feeling of 
resistance among those who possess it. 

The individual junior colleges were 
asked several direct questions about 
the impact of federal assistance on 
the colleges and on the community in 
which the college is situated. The 
questionnaire was much more compre- 
hensive in its request for information 
related to the many categories of as- 
sistance than was true of4he records 
of the Coordinating Board of Higher 
Education. In the few areas in which 
there was an overlap in the categories 
in the data from the two sources, there 
was, in the main, an agreement in the 
figures from the two sources. In only 
one instance was there any substantial 
disagreement. In this case, one college 
reported no federal funds from any 
category while the Coordinating Board 
records indicated a total of approxi- 
mately $15,000 had been received 
from three of the categories. 

Some attention will be given sub- 
sequently to the impact of the federal 



government in regard to the grants. 
Attention is directed now to a summary 
of the answers to the specific ques- 
tions. 

Specific questions to the individual 
colleges, other than those related to 
the several aspects of federal grant 
programs, were organized to elicit in- 
formation about four general aspects of 
possible impact: (a) additional per- 
sonnel, space, and amount of time re- 
quired by applications for and receipt 
of grants; (b) increased services made 
possible by the grants; (c) impact on 
the community; and (d) negative fac- 
tors. Several questions were included 
under each of the headings. 

One question asked junior-college 
respondents to estimate the amount of 
time spent per calendar year in per- 
forming various aspects of the grants 
program. The junior colleges which re- 
ported estimated a total of 19,181 
hours. This amounted to an average of 
318 hours per institution, or approxi- 
mately eight 40-hour weeks per insti- 
tution. 

The aspect of the program taking 
the largest amount of time was that of 
making reports with a total, for the 
junior colleges reporting, of 6,351 
hours per calendar year. Administer- 
ing funds was second with 5,668 hours; 
making applications was third with 
3,660 hours; planning buildings and 
taking bids accounted for 2,181 hours; 
selecting student recipients of grants 
benefits took 800 hours; and supervis- 
ing construction, 520 hours. 

It is recognized that figures, when 
quoted as these have been, can have a 
deadening effect on interest. Perhaps 
it would be better to summarize this 
federal impact on Texas junior col- 
leges — this impact which has created 
an enormous responsibility in man- 
hours of work — ^with a brief conjec- 
ture. If the average number of hours 
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currently spent in each of the six dif- 
ferent aspects of the program previous- 
ly enumerated be multiplied by the 
total number of junior colleges in 
Texas, it would take 52 people em- 
ployed full-time and working on noth- 
ing else to do the work necessary. 

The college respondents were asked 
about additional personnel and space 
required for the various processing 
activities associated with the grant. 
Most of those reporting on this ques- 
tion stated that from one part-time 
clerk to three full-time clerks had been 
added; that additional office space had 
to be provided; and in response to the 
direct question of whether full-time 
staff members had been added to work 
on the federal program, two of the 
colleges indicated that this had been 
done. 

The second major division of ques- 
tions other than reports on actual funds 
received dealt with increased services 
made possible by federal grants. The 
first question under this section asked 
for estimates of enrollment increases. 
Sixteen of the 21 respondents gave a 
specific answer to this question. One 
of the 16 indicated that it was ques- 
tionable as to whether any part of the 
eMollment increase could be attributed 
directly to this cause. The remaining 
15 believed that some increase had 
occurred as a result of the federal pro- 
gram. While estimates of the increases 
were made, it is probable that the lack 
of clarity of the question may have 
caused some respondents to report the 
total enrollment increase occurring dur- 
ing the three years and not to indicate 
what percent of this increase was due 
to federal programs. 

Increases in enrollment directly at- 
tributable to the federal impact on 
the junior colleges obviously would re- 
sult from either one or both of two 
general causes: (a) direct grants to 



students in the form of certain subsi- 
dies or special loan programs, and (b) 
improvement and expansion of the edu- 
cational program, including dormitory 
facilities. Both of these causes are 
present in the operation of the Texas 
junior colleges. 

Under the first category of causes, 
direct grants and special loan pro- 
grams, Texas junior college respond- 
ents reported some seven different 
sources of federal grants: (a) tuition 
assistance. Department of Defense Ap- 
propriation Act; (b) off-duty educa- 
tion (Navy); (c) off-duty education 
(Marines); (d) work-study programs. 
Public Law 88-452; (e) U. S. loan 
program for Cuban students. Public 
Law 87-519; (f) Manpower develop- 
ment and training. Manpower Devel- 
opment and Training Act; and (g) 
vocational rehabilitation. Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act, 1954. The com- 
bined grants for all the junior colleges 
for this three-year period amounted to 
approximately $1,11 9,000. 

As would be expected, not all of the 
junior colleges reported receiving funds 
in each of these seven programs. On 
the basis of colleges reporting, the vo- 
cational rehabilitation program was 
most popular, being named by 15 of 
the 22 institutions reporting. The work- 
study program was second, being 
named by 12 of the colleges. There was 
a sharp drop-off after second place. 

On the basis of funds received, how- 
ever, the manpower development and 
training program was first with a total 
of $437,000 from four colleges. Other 
programs ranked on the basis of the 
total received (figures in parentheses 
represent the number of colleges re- 
porting) were: work-study program 
(12) $412,000; tuition assistance. De- 
partment of Defense (6) $179,000; 
vocational rehabilitation (15) $78,000; 
off-duty education (Navy) (1) $8,900; 
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loan program for Cuban students (2) 
$4,000; and off-duty education (Ma- 
rines) (1) $250. 

The second category of general 
causes — ^improvement and expansion 
of the educational program including 
dormitory facilities — ^was reported by 
the junior colleges to come from six 
categories of federal grants; (a) nu- 
clear equipment grants, Atomic Energy 
Act; (b) higher education facilities. 
Public Law 88-204; (c) equipment 
and minor remodeling, NDEA Title 
III; (d) vocational and technical edu- 
cation, Smith-Hughes, George-Barden 
and other legislation; (e) college hous- 
ing program. Housing Acts of 1950, 
1957; and (f) institutional science pro- 
grams, NSF, Public Law 507. 

If the junior colleges are ranked on 
the frequency of their reporting federal 
sources, three programs rank high: vo- 
cational and technical education, 18 
colleges; equipment and minor re- 
modeling, 17 colleges; and higher 
education facilities, 14 colleges. The 
drop-off in the number of colleges is 
sharp after the third place, dropping 
to three, two, and one. 

When the colleges are ranked on the 
total funds received (which in the case 
of higher education facilities program 
includes applications), the rankings 
change. The higher education facilities 
program is first with a total of $5,- 
328,000; vocational and technical ed- 
ucation, second, with $2,144,000. The 
other four places in the order of the 
total amount received and with the 
number of schools reporting are col- 
lege housing programs, (3) $1,161,- 
000; equipment and minor remodeling 
(17) $388,000; nuclear equipment 
grants (1) $9,000; and institutional 
science programs (2) $5,500. 

Two other federal programs have 
contributed to the educational service 
of the junior colleges. Since they were 



less directly related to enrollment in- 
creases, however, than the two general 
causes previouly described, they were 
considered separately. These are guid- 
ance and counseling, NDEA Title Va; 
NSF fellowships and trainerships, and 
research participation and scientific 
activities for teachers, NSF. 

Reports were fragmentary in regard 
to these items. One junior college re- 
ported faculty member participation in 
NSF programs and the receipt by the 
participants of $22,900; and two col- 
leges reported funds for research par- 
ticipation for teachers amounting to 
$2,600. 

There is no question that the fed- 
eral impact on Texas junior colleges 
may be observed in the number of new 
buildings already on the campus, in 
the process of construction, or on the 
drawing boards. Fifteen colleges re- 
ported a total of 31 buildings classi- 
fiable under the previous description. 
Ranked in order of their frequency, 
the buildings are science, seven; tech- 
nical, six; library, five; classroom and 
dormitory, four each; physical educa- 
tion, two; and business, fine arts, and 
student center, one each. 

In a consideration of the buildings 
made possible through federal assist- 
ance grants, two aspects of the federal 
impact are not immediately obvious. 
One of these is the stimulation given 
to technical education. 

State laws providing subsidies for 
public junior colleges have not been 
favorable to the development of pro- 
grams of technical education. As a 
consequence, these programs have 
lagged. With the greater use of federal 
funds for technical education, though, 
and the use of such funds for buildings, 
this curriculum deficiency is being 
overcome in many junior colleges. 

The second of the less obvious re- 
sults of the federal impact is the con- 
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struction of dormitories on several of 
the junior-college campuses. Cynics 
might observe that this enhances the 
quality of the inter-collegiate athletic 
programs. Actually, the construction 
of such dormitories extends the service 
areas of the colleges, and equalizes 
educational opportunities for many 
youths in sparsely populated areas. 

Sixteen of the 22 junior colleges 
reporting believed that the impact of 
the federal government actually im- 
proved the image of the junior college 
in the community. Only two reported 
no discernible improvement. 

Some junior colleges reported a re- 
action against federal control accom- 
panying federal aid, some distortion of 
long-range plans, and some slighting of 
the importance of unsubsidized pro- 
grams. While the number of such 
reports was small, they cannot be dis- 
missed because in the communities 
represented, these reports represent 
genuine negative qualities of the federal 
impact. 

Federal assistance grants to junior 
colleges can no longer be regarded as 
temporary emergency activities, if they 
ever were, which will cease to exist. 



They have become hard realities. Some 
Texas junior colleges have not partici- 
pated in federal programs for reasons 
which are perfectly valid for them. The 
preponderant majority of the institu- 
tions have participated, and are con- 
tinuing to do so. For them, federal 
assistance has become a definite part 
of their budgetary calculations. They 
have experienced the expenditure of 
substantial amounts of time in connec- 
tion with their grants, have employed 
additional staff, and have added office 
space. Their enrollments have increased 
in part from direct grants and in part 
from broadened programs, improved 
facilities, additional buildings, and in- 
creased service. They have moved 
more definitely into the field of tech- 
nical education and have expanded 
their service area. Whib most agree 
that their public image has improved, 
some recognize certain negative fea- 
tures regarding the impact. 

For both groups, the participating 
and the nonparticipating, there has 
been a perceptible impact. What will 
the future impact be? There is only 
one answer to this question, Quien' 
sabe? 
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The Impact of Federal Funds on Junior 
Colleges in Florida 

James L. Wattenbarger 



Several years ago, I made a 
speech at a national meeting which was 
entitled “The Impact of Federal Pro- 
grams on the Financing of Junior Col- 
leges.” It was most interesting for me 
to look back over that speech and to 
compare what I had to say at that time 
with what I will want to say today. The 
final statement in that speech was: 

In summary, I would point out that the im- 
pact of federal programs upon the financing 
of junior colleges up to the present time has 
been entirely an indirect one. Since the 
junior colleges are specifically oriented to- 
ward their local communities and highly 
value their local control, I would suspect 
that this impact likely would continue to be 
indirect for some time to come. 

This speech was made before any 
of the legislation providing funds di- 
rectly for higher education had been 
passed by Congress, and there were 
only a few states in which junior col- 
leges had participated to any great ex- 
tent in the recently passed National 
Defense Education Act. Florida was 
one of those states that had been u sin g 
NDEA funds in its junior college pro- 
grams in a number of ways, even when 
I made this first speech. 



Dr. Wattenbarger is Director of the Divi-, 
sion of Community Junior Colleges, Flor- 
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Since that time, there have been 
many changes in federal support for 
educational programs, and the em- 
phasis of the national legislation upon 
education at t?”5 elementary, the sec- 
ondary, and the higher education levels 
has changed a great deal. 

During recent years, there have been 
two specific developments in economics 
and public finance which have affected 
the support of education: (a) the eco- 
nomic and social benefits of education 
as they may be related to the optimum 
expenditure for education, and (b) 
the trends in public finance which have 
influenced the support patterns for 
community junior-college education in 
the United States. 

Economists and experts in school fi- 
nance have conducted research studies 
over the past few years which have 
illustrated quite conclusively that there 
is a definite connection between educa- 
tion and social and economic improve- 
ment. These benefits are not limited to 
a single area of a state, to a single 
state, or to the nation. The conse- 
quences of education have assumed a 
global nature. The need for employees 
in various types of technical jobs and 
the improvement of transportation have 
encouraged mobility of population not 
only within national boundaries, but 
also across them. 
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An obvious implication of these 
facts for a community junior-college 
administrator is that education at this 
level must be developed not only for 
those who now are participating, but 
also for a continually increasing num- 
ber of persons. The curriculum must 
include a variety of occupational of- 
ferings, not only for economic reasons, 
but also for the personal reasons of 
each individual. The concept of com- 
munity-centered programs must be 
considered in a much wider context. 

The economic benefits of education 
are not reaped solely by the individual, 
however. In fact, a number of writers 
have maintained that educational op- 
portunity is a critical factor in national 
security. Many writers contend that 
federal aid to education is an absolute 
national necessity. They maintain, also, 
that the cost of education must be di- 
vorced from the family capacity to pay 
and the social position of the family. 
This conclusion is reached on the basis 
of the assertion that a social good as 
well as an individual good is received 
from opportunity for education. 

The concern evidenced in the United 
States a few years back when it was 
concluded that Russia’s education sys- 
tem was producing more engineers than 
our system is an example of the way 
national welfare is brought into the 
educational decisions. These facts ne- 
gate the frequently propounded argu- 
ments that education is of benefit to 
the individual and, therefore, he should 
pay for it. (The fact that he will pay 
through taxation is not considered in 
this argument.) 

It is important to economic stability 
and progress as well as to national se- 
curity to develop opportunities widely 
available and of low cost to the student. 
An implication is that community 
junior-college boards should keep fees 
low or eliminate them entirely. The de- 



velopment of scholarship funds also be- 
comes an important interpretation of 
public policy. The concern of econo- 
mists for student’s foregone earnings 
during the period of his education have 
become a part of the estimates of the 
total cost of education. 

Another conclusion often reached 
by economists concerns the individual 
character of the benefits of education. 
No one can exclude the nonstudents 
from achieving sizable gains from ex- 
penditures for education. It has become 
a national policy to use education to 
break the cycle of poverty and over- 
come the lack of motivation among 
low-income groups. Therefore, educa- 
tion is not a commodity which can be 
sold at market prices to those who re- 
ceive the benefits directly. The impor- 
tance of encouraging all persons to take 
advantage of education becomes a ma- 
jor consideration. 

In the practice of public finance, 
taxation of individuals must be based 
on broad general principles of public 
good and not on the basis of an exact 
determination of the direct dividends 
received. Determining the optimum ex- 
penditure for education is a political 
process through which the claims for 
resources for education can be evalu- 
ated against the claims for other pub- 
lic services. These assumptions lead to 
the conclusion that gener^ taxation for 
improved education opportunities will 
result in benefits for everyone, both 
the student and the nonstudent. 

In summary, I would point out that 
the implications of these studies are: 

1. That post-high-school education 
must be made available to all who can 
benefit from it 

2. That curriculum must not be 
based solely on local considerations 

3. That there is continued need for 
courses which improve communication 
between people 
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4. That fees should be kept low or 
even eliminated when possible 

5. That factors which encourage at- 
tendance should be given careful at- 
tention 

6. That general taxation is the 
sound basis for financing post-high- 
school education. 

The second major heading mentioned 
earlier concerns the trends of public 
finance which may be related to sup- 
port for community junior-college edu- 
cation. This is the point where a great 
deal has happened which would change 
my remarks from those I made a few 
years ago in this regard. In the various 
states, several different methods for 
support of public education have de- 
veloped recently. The public commu- 
nity junior college is an outstanding 
illustration of the variety of these dif- 
ferences. 

Typically, the community junior col- 
lege has been started under local sup- 
port. In this respect, the support for 
the community junior college has been 
more nearly similar to the support for 
grades 1-12 than to the support for col- 
leges and universities. However, more 
recently a wide variety of support pat- 
terns has been developed and some of 
the new developments in public finance 
have had a specific and direct impact 
upon public community junior-college 
support. 

Local taxation typically has been a 
real and personal property tax. The 
principal basis for state taxation has 
been sales taxes and other use taxes. 
Federal income typically has been de- 
rived from income taxes and special 
use taxes. Local support has been used 
to provide funds for operating and cap- 
ital outlay expenditures. State funds 
have been used in both ways, typically, 
first as a part of current operating ex- 
penses and then recently for capital 
outlay expenditures. Federal support 



has been limited in great measure to 
direct grants-in-aid for specific pur- 
poses. These grants-in-aid often have 
been rationalized on the basis of na- 
tional requirements for defense. 

Recent developments, however, ap- 
pear to support a change in the amount 
of support and source of support from 
these three levels of government. In- 
creased attention currently is found in 
state support supplemented by fed- 
erally allocated funds. The federal 
funds have begun to move away from 
specific grants-in-aid to other types of 
general support. Some of the concern 
which we may have in connection with 
this trend are emphasized in the fol- 
lowing questions: 

1. Does a change in local source of 
support reduce local control? Since 
junior colleges typically are locally 
controlled, locally oriented, and locally 
operated, they have claimed a great 
deal of authority in institutional inde- 
pendence. To receive funds from an 
entirely different source may reduce 
these local preferences. An example 
may help to clarify what I mean: Re- 
cently, a county-supported institution 
in one of our states decided that it 
would curb expenditures by eliminat- 
ing enrollment of students who lived 
outside the county. Since this institu- 
tion was a recipient of federal funds, 
the newspaper editor of an adjacent 
county wrote to Washington to inquire 
whether the county board had the 
right to make this decision. The ques- 
tion still is unanswered, but I am sure 
/ou will see the implications involved. 

2. Will increased support from state 
and federal sources provide additional 
funds or merely replace local funds? 
The increased gross national product 
and a resulting increase in income 
which is received both by individuals 
and by the nation as a whole have not 
increased local support for education. 
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Studies carried out in many places in 
the country have indicated that there is 
not a direct relationship between in- 
creased income and increased local ex- 
penditures for education. Now then, 
are total expenditures for education 
to be raised in line with the increasing 
cost of operating educational institu- 
tions in the time of rising income? Is 
this to be done by maintaining the 
same level of local support and in- 
creasing thQ state support? Is it to be 
done by maintaining the same level of 
local and state support and increasing 
federal support, and if so, what impli- 
cation does this have for the responsi- 
bility of the college or other institution 
to provide programs equally beneficial 
to students who live 2,000 miles away 
as they are for students who live in the 
immediate vicinity? 

3. Do sources of support patterns 
force “efficiency** or other “desirable 
improvement^* in education? The 
problems of small administrative units 
have been alleviated in great measure 
by the formation of larger districts. 
Should money be used as a weapon to 
force reluctant localities to do what 
they should do anyway? The district 
problem has been a particularly im- 
portant one for community junior 
colleges. Efficient units have not been 
possible in many states where regular 
school districts have been used as a 
basis for support. In states, such as 
California where there is a long history 
of junior-college development, recent 
district reorganization has been encour- 
aged by state law and regulations. This 
enlargement has been accomplished by 
combining small junior-college districts 
into larger districts. States, such as 
Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, and Illinois, 
have experienced recent pressure to de- 
velop larger junior-college districts. 
Florida, in outlining its basic com- 
munity college plans, immediately 



faced the problem associated with 
small districts and provided for larger 
districts, which in this instance, meant 
combinations of counties rather than 
combinations of small school districts. 
In a few states, reluctance to add any 
more education to local support re- 
sponsibilities has resulted in the largest 
district of all, an entire state. Some 
new community junior colleges have 
been set up with their total support 
coming from the state. 

Another result of the changes in 
sources of income is shown in studies 
which indicate that there is a per- 
sistently higher total expenditure for 
education as sources of income move 
away from the local area. The fact that 
state support raises the total expendi- 
ture to a level above that which will 
prevail, if local factors alone deter- 
mined expenditures, is evidence that 
the external benefits of local education 
receive consideration in determining 
the level of support. A larger portion 
of public school revenues produced by 
the state is associated with higher levels 
of total per-capita expenditures. In 
other words, there is a tendency for 
expenditures to be higher as state sup- 
port increases and the cost is spread 
among all the residents of the state 
rather than merely those living within 
the boundaries of a local junior-college 
district. 

Another conclusion reached by some 
writers in public finance is that the 
scope and quality of education are, to 
some extent, “expenditure determin- 
ing” rather than “expenditure deter- 
mined” and thus constitute a policy 
variable. In other words, if people are 
concerned with and interested in the 
scope and quality of education at the 
community junior-college level, this 
concern will determine the optimum 
level of expenditure rather than any 
predetermined amount of available 
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money. The scope and quality come 
first in determining the expenditure 
made eventually. 

With these facts in mind, let us look 
for a few minutes at some of the re- 
sults which already have obtained in 
Florida because of the increased ex- 
penditures in federal funds in our 
junior colleges. In 1963-64, Florida 
community junior colleges expended 
less than $.5 million of federal funds 
in the community junior-college pro- 
gram. As of 1965-66, more than $5.25 
million currently is being expended or 
encumbered to be expended during the 
current fiscal year. This is an increase 
of nearly 1,000 percent over this short 
period of time. Also, it is interesting 
to note that in 1963-64, the funds 
came from three pieces of national leg- 
islation, while during the current year 
there are at least 10 different laws 
which are used as a basis for this sup- 
port. 

Results of increased federal partici- 
pation in support of community junior 
colleges might be listed as benefits or 
deterrents. To make a judgment as to 
which are benefits and which are de- 
terrents is not appropriate at this point, 
so I will merely list these in order that 
you may draw conclusions of your 
own. 

One of the primary results of federal 
support has been that each college has 
been forced to employ a person or per- 
sons whose full-time job is to work 
with the federal program. The process 
of filling out forms, making reports, 
and identifying sources for obtaining 
funds from the federal government for 
grants is a full-time job, even for a 
small college. 

Since we definitely have moved into 
a position where support for com- 
munity junior colleges includes funds 
from the three levels of government — 
local, state, and federal — ^budget plan- 



ning and long-range projections must 
involve consideration of all these 
sources. The questions outlined above 
tend to influence considerations and 
decisions. Will additional funds replace 
or supplement previous sources? In a 
time of rising costs, will additional 
funds permit enrichment of programs 
or merely an ability to maintain s^tus 
quo? When dependence upon a source 
of revenue is repeated in ann ual 
budgets year after year, what happens 
if that source is changed? To what ex- 
tent is long-range planning soundly 
based? 

It is obvious that vocational funds 
have stimulated program development 
to a great extent in the occupational 
areas. There has been considerably 
more emphasis on programs in the 
occupational areas than previously was 
the case, and colleges now are able to 
do many things only discussed a few 
years ago. 

The student aid program has been 
most helpful to individuals and has en- 
abled a number of young people to 
attend who might not otherwise have 
had an opportunity. Financial aid for 
students is much more generally avail- 
able than before. However, we also 
have noticed a small trend toward de- 
creasing concern by local organiza- 
tions for providing student aid. The 
availability of federal funds has dimin- 
ished local effort in this area. 

The availability of federal funds, ac- 
companied by passage of the Qvil 
Rights Bill, has speeded up the elimi- 
natf{?"i of ^Jolleges which serve predom- 
inantly or exclusively members of a 
single race. This is particularly true in 
the public colleges. At the same time, 
however, other federal leg»!>lation has 
encouraged and perpetuated some in- 
stitutions which have served Negro stu- 
dents inadequately. These small, poorly 
located, and highly inefficient colleges 
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have received new impetus to continue 
operation, even though in a number of , 
instances they should not. 

As a result of some poor planning, 
which apparently is no one’s fault but 
for which everyone must suffer, there 
has been a great deal of slippage be- 
tween the passage of bills and the 
availability of funds. We have two col- 
leges which have waited over one and 
a half years for funds under the Higher 
Education Facilities Act. We have ob- 
served much poor administration and 
can cite specific examples where funds 
have been wasted. The urgency which 
sometimes occurs to spend before a 
specific date causes poor decisions and 
wasted effort. Deadlines which have 
been set arbitrarily often are impos- 
sible to follow in any sound manner, 
and have resulted in rushed planning 
which, more often than not, is poor 
planning. Budgets constructed upon 
anticipation of receipts of funds have 
been carried over into the following 
fiscal year with great difficulty to eveiy- 
one. Project proposals have been sub- 
mitted with no resulting approval or 
disapproval until two years later when 
a phone call from Washington informs 
the applying college that its proposal 
is about to be approved. By this time, 
the whole purpose of the project has 
become modified or changed, or even 
the need eliminated. The procedures 
required in obtaining approval seem to 
require, at times, the same careful cul- 
tivation common in requesting grants 
from foundations. Funds are not made 
generally available but are aimed at 
limited purposes which may not be 
appropriate for an institution. Since 
money is available, however, the col- 
lege will try to obtain it. 

The federal government’s emphasis 
upon the “deprived” portion of our 
population has enabled junior colleges 
to give more than “lip service” to their 



stated purpose of providing education- 
al opportunity for all. The open-door 
policy can become a reality for both 
the undereducated and the underfi- 
nanced. The development of remedial 
programs, the increased concern for 
occupational education, the ability to 
provide financial help — all these have 
resulted from the availability of funds 
not previously available. Colleges which 
previously talked now are acting. 

Funds for articulation activities have 
been made available from NDEA and 
Elementary and Secondary Act funds, 
and have increased the participation in 
these activities. This has resulted in im- 
provement of programs in foreign lan- 
guages, mathematics, and in science in 
particular. Funds also have made it 
possible to provide leadership in areas 
which would not otherwise have been 
adequately supported. Examples of this 
are in technical education, guidance 
and counseling, and research. Funds 
also have been made available for 
state-wide studies in the occupations 
and in curriculum development. There 
has been opportunity to improve the 
abilities and the quality of faculty per- 
sonnel through summer programs, 
seminars, and conferences. 

The misuse of the process of ac- 
creditation has created some problems, 
on the other hand. The laws and/or 
the interpretation of them that mem- 
bership in a “voluntary” organization 
is a basic requirement for eligibility 
to receive federal funds have placed 
undue emphasis upon certain types of 
accreditation. These procedures have 
placed our regional accrediting asso- 
ciations in untenable positions upon 
several occasions. Colleges which pre- 
viously would not have been considered 
for accreditation by the Association 
now place unrelenting pressures upon 
the Association for statements im- 
plying approval or at least possible 
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approval. Where accreditation was 
considered a desirable goal it has, un> 
der this pressure, become a necessary 
entry requirement for continued opera- 
tion. 

There have been some examples of 
state coordination being hindered by 
federal legislation, or at least admin- 
istrative interpretation of the law, that 
has not recognized the state coordi- 
nating body in procedures for ap- 
portioning aid to higher education. 
Institutions have been encouraged, per- 
mitted, or required to make requests 
for funds directly to the U.S. Office of 
Education rather than through the le- 
gally constituted state coordinating 
agencies. Colleges have been placed in 
unforgivable competition with each 
other, sometimes to the detriment of 
programs in operation. 

Some states have not been as fortu- 
nate as Florida is in its ability to use 
federal funds for the community junior 
colleges. We have seen a number of 
benefits. The difficulties generally are 
administrative and very likely could be 
corrected. The over-all effect is good 
for the students. 

These remarks outline briefly the im- 
pact that federal funds have had upon 
Florida community junior colleges. In 
closing, let us look back at the earlier 
points I mentioned and see how fed- 
eral funding of community junior-col- 
lege education relates to them. 

1. The economic and social benefits of 
education are recognized in the fed- 
eral legislation. 

a. A national responsibility for edu- 
cation has been a motivation for 
federal support. 



b. The need for occupational educa- 
tion reflecting not only local but 
also state and national require- 
ments has motivated federal sup- 
port. This is not new, of course, 
but has been emphasized more 
during recent years. 

c. The provision of student loans 
and student work opportunities 
helps to alleviate financial difficul- 
ties. 

d. The purpose of education is 
helped by federal support. 

2. The increased federal support is 

making possible three sources of in- 
come in budget planning. 

a. This federal support has affected 
curriculum in a number of ways. 

b. The federal support has influ- 
enced institutional integrity and 
not always positively. 

c. The federal support has made the 
open-door policy more realistical- 
ly applied. 

d. Federal support has created an 
entirely new relationship in the 
use of public funds in private edu- 
cation. 

e. Federal support has affected state 
coordination. 

The inevitability of federal support 
is firmly established. We now need to 
seek the best ways to administer it. 
The three-way partnership of support 
can provide answers, acceptable an- 
swers, to the problems identified by 
economists and public finance experts. 
We now need to learn to apply the 
answers. 
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A New Look for the State Department 
of Education— New Hampshire 

Paul R. Fillion 



State departments of education 
across the nation are reflections of the 
way public education is organized in 
America. Through the years, our total 
national effort in education has been 
the sum of the accomplishments of 50 
or fewer different state school systems. 
Some state education agencies have 
large staffs. There may be 1,000 or 
more staff members in a single such 
agency. At the other extreme, some 
state education agencies have in recent 
years had scarcely more than one one- 
hundredth of that many staff members. 
It is interesting to note the differences 
among departments in the ratio of pro- 
fessional to nonprofessional staff mem- 
bers. Apparently, some states see the 
role of the state education agency as 
one which requires a relatively high 
proportion of persons with professional 
competence to give leadership and di- 
rection to the educational program of 
the state. In contrast, other states ap- 
parently lean more heavily toward reg- 
ulatory, accounting, statistical, and 
fund-disbursing activities, w’iL-'.h re- 
quire a relatively higher proportion of 
nonprofessional personnel. 



Mr. Fillion is Chief of the Division of Ad- 
ministration, New Hampshire State Depart- 
ment of Education, Concord, New Hamp- 
shire. 



Some state education agencies exer- 
cise a high degree of control over local 
schools and school systems. Generally, 
such states provide a relatively high 
measure of funds from state sources 
with which to meet the cost of local 
school programs. Other states have 
delegated much decision-making and 
planning to local school systems. 

Certainly, some state departments of * 
education have in the past been a more 
effective and significant force in bring- 
ing about constructive change in edu- 
cation than have others. Even after 
recognizing this, it seems reasonable to 
make the generalization that until re- 
cent years there has been stability in 
the role of state education agencies and 
their capacity to effectively iulfill that 
role. Here I emphasize that I am at- 
tempting to generalize on the total of 
all state activity across the country over 
a number of years. This by no means 
overlooks the fact that in a particular 
state, in a particular year, there may 
have been major change in upgrading 
the state education agency. Through 
internal reorganization, and through 
being given increased responsibilities 
or capabilities, a particular state edu- 
cation agency would then be in a po- 
sition to make a strikingly increased 
contribution to education in its state. 
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Such a major change took place in 
New Hampshire as a result of legisla- 
tion enacted in 1919. That legislation 
reflected, in part, the concern felt for 
the rather poor showing New Hamp- 
shire had just made in the proportion 
of its young men rejected as education- 
ally unfit for military service in World 
War I. In brief, the 1919 legislation 
established the present structure for 
our State Board of Education and our 
State Department of Education, and 
framed the major statutory responsi- 
bilities for both bodies. 

New Hampshire has a seven-mem- 
ber State Board of Education com- 
prised of laymen appointed by the 
governor and the executive council. The 
board members serve five-year terms 
and may be reappointed. One member 
of the board is designated annually by 
the governor to serve as chairman. 
The State Board of Education has sole 
authority to appoint a commissioner 
of education as its chief executive offi- 
cer and secretary. The chief state 
school officer, our commissioner, serves 
at the pleasure of the state board for 
an indefinite term. The staff members 
of the Department of Education, at all 
levels, are appointed on the basis of 
qualifications, and are not subject to 
indiscriminate dismissal for political or 
arbitrary reasons. 

The 1919 legislation assigned broad 
powers to the State Board of Educa- 
tion. One sentence of the statute reads 
as follows: 

The state board shall have the same powers 
of management, supervision, and direction 
over all public schools in this state as the 
directors of a business corporation have 
over its business, except as otherwise lim- 
ited by law. 

Through the intervening years, how- 
ever, the legislature has kept under 
close surveillance the manner in which 
those broad powers have been dis- 



charged. In general, the predominant 
theme has been one of maintaining 
considerable latitude for local deci- 
sion-making. 

At this point, I should introduce 
a brief overview of education in New 
Hampshire. The 1960 population of 
the state, according to the federal cen- 
sus was 606,921. The state is enjoying 
a healthy, but not spectacular pop- 
ulation growth. The public-school 
population in 1960 was 107,736. Our 
enrollment this year is 131,138. We 
estimate that by 1975 the public-school 
enrollment will reach 172,500. New 
Hampshire has a high proportion of 
nonpublic-school pupils, with 34,048 
pupils enrolled in all nonpublic schools 
this year. 

A major reorganization of local ad- 
ministrative units took place about 
1885. During the next 10 years or so, 
more than 2,300 small school districts 
were consolidated into about 250 local 
units. For the most part, these 250 
school districts were coterminous with, 
but politically independent of, local 
towns or cities. A second effort at re- 
organization and consolidation of local 
administrative units was undertaken in 
1947. The statute provided complete 
local option on when to reorganize, and 
very little local option on how to re- 
organize. Little progress was made. 
Sines 1947 the statutes have been made 
progressively more flexible. As a result, 
major progress has been made since 
about 1962. By next July 1, the num- 
ber of local school districts will have 
been reduced to 189. Much still needs 
to be done in this area. Half of the 
school districts of the state last year 
had no more than 236 pupils in all 12 
grades, on the basis of residence. 

County government in New Hamp- 
shire does not participate in the edu- 
cational process at all. Instead we have 
a unique structure known as the super- 
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visory union. There are presently 43 
supervisory unions, each headed by a 
superintendent of schools, who serves 
as the superintendent of each of one 
or more school districts within his 
union. The superintendent is selected 
by all of the school-board members of 
the districts in his supervisory union. 
He is then elected by the State Board 
of Education. His contract is with the 
state board; he is technically a state 
employee; and is paid by the state 
treasurer from both state and local 
funds. I mention this structure because 
it has proven to be an important factor 
in keeping our State Department of 
Education in very close contact with 
local superintendents, school boards, 
and schools. I must not, however, di- 
gress further from the main theme of 
this discussion, namely, our department 
itself. 

I joined the New Hampshire De- 
partment of Education in September 
of 1950 as Director of Educational 
Finance. The department staff then 
consisted of 30 professional and 23 
non-professional persons, not counting 
8 in Vocational Rehabilitation and 
Nuree Education and Registration, ac- 
tivities not directly related to serving 
elementary and secondary schools. Our 
department has no immediate responsi- 
bility for higher education, except for 
two-year post-secondary vocational- 
technical education. By last June, our 
staff certainly had not been increased 
greatly. There still were only 30 pro- 
fessional persons, and the number of 
nonprofessionals had been increased to 
28, again not counting Vocational Re- 
habilitation and Nurse Education. 
Those groups had grown meanwhile to 
15. One startling example of the slow 
rate of change in the size of our de- 
partment staff seems worthy of men- 
tion. In 1950, there was one generalist 
in the broad field of elementary edu- 



cation, plus one person serving as a 
specialist in the fine arts in all grades. 
The other departmental specialists in 
instruction and curriculum served sole- 
ly or primarily in secondary education. 
As of last June, there still were only 
those two positions. 

The fact that the professional staff 
remained at 30 for so many years 
should not be interpreted as complete 
lack of change. From time to time a 
new position of specialized assignment 
was created, but always directly or in- 
directly as the result of eliminating 
another position. 

Since this group has a particular in- 
terest in and concern about financing 
education, let me summarize the ex- 
perience of the past 15 years in that 
area, also. State financial support of 
local school districts in 1950 amounted 
to $632,261, or 4.4 percent, of local 
expenditures for current expenses and 
debt service. By 1964-65 this amount- 
ed to $7,477,374, still only 12.9 per- 
cent of the same categories of local 
expenses. 

With this as background, let me now 
move on to the second portion of this 
presentation. 

The Present — ^Progress Under 
Forced Draft 

Everywhere, education is a matter 
of much greater public concern today 
than it was in past years. State legis- 
latures are giving increased attention 
to the problems of education in their 
states. They are examining educat’.onal 
needs and establishing priorities for 
meeting those needs. Laws are passed 
which are aimed at the improvement 
of local school programs. Such laws 
generally make increased demands on 
the state department of education. Also 
enacted are laws which sharpen state 
department of education responsibili- 
ties. Such actions often involve added 
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staff to improve service to local 
schools. They may or may not involve 
the disbursement of increased state 
funds to local school districts. Both the 
momentum and the resources for the 
progress to which I refer come entirely 
from within the state. We need to keep 
in mind that an important part of the 
increased vitality presently observable 
in state departments of education is 
coming from this type of “home grown” 
legislative action. 

At the same time, we should recog- 
nize that a major factor in the in- 
creased stature of state departments 
of education in recent years has been 
the advent of new federally supported 
programs. Particularly since the enact- 
ment of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act in 1958, the decisions of 
Congress with respect to priorities of 
educational need have been sharply and 
clearly reflected at the state as well 
as at the local level. There are differ- 
ences among these new programs with 
respect to provisions for administra- 
tion at the state level. The majority 
provide some federal money, usually 
on some matching basis, for state ad- 
ministration. They also provide federal 
funds that are disbursed through the 
state education agency to local school 
systems for specified purposes. A no- 
table exception to this pattern is Title. 
X of the National Defense Education 
Act. That Title makes federal funds 
available on a dollar-for-dollar match- 
ing basis to state education agencies 
specifically for strengthening their own 
programs of statistical services. No 
funds are available under Title X for 
general distribution to local school 
systems. 

Titles I and II of Public Law 89-10, 
the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act, illustrate the prevailing pat- 
tern of federal participation in public 
education. Funds are available for 



state administration, and much larger 
amounts are available for disburse- 
ment to local school systems. In sharp 
contrast to Ihis, no funds whatsoever 
are available for state education agen- 
cies in connection with Title III of the 
same Act. This, in spite of the fact that 
state agencies have specific statutory 
responsibilities and very significant 
professional leadership responsibilities 
under provisions of Title III. 

In this discussion of the new look 
for state departments of education, ma- 
jor attention should be given to the 
impact of Title V of Public Law 89-10. 
The federal statute states: 

The Commissioner shall carry out ... a 
program for making grants to stimulate and 
assist States in strengthening the leadership 
resources of their State educational agencies, 
and to assist those agencies in the establish- 
ment and improvement of programs to iden- 
tify and meet the educational needs of 
States. 

Almost $14.5 million has been ap- 
propriated for state departments of ed- 
ucation in the states and territories for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1966. 
The statute provides that for fiscal 
1966 and also fiscal 1967, the federal 
funds be made available without any 
state matching whatsoever. As of mid- 
March, all states and territories, except 
American Samoa, had plans approved 
and funds granted under this Title. All 
but 10 states had been granted essen- 
tially their full entitlements for this 
year. Some of those 10 probably will 
plan to use the balance of their en- 
titlement. As a matter of fact. New 
Hampshire is one of those 10 and we 
do intend to program the use of our 
full entitlement. Plans for this were 
completed last week. The allocations 
to states range from approximately 
$112,000 to just over $1 million for 
this fiscal year. 

Dr. Robert Hopper, Director of the 
Division of State Agency Cooperation 
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of the U. S. Office of Education, has 
kindly made available to me a current 
summary of the various state programs 
under Title V, so that I could share 
this summary with you today. The ap- 
proved state plans call for expanding 
state departments of education by a 
national total of approximately 1,050 
professional and 770 nonprofessional 
persons. The areas of expanded effort 
and capabilities have been classified 
under 10 major program functions. It 
is heartening but not surprising to find 
that about one-fourth of all of this ex- 
panded effort has been programmed 
under the heading, “Study, Planning, 
Developing, and Evaluating State Ed- 
ucational Programs, and Research Co- 
ordination.” Almost as much effort has 
been programmed under the heading, 
“General Direction and Management 
of Leadership, Consultative, and Tech- 
nical Assistance to Local Education 
Agencies for Improvement of Instruc- 
tion.” The program function given the 
third highest priority is that of “Gen- 
eral Administration,” followed next by 
“Statistics and Data Processing.” 

The total impact on state education 
agencies of new state programs and 
new federal programs, such as I have 
been discussing for the past few min- 
utes, gives rise to the theme of this 
portion of my presentation; namely, 
“Progress Under Forced Draft.” Being 
involved myself in state school admin- 
istration, 1 am keenly aware, and a bit 
sensitive, of the fact that few if any 
states are properly staffed with talent 
and manpower specifically assigned to 
the identification of program areas not 
being served adequately, and to the 
development of new or expanded pro- 
grams needed to do the job properly. 

I am referring, in other words, to a 
planning unit, free of any operating 
responsibility. Also, many state edu- 
cation agencies must function within a 



body of laws and governmental regu- 
lations which impose a variety of con- 
finements and restrictions on their 
operation. Of particular pertinence here 
are restrictions against receiving and 
spending newly available funds, and 
restrictions against adding staff person- 
nel to meet unexpected demands for 
new se:*vices. The result is that the 
staff already available, usually already 
carrying very full workloads, must do 
the critical job of getting new pro- 
grams operational, getting them “on 
the road,” before staff can be hired to 
operate those programs. 

Another aspect of this problem of 
total impact warrants mention here, 
too. The competition between educa- 
tion agencies at the local, state, and 
federal levels for competent personnel 
to discharge the executive and admin- 
istrative functions of new programs has 
reached fantastic proportions. This is 
paralleled by similar competition for 
outstanding talent in specialized fields. 
One need mention only the current de- 
mand for specialists in remedial read- 
ing, library services, mathematics, and 
science, to well identify the problem. 

In New Hampshire, Public Law 
89-10 is making the greatest single im- 
pact on our department since the re- 
organization legislated in 1919, I have 
referred previously to our very slow 
rate of expansion in number of staff 
personnel and in financial assistance to 
local school districts. I indicated earlier 
that in the last 15 years, our capacity 
to serve the elementary and secondary 
schools of New Hampshire has been 
strengthened by the addition of only 
five staff members, all nonprofessional. 
Under Public Law 89-10 alone, we 
have been authorized at the state level 
to add 24 positions: four professional 
and three nonprofessioni positions 
under Title I; one professional and one 
nonprofessional position under Title II; 
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and seven professional and eight non- 
professional positions for various parts 
of out department program under Title 
V. To date, only three other positions 
have been authorized for this year or 
next year, to serve elementary and 
secondary schools, as a result of new 
state-supported programs and all other 
new federal programs. 

Let me inject here the thought that 
in the New Hampshire Department of 
Education we believe very strongly 
that the work of our department is 
about 90 percent of a leadership nature 
and about 10 percent of a regulatory 
nature. That is why I keep equating 
staff expansion with our increased abil- 
ity to serve education in our state. 

Our experience with Title V is prob- 
ably typical of the experience of most 
states throughout the country. We 
d. oted many, many man-hours to 
analysis of our present department pro- 
grams and to analysis of staff strengths 
and weaknesses. We also made a care- 
ful and extended assessment of the 
needs of local school districts that 
should be more effectively met through 
assistsmce from our department. Armed 
with these analyses, we then deter- 
mined the areas or program functions 
into which Title V funds should be 
channeled in New Hampshire. 

The application process it®''’" 
quired compiling masses ot' ' 
about our present p ,ur 

staffing pattern. I susp».wt mat we 
might have been content to do much 
less of this kind of self-analysis. In 
fairness to the Title V staff in the 
U. S. Office of Education, however, I 
must add that the work required of us 
in the application process ccutributed, 
I am sure, to better immediate and 
long-range planning on our part. While 
some might feel as I do personally, 
that the application process could have 
been less demanding, I want to repeat 



for the sake of emphasis that we set 
priorities to our needs. We in New 
Hampshire decided how Title V funds 
would be spent in our department. This 
was true all the way from details of 
what pieces of furniture and equip- 
ment to buy, to the more critical 
matter of what new professional and 
nonprofcssional positions would be 
established. As part of this, we decided 
to go as far as we could this year in 
buying furniture and equipment, so 
that we could support a maximum 
number of new positions next year 
when the funds available must carry us 
for a full 12-month period. 

Without taking your time to present 
a lot of detail on the matter, I can 
summarize our decisions with respect 
to the use of Title V funds by saying 
that we have emphasized the 10 pro- 
gram functions in about the same way 
as have the other states across the 
country. I should move now to the 
third and last section of this presenta- 
tion. 

The Future — X New Stature 

It has been my privilege during the 
past 15 years to join representatives 
from other states in regional or na- 
tional projects coordinated by the U. S. 
Office of Education. Because New 
'ampshire is a relatively small state 
with a relatively small Department of 
Education staff, some of us there have 
occasion to wear a number of different 
hats. I shall mention two examples be- 
cause they are activities with far-reach- 
ing implications for local-state-federal 
relations and for the work of state de- 
partments of education in the future. 
For most of those 15 years, I have par- 
ticipated actively in various phases of 
the Uniform Records and Reports 
Project. This project provides a vehicle 
by which all states and many profes- 
sional organizations are working to- 
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gether, perhaps with varying degrees 
of enthusiasm, to arrive dt a better 
set of terms and definitions to describe 
education today. This is an obvious 
prerequisite to effective identification 
and treatment of present and future 
problems in our total educational pro- 
gram. 

Also, I am completing my third 
year as direct representative of my 
Chief State School Officer on the Com- 
mittee on Education Data Systems, 
and as a member of the nine-man 
Steering Committee of that national 
committee. This is the duly authorized 
body charged by the Council of Chief 
State School Officers to work with the 
U. S. Office of Education in develop- 
ing and implementing an effective pro- 
gram for local-state-federal reporting 
on all aspects of the status of educa- 
tion in America. 

While we are all concerned with 
channeling our energies in various di- 
rections besides data collection and 
handling, as such, it seems to me that 
there is no other one area of activity 
that has so many far-reaching implica- 
tions for the total picture of local- 
state-federal relations. When I say 
this, I am particularly sensitive to the 
one issue which is by far the most 
critical of all. I refer, of course, to all 
the direct and indirect ways in which 
education at the local level is, or might 
be, molded, influenced, or even con- 
trolled by decisions made at the na- 
tional level. This subject, as such, is 
largely outside my assignment for to- 
day. I do want to express my deep 
conviction, however, that the matter of 
local-state-federal statistical reporting 
is now a much more critical part of 
the broader issue of where the control 
of education is to rest than has been 
the case in years past, and I believe 
it will become even more so in the 
future. Unfortunately, time does not 



permit treating this point as I wish it 
could be treated. 

I am convinced that the next 5 to 
10 years will be critical ones for many 
state departments of education. The 
present vitality, adaptability, and prog- 
ress in public education which must be 
both continued and strengthened are 
possible only when a state school sys- 
tem can exert strong leadership and 
provide adequate financial support to 
local school systems that have oppor- 
tunity to adjust and adapt to the 
characteristics of their particular com- 
munity. 

The issues of national strength and 
social progress are today so great that 
education will not be permitted to fail 
to make a critical contribution. The 
matter at stake is the way in which 
this will be done. The sterility of in- 
novation and mediocrity of effective- 
ness which characterize any national 
educational system lacking in ability to 
adjust to differences among individual 
school systems, could be the pattern 
of the future if education is not strong 
and dynamic at the state level. I said 
this could be the pattern. I genuinely 
believe this will not be the case. 

Each level of government has an im- 
portant role to play in contributing to 
good education for all Americans. 
There are, however, serious obstacles. 
Federal legislation enacted to date 
bears witness to there being much to 
learn yet in writing and enacting legis- 
lation at the national level concerning 
education. State education departments 
have many problems to face in the 
years just ahead. By internal means, 
and perhaps through such external 
means as the Governors’ Compact for 
Education, state education agencies 
must win support for reasonable re- 
lease from some of the confinements 
of typical state government. Those con- 
finements may be appropriate for an 
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agency that is largely regulatory. Even 
more than is true today, however, the 
state departments of education of the 
future must be much more than merely 
regulatory. 

Some persons serving at the state 
level in education may need their sights 
raised on how best to utilize the talents 
and resources of their department. 
Even more than today, the major 
thrust of the future must be in creative 
leadership, problem solving, and pro- 
gram development. 

No one should interpret my discus- 
sion of the problems facing state de- 
partments of education in the years 
just ahead as reflecting pessimism 
about the outcome. I am convinced 
that the new look for state departments 
of education is one of providing an 
even stronger force than is possible 
today on behalf of good education in 
each state. Regardless of the imper- 
fection that may exist in legislation 
enacted today at both the state and 
national levels, much progress is being 
made, and will continue to be made at 



an accelerating pace. The provisions 
of Title V of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act are already, .con- 
tributing significantly to this progress. 
Actually, in my discussion today I did 
not describe even this one resource in 
full. I deliberately confined my remarks 
to Section 503 of Title V. Section 505 
offers additional and significant potent 
tial for further strengthening state de- 
partments of education. That section 
concerns innovative activities, primar- 
ily of a regional nature. The potential 
inherent in this program could well be 
the subject of a separate discussion of 
considerable length. 

In closing, lest I appear guilty of 
overlooking the point, may I say that 
I am convinced that the years imme- 
diately ahead will see further advances 
made in the already effective communi- 
cation and cooperation between state 
departments of education and state 
education associations, and also be- 
tween state departments of education 
and the National Education Associa- 
tion. 
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A New Look for the State Department 
of Education-lllinois 

Ray Page 



We IN Illinois are happy to share 
with you some innovations that have 
taken place in our state as a result 
of Public Law 89-10 and that have 
greatly increased state financial assist- 
ance to our local schools. 

The new financial acts for states 
provided by the federal government 
and some new programs established 
by out state legislature in assisting the 
local districts have placed great re- 
sponsibility on the local district in an- 
alyzing the complex structure of local 
school finance in our state. It is im- 
portant, therefore, that local districts 
have available to them consultants who 
can assist them in organizing, devel- 
oping, and establishing school pro- 
grams that best meet the local needs 
and yet fall within the framework of 
the existing multiplicity of programs 
available. It is imperative that we in 
the state office become educational 
leaders in our state and provide new 
services that many of us have never 
provided before in the area of school 
finance and in the area of additional 
consultant services needed by the lo- 
cal districts. 
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My analysis of what has happened 
in Illinois, may help those of you in 
other states. First of all, our state legis- 
lature passed a Bill of Compensatory 
Education for youth. However, be- 
cause of state financial problems, the 
bill was not funded, and instead Pub- 
lic Law 89-10, Title I, sources were 
used as a funding act to underwrite 
cost and program development almost 
identical to the Compensatory Educa- 
tion Bill. This caused the state office 
to employ 25 additional professional 
persons tr assist districts in establish- 
ing Title I programs, to review Title 
I programs, and to aid in the auditing 
and financial aspects of the act. These 
costs are not minimal when you as- 
sume the responsibilities of office 
space, telephones, secretarial assist- 
ance, and the myriad of other needs 
of state administration that are re- 
quired to employ 25 new professionals. 

In Illinois, guidance was given a 
tremendous impetus by Title V, 
NDEA. Since the inception of the 
NDEA program, our guidance services 
department has g^rown from one to 30 
full-time professionals. In addition to 
Title V monies, we have been able to 
utilize research money from the fed- 
eral government in establishing new 
research oriented guidance progr am s 
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in rural schools and o^^her areas of our 
state. In addition, we have established 
a series of elementary guidance centers 
with a research emphasis on develop- 
ing sound guidance practices for all 
children in Illinois. Again, a tremend- 
ous change took place in a short time, 
indicating the need for educational 
leadership and responsibility at the 
state level. 

Special Education 

In a similar fashion, and yet with 
little federal participation, our depart- 
ment of special education has devel- 
oped for the last session of the legis- 
lature mandatory special education for 
all children in all school districts by 
1968-69. The state legislature has ap- 
propriated additional funds. The pres- 
ent appropriation is in excess of $27 
million. At the same time, because of 
the increased emphasis created by the 
state office and the state legislature, 
we have been able to utilize some of 
the existing federal research and de- 
velopmental money. This has aided us 
in establishing new demonstration 
programs and in providing more educa- 
tional leadership through the employ- 
ment of state consultants in specialized 
areas for the handicapped, emotionally 
disturbed,. and related areas. 

Four years ago, the state legisla- 
ture established a program for gifted 
children. Many of you may already 
be aware of our experimentation and 
the demonstration techniques we have 
used for establishing this program. We 
have= placed a great deal of emphasis 
on this, and the state legislature has 
appropriated $8 million for us to con- 
tinue our efforts. Again, because of the 
state emphasis, we have been able to 
utilize some of the federal monies avail- 
able to provide greater innovation and 
experimentation in an area that is so 
important to the schools and has a 



great implication for the future of our 
nation. 

Curriculum and Instruction 
Program 

Title II of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act, and Title III, 
NDEA, have provided the greatest 
impetus for our curriculum and instruc- 
tion programs. We have employed sev- 
eral new persons in the state office in 
special areas of curriculum, audio- 
visual aids, library resources, and other 
facets of the Title II program. Because 
of our incr.eased awareness and in- 
creased emphasis we have begun to 
make significant changes in the instruc- 
tional programs of our local schools. 
Curriculum innovations and startling 
new discoveries of how we can do a 
better job of educating our youth are 
beginning to materialize from the fed- 
eral support and state educational 
leadership provided to the local dis- 
tricts. 

Programs in curriculum develop- 
ment have long been established in 
our state, but have had difficulty in 
being financed at a level that would 
enable us to do a significant job. How- 
ever, we are now able to bring into 
the state office, on a consultant or loan 
basis, some of the very best curricu- 
lum people from our universities within 
the state and to provide real leadership 
to our schools and to any area pro- 
gram where change is desired. 

Supplementary Educational 
Centers and Services 

Illinois has been fortunate in the 
first round of awards provided by Title 
III of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act. We are aware of the 
many excellent programs that have 
been submitted, as well as those that 
will be submitted within the next 6 to 
12 months. We are expecting: Title' III 



to be a basis for real change in educa- 
tion. This will be the peripheral edge 
that will provide us with new insights 
and opportunities in our state. The 
financing that will be available under 
Title III will provide the local district 
with the incentive that can assist the 
administration and faculty to do the 
job they have long desired to do and 
to make the changes that they have 
desired to make. 

Cooperative Research Funds 

We are looking very closely at Title 
IV of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act because we believe that 
our State Director of Cooperative Re- 
search will work with our various uni- 
versities in Illinois and with other 
agencies in a cooperative manner, and 
that he will be used as a catalytic agent 
to assist every educational institution 
in making an effort to utilize the funds 
under Title IV toward new horizons 
in education. Increased financial sup- 
port through the utilization of research 
funds provided by Title IV, ESEA, can 
greatly assist our state office, our great 
universities in Illinois, and the local ad- 
ministrative units in providing new 
educational programs and new break- 
throughs in educational change in our 
state. 

State Department of Education 

Title V, ESEA, of course, has done 
more to provide a change in our state 
office than any other single aspect of 
the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act. Last year, on the basis of 
increased state aid and the implica- 
tions of Title V, we invited Dr. Edgar 
Fuller, Executive Secretary of the 
Council of Chief State School Officers, 
and other state superintendents to be 
consultants to our office and assist us 
in analyzing how our state office of 
education could provide better educa- 



tional leadership. On the basis of these 
recommendations and an analysis by 
members of our state staff, we com- 
pleted a reorganization in October of 
this past year, and are currently evalu- 
ating where we are, how effective our 
new organization is, and what possible 
changes we may see developing in 
the next one, two, five, or ten years. 
One important change that we have 
devised is the establishment of regional 
educational centers in our state. These 
six geographic centers, in actuality, 
will be operating divisions of the office 
of the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion and will provide all the services 
now available in our one state office, 
in addition to being much closer to 
the districts and the people that we 
serve. We believe that the establish- 
ment of the regional centers is one 
of the most important gains that we 
have had under Public Law 89-10. 
However, we believe just as important 
have been some other new positions 
that we have been able to create in 
providing a more uniform operation 
in all areas of educational leadership 
in the state. 

This increased financial assistance 
from the federal government would 
not have provided the great change 
that is now occurring in our state had 
it not been for a new look and a new 
approach by our own state legislature 
in greatly increasing the state founda- 
tion program and in providing several 
new financial acts for our schools. 
Still, the great responsibility and bur- 
den of improving education in Illinois 
rests with our own state legislature 
and without its able assistance and co- 
operation Public Law 89-10 would 
have done very little to assist the chil- 
dren in our schools. Therefore, it seems 
to me that it is indeed important to 
analyze still further the role, the re- 
sponsibility, and the funding that 
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should be undertaken at the local, 
Slate, and national levels in order to 
give eacli child in the United States 
an educational opportunity that will 
provide him with his cherished ambi- 
tion and goal of doing the best that 
he can in his society. 

I hope that Congress, the various 
state legislatures, and other interested 
parties will soon embark upon a na- 
tional "tudy of school finance. I would 
encoi je you to support this national 
study of financial support — its role and 



esponsibility for all existing avenues 
of government. I believe it is important 
that we now examine rather closely 
how we can provide the best tax dol- 
lar support for our children. We do not 
need more complex programs continu- 
ing to burden our local administrators, 
but instead, we need a cooperative 
effort that will best utilize the tax 
dollar, regardless of source and re- 
gardless of level of government, so 
that the best education can be afforded 
each student in the local school. 
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The Role of the Public School in 
Organizing, Coordinating, and 
Financing Community Action 
Programs 

Lewis J. McGuiness 



We have in this subject several 
distinctly different topics, each one of 
which is worthy of separate considera- 
tion. I believe, however^ that all of 
these separate and distinct topics can 
and should be considered logically 
together in their generalized context, 
and this I propose to do. However, I 
propose to exercise a speaker’s time- 
worn privilege, namely, that of slightly 
altering his topic; I have changed this 
topic to the broader question of how 
public school systems should relate 
generally and specifically to commu- 
nity programs which involve organized 
and structured social change as goal. 

I prefer this somewhat enlarged topic 
for two reasons. First, community 
action programs are merely struc- 
tured methods of organizing and mo- 
bilizing all community resources for 
community action to wipe out poverty. 

I need not add that they are supposed 
to have as their goal the elimination of 
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the causes of poverty. Second, commu- 
nity action programs are a structured 
mechanism of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. This federal govern- 
ment mechanism, which dates from 
1964, has less than two years of his- 
tory behind it and as a governmental 
agency it is subject to rapid alteration, 
revision, and even, perhaps, political 
extinction. This being the case and 
schools having such a long governmen- 
tal history, I would rather discuss the 
general area of involving the public 
school system in structured community 
social change, which would include 
local antipoverty structures as we now 
know them, but would not be limited 
to the OEO Community Action Pro- 
grams as they now exist. 

If this were a forensic assembly, 
this question would probably be de- 
bated by two teams, one taking the pro 
side and one attacking the proposition. 
However, after very careful considera- 
tion, I am completely sold on the pro 
point of view. 

Let me state categorically the pro 
point of view, namely that the school 
system should have a positive role in 
planning, staffing, coordinating* and 
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financing community action programs. 
I believe, further, that this positive sup- 
portive relationship should exist for 
many kinds of community support and 
change programs, whether their stated 
aims and objectives are narrowly edu- 
cational or not. They should be espe- 
cially supportive of antipoverty or 
community action programs under the 
OEO. 

Urban Society Today 

Before discussing the amount and 
the extent of the involvement, which 
this topic suggests, or the amount I 
am specifically advocating, let me first 
review some elementary information 
about the nature of the American ur- 
ban society as it exists in the last third 
of the 20th century. Specifically, let 
us consider the interaction of our m;al- 
ti-troubled society with the American 
public school. 

First, the American public school 
is the only road to economic independ- 
ence and success for 85 percent of the 
American children. For the overwhel- 
ming percentage of these children there 
is no acculturation and educational 
substitute for the public school system. 

Secondly, while the public school 
system has always had great affinity 
for the middle class, and indeed, con- 
ceives as one of its principal roles the 
conscious extension of middle-class 
morals, values, and tastes, yet another 
special role of the public school has 
long been the protection of, education 
of, and advancement of the children of 
the poor, the children of the disad- 
vantaged. 

Those of you who have particular 
interest in the history of American 
public education will quickly recall the 
close identification of early American 
public-school figures with the plight of 
the poor. Many of the important names 
in American public educational theory 



and social philosophy from Thomas 
Jefferson and Horace Mann right 
through to those of the modem day 
have been concerned and those of to- 
day are increasingly concerned with 
what a colleague of mine likes to call 
the “peculiar sociological, psycholog- 
ical, and educational problems of the 
children of the disadvantaged.” 

Third, American society is beset by 
enormous social problems: problems 
of race and racial integration; problems 
of housing; problems of slum living; 
problems of rapid population growth; 
problems of economic survival in a 
complex technological society; prob- 
lems of social stratification; problems 
of crime; and miscellaneous problems 
incidental to urban living, such a trans- 
portation, urban sprawl, and urban 
ugliness, to mention only a few. Most 
of these problems are urban problems, 
but they also exist, to a lesser extent, 
in almost all of America’s rural areas 
and especially in our small towns. 

Last year the New York Herald 
Tribune staff prepared a book which 
was a compilation of its articles on the 
problems of the sick urban world that 
is New York City. The book was aptly 
titled New York City in Crisis, A Study 
in Depth of Urban Sickness} I men- 
tion this book here because just a list- 
ing of a few of the chapter headings 
illustrates this point about our many 
urban problems: 

Chapter Title 

1 “Middle Class on the Run” 

2 “Harlem Nightmare” 

3 “Puerto Rican Poverty Trap” 

4 “Youth of the Ghetto” 

5 “Nightmare of the Aged” 

7 “A One Party City” 

9 “The High Cost of Democracy” 
1 2 “Business Exodus” 



^New York Herald Tribune. New York City in 
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17 “Public Funds and Power 
Politics” 

19 “Fear in the Streets” 

20 “The Cancer of Narcotics” 

One point that I am trying to de- 
velop here is that the growing mag- 
nitude of social ^ i.*oblems and the 
problems of the schools in dealing with 
the lower-class children are, I believe, 
rapidly forcing the large school systems 
into taking a wide public viewpoint of 
their soci^ obligations to the child as 
a whole. This includes the child’s par- 
ents and older siblings and even the 
child’s neighborhood. 



The Whole Child 



Many of us in education have long 
talked about the absolute essentiality 
of teaching the whole child, of reaching 
the whole child, of dealing with the 
whole child. Yet, in reality, we were 
talking only about the part of the child 
that was physically present in the 
school room on any given day. In the 
intervening years research has told us, 
not that the child is considerably more 
influenced by his home, his parents, 
his family, his peer grcip, his neigh- 
borhood, and his total environment (of 
which the school is a part, to be sure) 
than he is by the school, if the school 
is considered a single factor in the en- 
tire social equation. 

If we take the concept about teach- 
ing the whole child, what do we find? 
We find that in the swirl of social prob- 
lems in which the (whole) child finds 
himself, there are family problems and 
neighborhood problems which, at least 
to the child, are more important than 
any school-related problem or school 
program. It is significant that Harry 
Passow in his landmark book. Educa- 
tion in Depressed Areas, ^ puts the 
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school fourth in importance to the child 
by listing it fourth in concern to the 
child. Passow’s concentric circles run 
from the child as a person, to the fam- 
ily, to the neighborhood, and then to 
the school. 

Fourth, it appears that the schools 
of the inner city, without important 
structural changes, will increasingly 
fail to achieve most of the generally 
accepted goals of public education. 
They will increasin^y house restless 
children who fail to achieve and frus- 
trated teachers who seek only to 
leave (and probably leave the profes- 
sion as well). 

Positive Relationsh^ 
to Community Proje^ 

Now, the question we set out to dis- 
cuss, how can schools best engage in 
positive relationships to community 
improvement projects and especially to 
community action programs? 

There are several ways: To start 
with they can and should help to ini- 
tiate community action programs and 
should maintain a seat of infiuence and 
power on the community action pro- 
gram board. As indicated earlier, there 
can be two distinct types of co mmuni ty 
action program groups, those affiliated 
and financed by OEO and dependent 
on the numerous OEO rules and 
regulations, and various kinds of in- 
dependent community action and im- 
provement programs. An example of 
the latter would be a paint-up, clean- 
up, fix-up campaign in the school 
neighborhood. 

Right now I would like to slay the 
myth that community involvement pro- 
grams are fabulously expensive. I ad- 
mit that some are. I do not think the 
expense is often justified. I think they 
can often be run more efficiently. 

Schools should cooperate with com- 
munity action programs, and I mean 
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cwperate actively, both with commu- 
nity action programs now formed, and 
those still struggling to come into exist- 
ence. 

llie statement is often made that 
bad government is quietly engaged in 
by millions of silent participators who 
seek not to become engaged. ’They 
often grumble — usually silently — they 
pay taxes and they vote, but the total 
of their detached involvement is essen- 
tially negative and silent. I c ann ot say 
that if they rolled up their sleeves — 
and this is what I am suggesting that 
school personnel do — and become ac- 
tivists that government would quickly 
improve and pressing social problems 
would immediately diminish in sever- 
ity. But at least the activists would 
work off much of their present apathy 
and their frustrations. The social situ- 
ation is now so desperate in many of 
our major cities that even with the help 
of the schools, great improvements may 
not be forthcoming, but educators will 
at least help the situation. Further- 
more, I think they will feel better for 
having been involved. 

Now, cooperation is a marvelous 
concept. It can mean everything or 
nothing. Every federal agency is loud 
in its praise of cooperation — ^its own, 
of course — ^with everything and every- 
body. Yet in truth genuine cooperation 
seldom has to be loudly affirmed be- 
cause it springs naturally out of a close 
association over a protracted period 
of time. Real cooperation means ac- 
tion, not just words. 

Kinds of Cooperation 

There can be many ways to give 
genuine meaning to cooperation. One 
way would be for the school to use its 
Title I funds to give structural ch an ges 
and increased services and benefits to 
children in community action program 
target areas. Another way would be 



to join the community action program 
in creating genuine community schools 
in the community action program tar- 
get areas. Still another way of show- 
ing genuine cooperation would be to 
transfer out of community action pro- 
gram area schools those intransigent 
administrators who specialize in the 
form of program wrecking called the 
silent veto. I hs.ve seen this work, and 
such courtesy is long remembered and 
appreciated by the community action 
program people. 

Have patience, understand the im- 
portant differences in the aims of the 
two different organizations involved 
(CAP’S and schools), and by all 
means, do not fight the public! 

Causes of Conflict 

By their very nature community ac- 
tion program ^oups, if they are to 
succeed, are designed to push hard and 
fast for many diverse social changes. 
In many ways schools tend to look to 
them like old-fashioned, standpattish 
organizations that are to be assaulted 
in the name of social reform. This 
being the case, a certain amount of 
conflict is inevitable in the activities 
of the two different organizations, but 
again, do not squabble in public. News- 
papers, radio, and television are great, 
but not for public disputes. And re- 
member, organizational disputes are 
different from family fights — the closer 
the association, the more minimal will 
be the dispute, if any. 

Since there have been so many pub- 
lic disputes between community action 
programs and school systems in large 
cities, in spite of the professional em- 
barrassment of talking about this in 
public, I feel that I must say some- 
thing about the actual reasons for 
these disputes; 

First, the community action program 
is at fault because its leadership has 
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been taken over by irresponsible pub- 
licity-happy persons. Where this has 
happened, the school systeiu will have 
to defend itself, but it is at least par- 
tially responsible for letting the irre- 
sponsible leadership into community 
action program executive positions in 
the first instance. 

A second group of these clashes can 
best be called public displays of bad 
temper, inasmuch as they seem to be 
personality clashes. Where this occurs, 
and school personnel are r'^sponsible, 
it is regrettable. School administrators 
■hould, of course, be more careful than 
permit a public display of their 
^ .jsonality problems (and the same 

mrally goes for community action 
piogram officials). 

A third cause for dispute on pro- 
gram and policies between school 
executives and community action pro- 
gram executives (and this is a category 
that most concerns me) is the funda- 
mental difference in public educational 
philosophy and goals. It is crucial for 
school-board members (because they 
always get involved sooner or later in 
an attempt to resolve the problem) and 
top school executives to carefully con- 
sider their philosophic (and even their 
political) ground. In some of these dis- 
putes which I have examined, both or- 
ganizations were wrong. In others, I 
am sorry to state, the schools were 
wrong because they were refusing to 
admit to actual socioeconomic realities 
in regard to the educational problems 
of the target areas. In effect they were 
refusing to admit the need for any 
structural change in slum area schools. 

The Schools and Planning 

One of the chapters in the Herald 
Tribune book referred to the flight of 
the middle-class person from the city. 
I'he middle-class person has long been 
gone from most of the community ac- 



tion program target areas. Here is 
where the schools can serve a vital 
need of community action programs in 
helping them get started; by this I 
mean their initial organizing in the tar- 
get areas. The school personnel often 
represent the vast majority of the edu- 
cated, trained, and publicly oriented 
personnel that actually know the slum 
and can help community residents 
plan community activity programs. 
What is more, they can do this in most 
instances without their motives being 
suspect. These are two strengths that 
even school people do not recognize 
they have. For example, social welfare 
officials who may possibly know the 
slum best are usually suspected by slum 
residents as to their true motives; 
hence they often are unable to operate 
within the confines of the slum area. 
Unfortunately, this is also true of slum 
area businessmen (incidentally, the 
riots of the past two years have amply 
demonstrated this point — ^Watts, Phil- 
adelphia, Harlem). Other indigenous 
professionals in the inner city — minis- 
ters, priests, rabbis, lawyers, doctors — 
often can and do represent the inner 
city at its organized best, but in every 
instance school people greatly outnum- 
ber this group. 

There is another reason, possibly a 
selfish reason, for schools to get in- 
volved early, stay involved, and help 
plan community action programs. 
Aims, goals, and programs often repre- 
sent, in part, important control. While 
it would be manifestly unfair for the 
school to attempt in any way to con- 
trol the community action program 
organization in a narrow sense, never- 
theless, I think it is a part of a school’s 
greater social obligation for it to be 
concerned that a community action 
program stay on the difficult path of 
orderly social improvement and that it 
get involved in meaningful activities 
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that could have some hope of success. 
In other words, the kinds of programs 
that are not just victimizing the poor. 

Two criticisms have been leveled at 
certain community action programs. 
One is that they sometimes tend to be- 
come needlessly involved in social pro- 
test for the sake of social protest. In 
this case I mean almost meaningless 
negativism versus any positive program 
to correct or improve something. The 
other criticism is that they tend to in- 
dulge in meaningless piddling pro- 
grams apparently designed only to give 
the impression of great activity, but 
which, when analyzed, are seen to con- 
stitute nothing of a substantial nature. 
Many other criticisms could be made 
of community action programs, but 
these particular two can be partially 
offset by the active cooperation and 
participation of schools, particularly at 
the planning stage, hence their rele- 
vance to this discussion. 

Staff for the Community 
Action Programs 

Help staff the community action pro- 
grams and help train the nonprofes- 
sional workers. 

Everything said above in regard to 
planning could be said here. Just as it 
takes a complex collection of profes- 
sionals to staff and run modern school 
systems, it takes diverse talents to run a 
successful community action program. 
We in education have severe per- 
sonnel shortages, but we can reap sub- 
stantial institutional rewards through 
the judicious sharing of some of our 
scarce professional talent. Just as re- 
search and experience have shown 
that rich personal experiences make 
people better teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators, so, too, does experience 
show that important community in- 
volvement can add a significant dimen- 
sion to educators. 



Normally when you help to staff a 
young and growing organization with 
professionally oriented persons, 
are also helping the new organization 
to become responsible, and to stay re- 
sponsible. Responsible management on 
the part of the community action pro- 
gram is a prime school concern if the 
school is to have meaningful ties over 
a period of time. 

Many school officials, from class- 
room teachers and counselors right up 
to principals, district supervisors, and 
top executive personnel in the central 
office, can be prime candidates to help 
in community action programs. It de- 
pends on talents often quite apart from 
titles and payroll classifications. It 
often depends on empathy and per- 
sonality. You may find that the kinder- 
garten teacher has more friends in the 
community than the principal. 

Two Case Histories 

In a large northern metropolis a 
young home-school visitor became a 
full-time staff person for the JD-CA 
program during its planning period. 
He returned to the school system after 
a few months to head high-school vis- 
itors in the target area. Two years later 
he became an assistant superintendent 
in the central office with important 
duties in coordination and cooperation 
with community agencies. 

In a large northern city a young man 
with one year’s experience as a junior 
high-school counselor, was brought 
into the JD-CA program as the prin- 
cipal school planner and school liaison 
person. During the two years he served 
with the JD-CA program, he was 
responsible for drawing up and pre- 
senting to OEO a significant 1965 sum- 
mer education program which was 
funded by OEO. He assisted in run- 
ning this program in a dual capacity, 
and now is back full time with the 
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school system as its federal program 
director with complete authority over 
their large Title I ESEA program. 

Financing Community Action 
Programs 

At the present time there are five 
sources of funds for community action 
programs: 

1 . The Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity, Poverty Program Funds 
(90/10 basis) 

2. Local tax dollars 

3. Foundations (a declining source 
of funds) 

4. Private donations and grants, etc. 
(fairly small) 

5. The schools (not too much has 
been done here but still there has 
been some support). 

Since the role of the school in 
helping to finance community action 
programs is a central reason for this 
discussion, let us look at actual ways 
this could be done. 

Title / ESEA — Federal grants are 
applied through state departments. 
They are categorical, and their use in 
specific identifiable programs of com- 
munity action would be legal as far as 
federal regulations on PL 89-10 are 
concerned (obviously this would de- 
pend on the exact use) . There could be 
some question in certain states about 
the legality of conveying actual funds 
to a community action organization, 
but it is possible the school would not 
have to convey actual monies to be 
able to carry on programs in conjunc- 
tion with the community action pro- 
gram. 

Local tax dollars — Certain commu- 
nity action programs could certainly 
be supported in part through some 
school funds which were derived from 
local tax sources. Because of the se- 
vere inadequacy of present tax sources 



for most schools, however, such funds 
from this source would have to be 
minimal. 

In lieu support — ^At the present time 
all school programs from the OEO/ 
CAP must have 10 percent (at least) 
local support. For educational pro- 
grams this is usually accomplished by 
in lieu support — rent, heat, light, per- 
sonnel, etc. The school’s control over 
trained personnel is a most valuable 
asset, and this method of helping com- 
munity action groups also helps with 
the problem of coordination and coop- 
eration. School buildings can be used 
as office space for the community 
action programs, and as regional head- 
quarters for community action proj- 
ects. The school buildings along with 
rather run-down churches are often the 
only places in the central core areas 
where public meetings can be held; 
hence the use of the school is natural. 
If the school can permit community 
action groups to meet in the school and 
can also absorb the rental cost, this 
can be another important in lieu con- 
tribution to the CAP. Schools can get 
surplus office furniture from the fed- 
eral, state, and local governments 
faster than almost anyone else, and 
they should not be afraid to lend this 
office equipment to community action 
organizations. Another way of help- 
ing could be the occasional free rental 
of audio-visual equipment (through 
school personnel) to keep budgets 
down and their good will up. 

At the present time there are be- 
tween 400 and 500 Community Ac- 
tion Programs in operation or being 
started. Because many of them are re- 
gional or county-wide, they cross 
school district lines and one commu- 
nity action group may deal with several 
school systems. I estimate that about 
1,500 school systems are affected by 
community action groups in their areas. 
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many of them among the largest in 
America. 

Most of these 1,500 school systems 
have no difficulty in spending their 
present Title I ESEA money. Hence, 
there cannot be any sizeable commu- 
nity action funding through this source, 
unless and until funds from Title I 
ESEA are increased by the Congress, 
an increase, incidentally, not contem- 
plated in the 1967 federal Budget. 
Frankly, Title I ESEA appears to me 
to be the best source of those indicated 
(if we eliminate in lieu support) for 
school support of community action 
programs. 

Coordination 

For all practical purposes, coordi- 
nation is similar to cooperation. How- 
ever, it seems to imply greater par- 
ticipation and even membership in a 
distinct group for purposes of carrying 
on a predetermined program. It has 
long been the dream of urban sociolo- 
gists, and even some educational so- 
ciologists, that there could one day be 
a genuine coordinated attack on health 
problems, educational problems, and 
welfare problems. Others would add 
housing and employment to this list. 
Some thinkers believe that the schools 
are best equipped to head any such 
coordinated attack in these Lreas be- 
cause the school is the only agency 
that, practically speaking, touches every 
child and most homes. 

My own opinion is that this makes 
for interesting discussion, but that we 
are a long way from forming new 
coordinated organizations for this pur- 
pose. Nevertheless, schools do des- 
perately need to coordinate more of 
their activities with health and welfare 
groups. An excellent example here is 
the Head Start programs. Without the 
coordinated support of public school 



systems, high-school programs could 
not get off the ground in most com- 
munities. 

Let us talk about manpower needs, 
improved vocational educational offer- 
ings, improved business educational 
offerings, MDTA programs in conjunc- 
tion with community action programs. 
Let us consider adult education pro- 
grams, parent education programs, 
dropout programs for older unem- 
ployed siblings. All these programs 
could and should be coordinated 
through a community action program. 

I can think of some other ways to 
coordinate some of our curricular ac- 
tivities in biology, health, nutrition, 
and civics with health and welfare 
programs aimed to clear up venereal 
disease and to halt drug addiction. 
Perhaps similar coordinated campaigns 
could bear fruit in recreation, housing, 
and traffic safety. 

I am sure that the schools would get 
as much as they gave in any such co- 
ordinated programs. For one thing, it 
would help the school add a dimen- 
sion of reality to its curriculum in a 
way that nothing else could. It would 
also teach young people practical cit- 
izenship in a way that textbooks can- 
not. 

Schools do not have a choice on 
whether or not to become involved in 
helping to solve community problems. 
The choice now left to us is how to 
become involved, and what role we are 
to play in the cluster of organizations 
and groups running these community 
action activities. 

The schools will get back tangible 
benefit to themselves for everything 
they give. Two intangibles they will get 
back are increased community respect 
and increased community support. I 
for one feel we can scarcely have too 
much of either commodity. 



Role of the Federal Government 
in School Finance Research 

William P. McLure 



The federal government provides 
funds for support of research in school 
finance through the Cooperative Re- 
search Act of 1957 and the amend- 
ment of 1965. This government, then, 
has an established role in supporting 
research in this held. 

I have considered the subject by 
asking myself ^uch questions as the 
following: What is the status of re- 
search in school hnance? Is basic 
knowledge being advanced fast enough 
to nourish the applied phases? Is re- 
search lagging in the application of 
available basic knowledge to help solve 
pressing problems? Who is doing re- 
search in school hnance? What are the 
institutional arrangements and com- 
mitments to research in this held? 
What are the sources of hnancial sup- 
port for research in school hnance? 
Is there too little research, or too 
much? Is the held being researched 
systematically? Or is the pattern spotty, 
provincial, and fragmented? Does re- 
search lack impact? If so, is it due to 
poor quality, lack of magnitude, failure 
of having results disseminated, unre- 
lated to decision-making processes, and 
other reasons? Obviously, I cannot an- 
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swer these questions but they provide 
a basis for considering the role of the 
federal government in this held. 

I inquired about the extent of 
federal support of research in school 
hnance through the Cooperative Re- 
search Act and received the following 
information: As of February 15, 1966, 
eleven projects have been supported 
by the U.S. Office of Education 
through the Cooperative Research Act. 
The projects were distributed as fol- 
lows: 

1. State and local 

support plans 6 $360,790 

2. Problems of public under- 
standing, determinants of 
expenditures, and controls 

at local levels 3 362,224 

3. Nationwide costs 

and benefits 1 152,137 

4. Fiscal support of federal 

activities and local govern- 
ment 1 3,804 

Only two ongoing projects are reported 
as of this date for a total outlay of 
$219,126. 

I have not identihed a source of 
even a rough estimate of support from 
other sources during the period for 
which federal grants have been report- 
ed. A proper accounting of such 
support would include prorating the 
salaries of professors, members of state 



departments of education, and other 
researchers as well as direct expenses. 
Therefore, I do not have facts to put 
the federal contribution into any con- 
text. In all probability tne federal 
funds have been a small proportion of 
the total funds spent in this field. 

These federal funds symbolize a 
marked change in the role of the fed- 
eral government in supporting research 
in school finance. The specific nature 
of that role will be of special interest 
to researchers. 

What are researchers in school fi- 
nance thinking about this change, or 
potential change, in the role of the 
federal government? To get some indi- 
cation of thought in the field, I wrote 
to 50 colleagues and asked them to re- 
spond to eight questions. I received 36 
replies. 

The first question was this: What 
should be the relative dependence 
of school finance research of differ- 
ent agencies on various sources of 
funds? 

The responses to this question are 
shown in Table 1. The respondents 
were asked to indicate their preference 
of none, some, and much support from 
each of the three sources for each agen- 
cy which is listed. The weightings of 
these responses may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. The predominant preference for 
support of research in the U.S. Office 
of Education is the federal government. 

2. State and local governments are 
the preferred sources for state depart- 
ments of education, followed by the 
federal government. Some persons 
think that nonrevenue sources may be 
important. 

3. Preferences for local and inter- 
mediate districts are diffused, with 
state and local governments receiving 
a slight lead. 



4. Colleges and universities have a 
slight lead for state and local sources. 
This could be due to the bias of the 
respondents who are predominantly 
college professors in state universities. 

5. There is a division of opinion 
about support for this research in inter- 
state compacts (special regional cen- 
ters). 

6. The opinion about professional 
associations is weighted heavily in fa- 
vor of nonrevenue sources, mainly 
those of institutional support. There is 
considerable interest, however, in pro- 
vision of some support to these agen- 
cies from government. 

The second question was: What 
type of grant is preferable from the 
viewpoint of the research agency re- 
ceiving the grant? 



TABLE 1. -INDEXES OF PREFERRED* 
SOURCES OF SUPPORT FOR RESEARCH 
ON SCHOOL FINANCE BY VARIOUS 
AGENCIES, 1966 

Sourc* of support 



Stato and 

Agoncy Fodoral local Nonrovonuo 

govornmont govornmont sourcos 



1 


2 


3 


4 


U.S. Office of 
Education 


45 


3 


9 


State departments 
of education .... 


37 


52 


16 


Local and 
intermediate 
fchool districts .. 


33 


37 


27 


Colleges and 
universities 


48 


54 


43 


Interstate compacts 


25 


29 


33 


National 

professional 

associations 


20 


9 


40 


State and local 
professional 
associations 


16 


19 


52 


Other nonprofit 
organizations 


13 


9 


39 



* Proforoncos of 30 rosoarchors In school financo 
w«r« scorod as follows: non«=0; som«=:1; much=2. 



A. Grants for long-term program; 
with careful specification of areas 
and types of research, periodic 
reporting and review? 

B. Grants for specific projects, with 
proposals submitted individually 
for each project? 

This question was designed to ex- 
plore the possibility of an issue over 
methods of support on a project basis 
as contrasted with a program basis. 
The responses are shown in Table 2. 
The programmatic type has a lead in 
preference to the project type for the 
U.S. Office of Education, state depart- 
ments of education, colleges and uni- 
versities, and interstate compacts. It 
may be significant that the combina- 
tion of preferences for “program” and 



TABLE 2.-INDEXES OF PREFERRED* 
TYPES OF GRANTS FOR RESEARCH 
ON SCHOOL FINANCE BY VARIOUS 
AGENCIES, 1966 



Aasncv rscsivinfl 




Type of grant 




IVWvPtBIIW ^ 

grant 


Program 


Proiect 


No pref- 
erence 


1 


2 


3 


4 


U.S. Office of 
Education 


32 


13 


12 


State departments 
of education — 


54 


21 


30 


Local and 
intermediate 
districts _ 


24 


50 


23 


Colleges and 
universities 


60 


41 


44 


Interstate 
compacts 


43 


16 


28 


National 
professional 
associations 


15 


24 


30 


State and local 
professional 
associations 


20 


45 


22 


Other nonprofit 
organizations 


6 


29 


26 



* frtftrtncts of 30 restarchtrs in school financo 
wtro scortd as follows: none=0; some=1; much=2. 



“project” support outweighs the “nf 
preference” responses for all of the 
agencies. 

A distribution of responses by source 
and type of support is shown in Table 
3. Here some further distinctions in 
preferences show up. The leading pref- 
erence of support from the federal gov- 
ernment is for program grants to the 
U.S. Office of Education, state depart- 
ments of education, and colleges and 
universities. I suspect that these re- 
sponses indicate considerable dissatis- 
faction with the project type of support 
of research from the federal govern- 
ment. 

There is preference for support on 
a program basis for funds from state 
and local governments to state depart- 
ments of education and interstate com- 
pacts. The opinion is divided with 
reference to colleges and universities 
and local and intermediate districts. 
There is considerable preference for 
programmatic type of support from 
nonrevenue sources for colleges and 
universities and interstate compacts. 

The third question was: During the 
past five years approximately what 
proportion of funds supporting 
school finance research has been re- 
ceived by your institution from each 
of the following: (1) federal govern- 
ment, (2) state government, (3) local 
government, (4) nonrevenue: foun- 
dation grants, gifts, misc.? 

I did not have enough respondents 
for all agencies to obtain a picture of 
the distribution of support for this re- 
search by agency. Replies from 18 pro- 
fessors showed an average as follows 
for universities: federal, 22 percent; 
state, 38 percent; local, 22 percent; 
nonrevenue, 18 percent. These figures 
comprise only budgeted research funds, 
not the total cost including prorated 
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Federal government 


State and local government 


Nonrevenue sources 


Agency 


Pro- 
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No pref- 


Pro- 


Pro|- 


No pref- 


Pro- 


Proj- 


No pref- 


gram 


ect 


erence 


gram 


ect 


erence 


gram 


ect 


erence 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 
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9 


10 


U.S. Officg of Education 


32 


4 


9 


0 


2 


1 


0 


7 


2 


Stoto dopartmonts of 




















•ducation 


19 


10 


8 


31 


4 


17 


4 


7 


5 


Local and intormodiato 




















Khool dittrich : 


7 


20 


6 


14 


• 13 


10 


3 


17 


7 


ColfogM and univor>itio> 


27 


11 


10 


21 


20 


13 


12 


10 


21 


Intontato compacts 


8 


7 


10 


13 


4 


12 


22 
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6 


National profotsional 




















auociationi 


4 


6 


10 
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10 


14 


16 


Stato and local profouional 




















aisociationt 


2 


10 


4 


4 


11 


4 


14 


24 


14 


Othor nonprofit organizationt 


1 


7 


5 


1 


4 


4 


4 


18 


17 


* Preference! of 30 researcher! in school finance were 


scored as follows: 


: none= i 


0; som 


e=1; much=2« 



salaries of permanent staff and other 
hidden expenses. 

llie fourth question was: Which of 
the sources listed in Question 3 does 
your agency or institution depend 
upon mostly for payment of “per- 
manent” (as opposed to part-time 
assistants and “temporary”) staff for 
time spent in school finance re- 
search? 

With only one exception, respond- 
ents indicated that their institutions 
depended upon basic institutional 
sources of support for payment of sal- 
aries of permanent staff for their time 
spent in research. 

The fifth question was: Have you 
any preferences for the sources of 
funds to support school finance 
research as you would like to see it 
developed in your agency or inst 'Na- 
tion? 

The answers to this question are in- 
teresting. Respondents were divided on 
their preferences of sources for devel- 



opment of school finance research in 
their institutions. Some preferred the 
federal government but disliked the un- 
certainty of support over the long term 
and the nature of project support. 
Others preferred their main sources of 
institutional support because of greater 
assurance that freedom of inquiry 
would be maintained, that there was 
greater stability for long-term plan- 
ning, and that Aere was less likelihood 
of slanting research through selective 
emphasis in the granting of funds. 

The sixth question was: In what 
ways, if any, do you think school 
finance research might be improved 
by careful delineation of purpose 
among agencies or institutions listed 
in Questions 1 and 2? (See Table 1 
for list of agencies.) 

There seemed to be a lack of clarity 
on the delineation of research among 
agencies. Some persons advocated 
guidelines which describe purposes of 
agencies. Some wanted a clearing house 
to keep track of research and to classi- 
fy it. Some mentioned “staking out” 
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areas for particular agencies to con- 
centrate on. Some even wanted some 
coordination. Others said to forget the 
idea and get on with some research. 

I believe there is a genuine con- 
cern which suggests the need for bet- 
ter communication about research in 
the field. Like other fields of activity, 
research is competitive. Individuals and 
institutions ultimately make choices 
which shape the nature of their pro- 
grams. Part of one’s task in doing re- 
search is tc delineate (describe) the 
field in which he formulates alterna- 
tives of choice. 

The seventh question was: Have you 
any comments about improvement 
of research in school finance that 
may not be covered appropriately 
under the preceding questions? 

This question evoked an assortment 
of suggestions as follows: 

1. Broaden the field to include pub- 
lic finance. 

2. Seek better comparability of 
data. 

3. Have more research conducted 
by teachers and administrators. 

4. Hold nationwide conference on 
purposes and activities of various 
agencies. 

5. Continue theoretical and applied 
research. 

6. Conduct more research on the 
economics of education. 

7. Conduct more research on a con- 
tinuing basis. (Much does not fit the 
current project-type support of grant- 
ing agencies.) 

8. Conduct more interdisciplinary 
research. 

9. Conduct small-scale experimenta- 
tion to test some of the theories in 
finance. 

10. Conduct more large-scale, long- 
range projects which cannot be done 
by professors who teach full-time and 
\iy to do research on an overload basis. 



Summary 

The responses to these questions 
suggest that the subject of this paper 
is worthy of serious study. They have 
reinforc^ my thinking sufficiently for 
me to venture some hypotheses or ten- 
tative conclusions for consideration. 
They are as follows: 

1. Educational institutions of all 
kinds should re-examine their com- 
mittments to research in school finance. 

Most universities, for example, oper- 
ate under the early concept of a full- 
time teacher who does his research 
out of his brief case (which he always 
carries) on weekends. Perhaps fewer 
than 10 universities have a tacit under- 
standing that even one professor will 
teach one or two graduate courses and 
devote the remainder of his time to 
research in finance. The research of 
universities and other agencies within 
states tends to be provincial and ac- 
tion-oriented within the respective 
state. This is not necessarily or even 
altogether bad. Most of the major 
theories, as a matter of fact, came out 
of state studies; e.g., the Strayer-Haig 
equalization concept; Mort’s Key dis- 
trict idea, tax broadening and other 
concepts; and principles which other 
persons helped to establish. 

Universities generally do not organ- 
ize for research as they do for teach- 
ing courses in school administration. 
That is, they do not commit staff time 
and basic resources from institutional 
funds to ensure a continuous and sub- 
stantial program of research in this 
field. On the contrary, they have re- 
sponded to the increased availability 
of project-type grants of outside agen- 
cies in recent years without an ade- 
quate and corresponding increase of 
institutional support. The result is that 
some institutions are becoming increas- 
ingly dependent on granting agencies; 



this leading to greater instability for 
career commitments of individuds to 
major research activity in the field. 

With few exceptions state depart- 
ments had done little more than estab- 
lish beachheads for rudimentary levels 
of research until the federal govern- 
ment entered the field through the Ed- 
ucation Act of 1965. It is, perhaps, 
too early to speculate on the future 
course of developments in school fi- 
nance research in these agencies. The 
issue may be whether the state legis- 
latures will respond to the federal stim- 
ulation in such a way as to establish 
basic support for this research from 
state revenue to be supplemented by 
federal funds; or whether developments 
will be the o^er way around. 

This same issue will apply to local 
and regional (intermediate) units. In 
this case there may be another issue 
as to whether the majority of these 
districts will go beyond the support 
necessary to meet the requirements in 
getting federal funds. If this happens, 
something analogous to the minimum 
foundation program concept may de- 
velop, namely, the minimum may be- 
come the effective maximum in too 
many instances. 

As for professional associations, I 
find it difiicult to distinguish any dif- 
ference between their research and 
some research in state departments and 
universities. They are in strategic po- 
sitions to make unique contributions. 
I think their potential relationships 
with other educational agencies are tre- 
mendous and should be developed. 

2. School finance needs nationwide 
evaluation which will include partici- 
pation from other disciplines such as 
economics and political science. I 
think, however, that education should 
maintain leadership and that the poli- 
cies of grantors, including the federal 



government, should not be designed so 
that either the direct or the indirect 
effect of support would weaken pro- 
fessional education as a discipline of 
intellectual activity. 

3. School finance needs all types of 
research, not panaceas. It needs em- 
pirical, nonempirical, programmatic, 
project, small-scale, large-scale, basic, 
action, and any other type of syste- 
matic inquiry possible. 

4. I see the following choices of 
roles of the federal government: (a) 
avoidance; (b) general supplementary 
support consisting of grants to sup- 
port long-term programs, somewhat 
analogous to general aids on a meas- 
ure-of-need basis; (c) categorical sup- 
port consisting of aid for specific 
projects; and (d) support for research 
centers which might be organized as 
autonomous units or as inter-institu- 
tional compacts of some type. 

The present role appears to be the 
third one. I am not convinced that this 
is the most effective role, or that it is 
fully developed. In my opinion a com- 
bination of program and project-type 
aids to institutions would be best. In 
addition, a supplementary program of 
support for research centers may be 
desirable, particularly for research on 
large problems which might require 
contributions of talent from several in- 
stitutions. 

In any event, I would insist on cer- 
tain principles. Three basic ones are 
freedom of the researcher (a) to for- 
mulate the subject of study, (b) to 
choose the methods of study, and (c) 
to publish the results of study. The 
scope of subjects eligible for support 
and the criteria for approving grants 
should be broad. Othervrfse there will 
be the ever-present risk that the osten- 
sible demands of external scrutiny to 
ensure productivity will tend to squelch 
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rather than enhance the creative at- 
mosphere that is essential for much 
research. 

I believe that the federal government 
should exercise an effective role in the 



support of research, including school 
finance. I do not believe that this role 
is necessarily inconsistent with a set of 
principles that would foster creative 
and productive research. 



Research Needs in School Finance 



Before the National Conference on 
School Finance the Committee asked 
12 experienced research workers in 
school finance to identify major areas 
of research needs. The responses were 
as follows: 

W. Monfort Barr, School Finance Con- 
sultant, Division of Administration, 
Field l^rvice, and Educational Place- 
ment, School of Education, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana — 

Considerable research should be 
done to determine the actual extra 
cost of educating the “culturally de- 
prived” or “disadvantaged” student 
whether he is in New York City, the 
Watts area of Los Angeles, or Appa- 
lachia. 

I also suggest research on the actual 
effect on interest rates of substitution 
of state for local credit, state guar- 
antees of local debt, and related pro- 
cedures. 

Charles S. Benson, Associate Profes- 
sor, University of California,, Berkeley, 
California — 

I suggest the following research 
needs: 

1. The investigation of production 
functions in education. Essentially this 
is a matter of relating closely defined 
educational objectives to a set of edu- 
cational inputs. I would stress the 
“period of production” for the acqui- 
sition of various skills in reading, 
arithmetic, and the like, for I believe 



it is very important to know more 
about the amounts of pupil time re- 
quired to reach certain learning out- 
comes under various combinations of 
educational resources. 

2. The relation between the “con- 
sumption” of various types of school 
services by different sorts of households 
and the “consumption” of other pub- 
lic services by these same house- 
holds. Presumably, public services are 
characterized by many instances of 
complementary and competitive rela- 
tionships. As a first step in trying to 
understand these relationships it would 
be well to know what the rates of 
participation in special school pro- 
grams vis-a-vis participation in other 
household-oriented public services are. 

Jesse Burkhead, Professor of Econom- 
ics, Department of Economics, Syra- 
cuse University, Syracuse, New York— - 

My suggestions for research needs 
in educational finance are very much a 
product of work that we have been 
doing here recently on large-city edu- 
cation. These suggestions are certainly 
not intended to be comprehensive of 
the field. 

1. Program budgeting 

a. The financing of elementary 
and secondary education in 
large cites will very likely be 
of increasing, not diminishing, 
importance in the immediate 
years ahead. Special programs 
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of federal and state aid for cul- 
turally deprived areas will con- 
tinue to expand. There is no 
immediate prospect that the 
massive increases in per-pupil 
expenditures that are needed in 
the older central cities will, in 
fact, be forthcoming. There- 
fore, increased attention must 
be directed toward a more 
effective use of resources with- 
in education, and particularly 
in large cities. 

b. The time has come for concert- 
ed efforts to undertake the nec- 
essary research which must 
underpin a new approach to 
school budgeting. The federal 
government is now introducing 
a planning-programming-budg- 
eting system in all departments 
and agencies. State and local 
governments are taking an in- 
creased interest in this ap- 
proach. School administrators 
and students of educational fi- 
nance should also join in this 
effort. 

c. The major task is to devise a 
budget format that will lend 
itself to the measurement of 
educational outcomes and re- 
late these outcomes to costs. 
This is a difficult matter, but 
even modest progress in this 
direction will permit a more 
effective appraisal of the rela- 
tionship of educational gains to 
additional resources than is 
now possible. 

2. Fiscal imbalance in the metro- 
politan area 

a. The governmental needs, in- 
cluding educational needs, of 
large cities continue to outstrip 
available tax resources. The 
municipal finance crisis con- 



tinues to be far more serious 
in the central city than in the 
suburban communities. 

b. Students of educational finance 
should continue to explore that 
hardy perennial of their field — 
the need to expand the tax re- 
source base, the local level. 
Both organizational and finan- 
cial matters affecting elemen- 
tary and secondary schools 
must inevitably be subject to 
increasing attention at the level 
of metropolitan-wide solutions. 

Herold C. Hunt, Eliot Professor of 
Educatioiif Graduate Scho(d of Educa- 
tioii, Harvard University, Cambri^, 
Massachusetts — 

Paramount, in my opinion, is the 
need of research activity relating the 
cost factor to quality education. 

H. Thonuu Janies, Professor, School of 
EducatkMi, Stanfc^ University, Stan- 
ford, Califmmhi— ■ 

The top priority I would assign to 
research in school finance would go to 
the problem I discussed a year ago in 
the paper that was published as a part 
of the proceedings of that session; that 
is, the problems of developing a new 
system of accounting for educational 
costs. 

I propose two lines of experimen- 
tation to increase the usefulness of 
school accounting in budget making, 
and to increase the flow of information 
to the critical levels of policy making. 

First, school accounting is generally 
viewed as a system for making histor- 
ical records of financial transactions, 
reporting legal and prudential steward- 
ship of public money, and summariz- 
ing periodically the Vandal position 
of the district. The line items grew 
from simple operations and have re- 
mained fixed for half a century despite 
sponsible administrators at the lower 
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growing complexity in school district 
operations. Whatever utility the line 
items had initially for reporting and 
for periodic summaries of the cash po- 
sition of the district, they are not now 
useful for any systematic analysis of 
school expenditures in terms of input- 
output models. The first line of ex- 
perimentation I suggest is, therefore, 
toward devising a system of accounts 
that will break down the complex op- 
eration of modem school districts into 
rational subsystms within the total 
system. Such a breakdown should per- 
mit analysis of relatively complete 
subsystems on a comparative basis. We 
already systematize our accounting for 
transportation and food costs, and are 
beginning to do so in systems for 
financing education of handicapped 
children. These be^nings can be ex- 
tended, and other subsystems identified. 

What I am urging is extensive ex- 
perimentation to determine what sub- 
systems are most useful for analysis, 
whether it be by attendance centers, 
or by areas of instruction, perhaps even 
by subject matter and by grade level, 
and to see whether each of the sys- 
tems of services auxiliary to instruction 
can be analyzed. Modem accounting 
technology makes any of these ap- 
proaches feasible; in fact, the equip- 
ment available in many school systems 
puts us in reach of another kind of 
analysis that may eventually make a 
breakthrough in the study of school 
costs, through analysis of exposure of 
the individual child to school services 
on a basis not unlike the Job-order ap- 
proach to allocation of hospital costs, 
or car repair costs in a garage. 

Second, given the necessary ac- 
counting by subsystems, it should be 
possible to raise more information to 
the policy level for making efficient de- 
cisions on budgets by requesting re- 
sponsible administrators at the lower 



levels to estimate the consequences of 
alternative allocations to each subsys- 
tem on performance. Thus, the admin- 
istrator of a given subsystem could be 
asked to prepare, and justify in terms 
of performance criteria and value judg- 
ments set by the top policy-making 
level of the system, three separate 
budgets, one based on the previous 
year’s allocation of funds to that sub- 
system, a second contemplating, for 
instance, a 20-percent increase in the 
funds, and a third contemplating a 
20-percent reduction in the allocations. 

R. L. Johns, Head of the Department, 
Educational Administration, College 
of Education, Univmity of Florida, 
Gainesville, Florida— 

I am listing two areas of research 
which are hi^ly important: 

1. Local decision-making on school 
fiscal policy. This area of research will 
involve: 

a. The relationship of local decisions 
on school fii2a«-ce to local finan- 
cial effort, ability, and innova- 
tion in the educational program. 

b. The analysis of the process of lo- 
cal decision-making. This will in- 
volve the application of general 
syst^s theory to school decision- 
making. It wUl involve the study 
of how decisions are made in the 
formal school organization and in 
the informal community power 
structure. 

c. The development of strategies for 
obtaining improved local school 
financing. The development of 
these strategies will involve the 
application of systems theory. 

2. The development of appropriate 
incentive plans to incorporate in the 
state foundation program. Convincing 
evidence has been produced which in- 
dicates that there is a need to incor- 
porate in the state foundation program 



some way of assuring that local school 
districts will make a reasonably ado* 
quate financial effort to support the 
schools. A number of techniques are 
being used and they should be evalu- 
ated. Criteria should be developed for 
appraising and developing incentive 
plans. 

Erick L. I Jad m a w , Professor of Edn- 
cadon, Department of Education, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles, 
California— 

The most important research need is 
more of a development project than a 
rescai’ch project, but I regard it as ex- 
tremely important: Redesign state 

school support systems and the account 
classifications used in public-school 
budgeting so as to identify significant 
“programs” and their revenue sources. 
By so doing, it should be possible to 
allocate the cost of each such program 
more appropriately among the three 
principid sources of revenue — ^the fed- 
eral government, the state, and local 
property taxpayers. The revised system 
should provide information needed by 
the U. S. Congress, by state legisla- 
tures, and by local school boards to 
relate the benefits to the costs of each 
program. 

Eugene P. McLoone, Senior Staff Sci- 
entist, The Geoige Washington Uni- 
versity, Washington, D.C. — 

The basic questions upon which re- 
search is needed are (a) the priorities 
to be given to research in school 
finance; (b) the necessary prerequisites 
for doing such research, including data 
availability and model building; and 
(c) the necessary consequents of re- 
search in school finance toward addi- 
tional questions to be researched. 

There is a great need for o ng oing 
research related to use of resources 
and their payoff, program research to 



assemble what is being done and to 
provide a means of monitoring, and 
project research where serious gaps 
develop or new techniques are requir^. 

The limits of our knowledge of the 
status of tools used in financing and 
the intricate relationships of federal 
and state grants with local taxes indi- 
cate areas requiring special attention. 
The value-added concept seems an ap- 
propriate means to achieve the desired 
results at many levels. The need for 
a comprehensive model or theory puts 
this area in the forefront eff require- 
ments. There is a need to examine 
priorities and to discover what should 
be done first, even though I do not 
believe in establishing priorities for 
the research of others. 

The appropriate means for estab- 
lishing priorities is the meeting of 
research interest on the part of a prac- 
titioner with one willing to finance a 
project or a program. For ongoing 
researc":, the appropriate priority seems 
to be the needs of the organization or 
program. Groups financing research 
need to examine the directions they 
wish to pursue in school finance re- 
search. Universities, for example, may 
prefer to finance a program of persons 
committed to the field because such an 
emphasis is good for graduate educa- 
tion. Others may wish to develop 
theory. Still others may be interested 
in short-term or long-range public 
policies. 

Persons doing research also make 
choices among the available opportu- 
nities as to what they vrill do. The 
changing nature of the content of 
school finance, the over-all conceptual 
framework, and other aspects seem to 
indicate that all ihvolved in school 
finance research would give a structur- 
ing of the field first priority. A new 
study of problems and issues in school 
finance with attention to content. 
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methods, and articles on why we can- 
not do what we should, would be help- 
ful to both practitioners of research 
and financiers. A single man at a 
single institution [Mort at Columbia] 
provided such a basis in the past; 
today a structure is needed beyond that 
provided by the Annual Conference of 
the Committee on Educational Finance, 
which is the only structuring of a field 
of interest to many with varied needs, 
viewpoints, goals, and backgrounds. 

Such attempts as can be made at re- 
structuring the field so that diversity 
among researchers yields conclusions 
pointing to phenomena differences and 
moves away from different results be- 
cause of semantic or nominal differ- 
ences would enhance our knowledge 
and is where school finance should 
proceed. There is agreement on needs 
but not on method or final outcomes. 
Especially great is the need for the 
parts now researched to approximate a 
whole even though the parts are di- 
verse. Much work needs doing, but 
there are few persons or groups to do it. 

WilUam McLurty Director^ Bureau of 
Educational Research, College of Edu- 
cation, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
lUhuds — 

My first suggestion concerns the 
nature of fiscal controls in education. 
A few sub-questions will indicate part 
of the problem as I see it: (a) Is local 
control on its way out? (b) Who is to 
decide on the “mix” or allocation of 
fiscal resources available to the local 
district? (c) Do we have enough 
knowledge about the inherent educa- 
tional factors of need which determine 
the most efficient distribution of re- 
sources? (d) To what extent shall the 
distribution of fiscal resources be based 
on inherent educational needs which 
are subject to logical and scientific 
verification, or to what extent shall the 



distribution be based on the value 
structures of pressure groups and 
decision makers? 

The second area of research is the 
concept of adequacy of financial sup- 
port. This is closely related to the 
first one and might even be treated as 
a part of it, but the questions under 
this subject are as follows: (a) What 
are the criteria for justifying expansion 
in breadth to handle new problems or 
to accommodate the generd process of 
change? (b) What are the criteria for 
improving the dimension of depth while 
meeting the dimension of breadth? 
(c) Are there fundamental shifts in 
the roles of governmental agencies 
with authority to set the criteria of 
adequacy? If so, what are the implica- 
tions of such shifts? 

Ec^kt L. Morphet, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Emeritus, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Califomki— 

My suggestions for major research 
needs are as follows: 

Measurement of educational need — 
Many advances have been made since 
the pioneering studies in the area by 
Mort and others beginning in the early 
1920’s. During the past few years 
some important new concepts have 
emerged on the basis of insights into 
problems and requirements for the 
education of economically and cultural- 
ly deprived children. New studies in 
this area are needed. 

The financing of vocational-technical 
education in states — ^This area has 
never been adequately studied. Some 
of the patterns established under the 
Smith-Hughes Act are apparently being 
followed in some states. What in- 
equities are found in present state 
methods of allotting funds and why? 
What are valid measures of need that 
states can use? 






Impact of new federal funds and 
programs — Substantial federal funds 
are now available for special aspects of 
the educational program. Most of these 
funds allotted to school districts can- 
not be considered as locally available 
revenues in relationship to state sup- 
port programs. At least two kinds of 
problems should be studied: (a) what 
adjustments, if any, are needed in state 
support formulas and programs to as- 
sure equity and (b) what impacts are 
these federal special-purpose funds and 
state special-purpose funds having on 
decision-making and program planning 
in local school systems? 

J. Alan Thomas, Assistant Professor, 
Midwest Adminidration Center, The 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illi- 
mds — 

I suggest that the following are areas 
in which additional research needs to 
be done: (a) economic and noneco- 
nomic factors affecting the supply and 
demand for teachers; (b) factors af- 
fecting household demand for educa- 
tional services; and (c) relationship 
between school (or school district) 
size, diversity of the school’s activity 
“mix,” and patterns of cost. 

Austin D. Swanson, Associate Profes- 
sor of Education, School of Education, 
State University of New York at Buf- 
hdo. New Yoric — 

Below are five research needs in 
educational finance: 

Application of opM-ations research 
techniques to allocation problems — 
Advances made in the measurement of 
output through such projects as Project 
Talent and the Quality Measurement 
Project have made it practical to apply 
operations research techniques to edu- 
cational allocation problems. Tech- 
niques which should be particularly 



applicable are systems analysis, linear 
and nonlinear programming, and classi- 
cal optimization theory. 

Impact of urbanization of govern- 
mental expenditures — ^It has been well 
documented that governmental costs 
are higher in large urban areas, partic- 
ularly in the central cities. How much 
of these costs refiects a shift from 
providing services in the private sector 
to providing them in the public sector? 
How much of these costs reflects serv- 
ices to the region? What is the fiscal 
impact on the concentration of govern- 
mental, charitable, and nonprofit insti- 
tutions in urban centers? How can 
metropolitan areas be organized to 
more equitably spread the cost of gov- 
ernmental services within the metropr 
olis? 

Cost analysis of educational pro- 
grams — ^A lot of money is being .dis- 
tributed to school districts under the 
assumption that an adequate educa- 
tional program for certain groups, es- 
pecially the culturally deprived, is more 
expensive than for other groups, typi- 
cally the middle-class white youngster. 
Is this a valid assumption? If it is, 
just how much more expensive are 
these programr,'^ 

The effect of salary level and salary 
schedule structure upon professional 
staffing — State-mandated s^ary sched- 
ules are forcing many (probably most) 
school districts into inefficient use of 
their salary allocations. How can sal- 
ary schedules be made more comple- 
mentary to the personnel requirements 
of the district and the sociological and 
cultural organization of the commu- 
nity? 

The federal role in school finance — 
There appears to be general dissatis- 
faction with the present means of dis- 
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tributing federal monies to public 
schools. The proposals which have 
been put forward have mostly been 
based on theories governing state dis- 
tribution of monies. Distribution of 



money at the federal level cannot be 
treated in the same manner as distri- 
bution of money at the state level. 
Other factors enter in, principally vari- 
ations in the labor market costs. 
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